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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Fall elections have resulted in the success of 

the Republicans in Nebraska and Massachusetts, 
of the Democrats in New York and Virginia, and in 
the probable election of the Republican candidate in 
Iowa, though by a close vote. The result in Virginia 
is the defeat of Mahonism, though it must be con- 
fessed that it is doubtful whether any other politician 
than Mahone could have secured as large an cpposi- 
tion vote. In Iowa the closeness of the election is 
due to the existence of the Third or Prohibition Party, 
the use of which it is impossible at this distance from 
the State for an impartial critic to discern. Iowa 
has a prohibitory law, which the Democratic-Fusion 
Party proposed to repeal, and which the Republicans 
proposed to maintain unchanged until a fair trial 
had proved its efficiency or inefficiency. What pos- 





sible reason there could be for a prohibition party 
under these circumstances, unless to secure the re- 
peal of the prohibition statute, we hope some Third 
Party voter in Iowa will in a paragraph explain to 
our readers. The most uncertain State in the Fall 
campaign was New York, where Mr. Hill, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, has been elected by about 10,000 
majority over Mr. Davenport, the Republican candi- 
date. The result is at once a surprise and a disap- 
pointment. 





There are some lessons in the New York election 
which are worth elucidation and pondering. While 
the Republican ticket was unobjectionable and in 
the main excellent, and while there were very serious 
objections to the head of the Democratic ticket, the 
Republican campaign was mainly a negative one; 
that is, voters were urged to support Mr. Davenport 
in order to defeat Mr. Hill; there was no great 
moral principle represented either in the platform 
or by the candidates, and the election illustrates 
again what has often been illustrated before—that 
only a great moral principle ever calls out the full 
Republican vote, and an analysis of the vote shows 
that the result was due rather to the apathy of the 
Republican voters than to the enthusiasm of the 
Democratic voters. It also indicates that the Repub- 
lican party has not yet recovered from the effect 
of last year’s divisions. The Prohibition vote in 
round numbers is 80,000, a gain of 5,000 over 
last year. How far this gain indicates a real in- 
crease in the number of those who believe that the 
third party organization is the way to secure pro- 
hibitory legislation, and how far it simply indi- 
cates dissatisfaction with the methods and nominees 
of the other parties, we have no means to judge. 
However this may be, it indicates that the Prohibi- 
tionists hold a balance of power in New York State, 
for if all the traditional Republicans who voted the 
Prohibition ticket had voted the Republican ticket, 
Mr. Davenport would undoubtedly have been elected. 
If the object of this Third Party were to make deals 
for offices, and compel one party or the other to pay 
for its vote, it has already won its desired goal ; but 
it does not require much thinking to show that no 
party can enforce criminal legislation upon a commu- 
nity by merely remaining a balance of power. Thirty 
thousand voters cannot enforce criminal laws upon a 
million, and a vote of three per cent. of the votes 
cast is not very encouraging as a sign of progress 
toward that state of public sentiment necessary to 
make prohibitory legislation either possible or ever 
effectively enacted. 





The President will have the cordial indorsement of 
all good men in this country in his action in issuing 
a proclamation commanding and warning all insur- 
gents and other persons who have assembled at any 
point within the Territory of Washington, for the 
purpose of taking violent measures against the Chi- 
nese, to desist, and to disperse and retire peacefully. 
This action expresses the feeling of the country 
against the shameful deeds of violence which have 
disgraced some sections of the Western coast. 
Whether or not the law-breakers and murderers who 
have wreaked a savage vengeance on inoffensive 
and peaceable men can be properly punished is a 
doubtful matter ; but this action of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation will convey to the Chinese the 
knowledge that Americans do not approve or indorse 
the kind of violence to which the Chinese in this 
country have lately been subjected. That they abhor 
it, and will set their feet upon it wherever it is possi- 
ble to do so, we have not a doubt. The proclama- 
tion of the President, echoed as its sentiments 
have been throughout the whole honest press of the 
country, must have some effect in stopping these 
disgraceful proceedings. 





The proclamation was certainly needed in Wash- 
ington Territory. At an appointed jsignal, on the 





3d of November, a procession of several hundred 

men, in Tacoma, W. T., marched to the Chinese 
quarter, and ordered the occupants to pack up 
and go. By five o’clock their goods were packed, 
and the Chinese were marching by the side of their 
loaded wagons from the town. With-a degree of 
consideration unusual in such cases, the exiled Chi- 
nese were furnished with one day’s provisions. All 
attempts to prosecute the perpetrators of the recent 
massacre of the Chinese under the Civil Service Act 
have thus far failed, from the phenomenal sympathy 
of the people with all movements directed against 
the Chinamen. That men who are living peaceably 
on our soil, having come here under treaty stipula- 
tions, have a right to be protected in person and 
property, will hardly be denied by any one wise 
judgment is not hopelessly blinded by his prejudices. 
There are moral arguments for the exclusion of ta: 
Chinese from our coasts ; but there is no argument 
for savage injustice toward the Chinese who have 
come here under the implied or expressed pledge et 
protection from ourlaws. The movement against the 
Chinese is evidently not local, since demonstrations 
have been made against them independently at ovo 

half a dozen points in Washington Territory. it is 
gratifying to learn that the United States Districc 
Attorney has at last procured indictments against 
thirty-two persons for the Tacoma outrages. Among 
them are the Mayor, the Police Judge, and the edit- 
ors of two newspapers. 


The Utah Commission has submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior its annual report, an abstract 
of which appears in the daily press. In the last 
general election no polygamist was allowed to regis- 
ter, to vote, or to be elected to any office. And 


although most of those elected, while not living in . 


polygamy, believed in and sanctioned it, one ex- 
ception has occurred, in the election of the entire non- 
Mormon ticket in one county of Utah, including a 
member of the House of Representatives—the first 
non-Mormon elected for many years. The Commis- 
sion urge an increase of the penalty for polygamy, 
modification of the Homestead Law so as to exclude 
all polygamists from settlement upon lands belonging 
to the United States, and an extension of the laws re- 
lating to the immigration of Chinese and pauper labor, 
so as to prevent the immigration of those who claim 
that their religion teaches and justifies polygamy. 
This last appears to usa doubtful and dangerous 
precedent. We might very legitimately exclude from 
the United States all who actually practice polygamy, 
but to exclude a man on account of his theoretical 
opinions, not yet reduced to practice, would be cer- 
tainly a violation of all our past traditions. 





Chicago has adopted by popular vote the new law 
for the conduct of its elections. The object of this 
law is to prevent such frauds as have been recently 
attempted both in that city and in Cincinnati. I[t 
provides for a registration, and no person can yote 
whose name does not appear on the register as a 
qualified voter. When once the polls are closed, the 
count of the ballots is to immediately begin at the 
place of the polling and continue until all are count- 
ed. The general canvass of the vote is placed under 
the direction of the County Judge, the City Attorney, 
and the Board of Election Commissioners. These 
last three are to be appointed by the county court, to 
serve one, two, and three years respectively, to include 
representatives from both the two leading political 
parties of the State, and to be householders. Their 
services are made compulsory, and refusal to serve is 
to be visited with a fine of one, two, or three hundred 
dollars. There are other provisions as to the methods 
of canvassing and reporting the vote. The whole law 
appears to have been carefully considered, and, 
though possibly experience may indicate defects to 
be remedied in the future, it is undoubtedly a great 
advance on anything Chicago has known in the past, 
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The President has appointed Mr. Alfred P. Edger- 
ton, of Fort Wayne, and Mr. William J. Trenholm, of 
Charleston, S. C., members of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, to which he has also re- 
appointed Mr. Eaton, though it is reported that Mr. 
Eaton has accepted only that he may aid in familiar- 
izing the new members with the work. of the Com- 
mission, and will shortly again tender his resignation. 
The reappointment of Mr. Eaton is a strong practi- 
cal testimony to the President’s purpose of presery- 
ing and maintaiaing the value and efficiency of the 
Commission. Mr. Edgerton is not widely known in 
the East, but Mr. Trenholm has a national reputation, 
and is indorsed by the Charleston ‘‘ News,” a Civil 
Service Reform paper, as being a thorough believer 
in the principles of Civil Service Reform. The pub- 
lic, however, will wait and see what the new Com- 
mission does, and will measure it by its deeds, not 
by the reputation or the indorsement of its members. 
It is a matter of great regret that Mr. Charles R. 
Codman could not be persuaded to go on the Com- 
mission. 

Miss Elaine Goodale, in a letter in the Boston ‘* Ad- 
vertiser,” points out an incidental evil of the present 
system of paying annuities to the Indians in goods, 
which is self-evident, indeed, but which we have not 
before seen noted in the discussions on this topic. 
The Indian by this process is left without money, and 
therefore without means to pay for the product of 
other Indians’ labor. Accordingly, ‘‘the boy who 
has learned his trade at Hampton or Carlisle finds it 
practically useless for lack of a market for his wares. 
It is of no use to make tins or harnesses or shoes ; 
the Government supplies all these articles, the In- 
dians have no money to pay for mending them, and 
when they are worn out the Government renews the 
supply.” How long would it take to civilize the shift- 
less, ignorant, and incompetent among the white 
population if they were not only fed and clothed for 
nothing, but deprived of all money as a circulating 
medium? And the perfection of this system is reached 
when the law enacts that rations shall cease as soon 
as the Indians shall become self-supporting, so that 
incompetence and pauperism are systematically re- 
warded, and industry and thrift punished by a fine. 
The extent to which this Reservation system is a real 
robbery of the Indians is indicated by a recent report 
of General Miles, which shows that if the land at 
present included in the Indian Territory were appor- 
tioned at the rate of 160 acres to every Indian family 
there would remain a surplus of more than 100,000,- 
000 of acres, which is now practically useless, but 
which might be sold and the proceeds devoted to the 
education of the Indians, and to provide them with 
seeds and agricultural tools. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, some 
account of whose meeting in Philadelphia we give in 
another column, has driven home the wedge which 
had already begun to split this heretofore undenomi- 
national, non-partisan Christian organization in twain. 
It is no longer simply a Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union; it is a Woman’s Female Suffrage, No 
License, Third Party Prohibition Society. It passed 
by overwhelming majorities resolutions against 
any form of license or taxation, thus preventing 
itself from uniting in the States of Illinois and 
Missouri with those who are endeavoring by a high 
license system to fight the liquor traffic ; it indorsed 
the Third Party movement, thus rejecting the co- 
operation in its work of those who look for future 
legislation to the non-partisan movement which has 
given usall the legislation we have heretofore secured 
on this subject ; and it indorsed woman suffrage, thus 
practically shutting the door on all Christian temper- 
ance women who do not believe that woman suffrage 
would prove a short-cut either to better law or its 
better enforcement. In our judgment, the Union 
has thrown away its opportunity by a threefold 
blunder, and will lose far more in weight than it can 
gain in either numbers or enthusiasm by its change 
of principles and base. A protest was presented by 
Mrs. Ellen Foster—whose efficient temperance work is 
matter of national history—signed by herself and 
twenty-three other delegates. This protest was based 
on the grounds that the action changed the character 
of the organization, made it political, not moral, 
practically ruled out of its counsels and its co-opera- 
tion many who would gladly work with it by requir- 
ing a new test of allegiance, circumscribed the moral 
power of the Union, would convert its national organ 
into a partisan sheet, and was unjust to State 
organizations that would not be bound by and are 
not truly represented by the resolutions adopted. 











The great strike and boycott at Galveston has been 
ended, temporarily at least, by an agreement to sub- 
mit the points at issue to an Arbitration Board. At 
a conference held on Saturday between the Executive 
Committee of the Knights of Labor and the Citizens’ 
Committee it was agreed io appoint five arbitrators 
on each side, and to abide by the decision of the 
majority. Meanwhile work has been resumed, and 
the incoming railroads have been permitted to again 
open freight communication with the boycotted city. 
It is reported that the Mallory Company, the original 
offending party against the Knights of Labor, took 
little part in bringing about an amicable arrange- 
ment, assenting to it only out of regard to the gen- 
eral interests of the city and at the urgent request of 
the Citizens’ Committee. During the boycott the 
commerce of the city was entirely suspended, no 
freight whatever entering the place, and scarcely any 
merchandise saye a little carried in by the express 
companies. The Mallory Company declare that they 
are paying satisfactory wages to their men, and will 
not allow themselves to be dictated to by outsiders, 
while the Knights of Labor claim that they have been 
promised a representation on the Mallory wharfs, and 
demand fulfillment of the promise. 





The New York ‘‘Sun,” which, by the way, we do 
not regard as the best of authorities, reports that the 
Knights of Labor in New York and other large cities 
have for some time been secretly buying rifles and 
equipping and training rifle corps for a possible if 
not a purposed future strike. It is certain, we judge, 
that the Knights of Labor are passing, if they have 
not already passed, from under the control of pacific 
to that of revolutionary leaders ; and the organiza- 
tion is becoming, if not in the purpose of all its 
members, at all events in that of many of those who 
guide and direct its movements, a revolutionary 
organization. The police investigations into the 
recent blowing up of the street-cars in St. Louis 
have resulted in tracing the crimes home to leading 
officials in the Knights of Labor, and the Master- 
workmen, the Treasurer, and the Judge-advocate of 
the Cleveland Assembly are’all said to be under 
arrest ; the expenses of the dynamite campaign hay- 
ing been borne by this branch. If, on the one hand, 
these facts indicate a plain duty on the part of work- 
ingmen not only to disavow such violence, but to 
refuse fellowship with all those who participate in it, 
it indicates, on the other hand, to al! lovers of law and 
order the reality and the seriousness of the danger 
which threatens our future. In times of discontent 
peaceful organizations of the discontented are always 
liable to become instruments in the hands of revolu- 
tionary leaders. 





The political campaign in England has entered 
upon its last stages. After his long seclusion at 
Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone has entered the field, and 
before this paper reaches its readers will have ad- 
dressed his constituency in Midlothian, where he has 
gone, to quote his own words, ‘‘not to secure his 
election, but to teach and preach the necessity for 
united Liberal action.” The popular enthusiasm, 
which on former occasions made Mr. Gladstone’s 
visits to Scotland more like triumphal processions 
than the journey of a modern Prime Minister, is still 
an unexhausted force. It is clear that the hold of 
the English leader upon the hearts of his followers is 
as strong as ever. His first important speech, deliv- 
ered at Edinburgh, dealt mainly with the Irish ques- 
tion, and ina characteristically catholic spirit. Mr. 
Gladstone is evidently willing to consider and redress 
all Irish grievances, and to go the whole length of 
concession to the point where concession means in- 
fringemert on the unity of the Empire. The Tories, 
alarmed, apparently, by the apathy of their constitu- 
ents, and unable to present any policy which can 
rally them, have been guilty of an electioneering 
trick of a kind not unknown in this country in the 
closing hours of an exciting canvass. Although 
there is not the slightest ground to believe that the 
question of Disestablishment will come before the 
next Parliament, the Tory leaders, evidently by 
common understanding, have attempted to spring 
the question on the country, and to alarm the more 
timid Liberals by declaring that the Church is in 
danger. The trick is a patent one, and not likely to 
succeed. 





The news from the two centers of disturbance 
abroad is not reassuring. The Balkan Conference is 
so hedged about with perplexities that it is likely to 
end without reaching any decision. The Marquis of 





Salisbury has not hesitated to predict its entire fail- 
ure in a public speech. The Emperor of Russia, to 
express his displeasure toward Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, has, in a very offensive manner, degraded 
him from the position he held in the Russian army, 
while all Russian officers have withdrawn from their 
commands in the Bulgarian army. The reply of the 
King of Burmah to the British ultimatum is, to say 
the least, evasive. Theebaw declares that before he 
gives England an answer he must consult France, 
Germany, and Italy. England interprets the answer 
as a refusal to comply with ber claims, and the Brit- 
ish expeditionary force will at once cross the frontier. 





The temperance movement is making itself felt 
abroad as well as in this country, though legislation 
is taking on avery different form there. In Switzer- 
land, by recent changes in the constitution, the 
liquor traffic has been brought under restrictions 
before unknown. They are mainly, however, in the 
form of a high tax. According to the correspondence 
of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” drinking and drunkenness in 
the respective Cantons bear no relation to one 
another. The Canton in which are the most deaths 
from alcoholism—10.1 per thousanc—is the one in 
which there are eight public-houses per thousand 
inhabitants; while another Canton, with twelve 
public-houses per thousand inhabitants, reports only 
.9 deaths from alcoholism per thousand. This sug- 
gests at least an interesting line of inquiry, which 
we suspect would result in the discovery that other 
causes contribute quite as much to drunkenness as a 
mere multiplicity of drinking places. In Russia a 
new excise system is also about going into effect. 
Under this system the drinking saloons are to be 
abolished, and the sale of liquor is to be allowed only 
in hotels and restaurants. This, however, our readers 
will remember, is the theory of the law in New York 
State. We hope the Russian bureaucracy will be 
more successful in enforcing such a law than the 
American democracy has been. 

M. Henri Cernuschi, of Paris, is one of the leading 
bimetallists of the world, and a strong advocate of 
silver coinage ; but he has just issued a pamphlet in 
London, in which he declares that the silver coinage 
in the United States ought to be stopped in the in- 
terest of bimetallism. ‘‘So long,” he says, ‘‘as the 
Bimetallic Treaty proposed in 1881 by the United 
States and France is not accepted either by England 
or by Germany, not one silver five-franc piece should 
be coined in France, not one silver dollar should be 
coined in the United States. In no form, under no 
pretext, should silver currency be increased either in 
France or in the United States.” He does not think 
that even an increase in weight and consequent value 
of the silver dollar would do any good. The one way, 
in his judgment, to bring about bimetallism is by 
international action ; and the coinage of silver in one 
country, operating to draw silver from other coun- 
tries, delays instead of accelerating such action. We 
commend his view, and the arguments by which he 
supports it, to the consideration of those who errone- 
ously imagine that they are making money easier 
and plentier by continuing the present coinage of 
eighty-cent dollars. 











The monument to Major André erected by Mr. 
Oyrus W. Field at Tappan has again been blown up 
by dynamite. The pedestal is totally destroyed. —— 
An arrangement has been made between Mr. Roach 
and the Secretary of the Navy by which the ‘‘ Dol- 
phin” is to become the property of the Government 
at a price based on her actual value.——Thursday, 
November 26, is fixed upon for Thanksgiving Day in 
the proclamations of President Oleveland and Gov- 
ernor Hill.——By vote of stockholders representing 
over $60,000,000 worth of stock, the West Shore road 
has been leased to the New York Central. In 
Montreal health officers have been mobbed and fired 
on while attempting to remove small-pox patients to 
the hospital.——In Peru the forces of Caceres are in 
retreat.——The Richmond ‘‘ Whig,” Mahone’s organ» 
has been put in the hands of a receiver.——A tor- 
nado in Alabama has killed several persons and 
destroyed much property. A tornado has done 
much damage in the southwestern part of Illinois. 
—tThe Roach iron-works and ship-yard have been 
reopened. —— More ‘‘Oklahoma boomers” have 
been captured by the United States troops. ——A ver- 
dict has been rendered against Mr. Stead and Mrs. 
Jarrett in the Armstrong abduction case in London. 
——John McCullough, the tragedian, died at Phila- 
delphia on Sunday.—Admiral Jouett has again 
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been ordered to Aspinwall.—Ex Judge Cardozo 
died in New York on Sunday.——Riel, who was to 
have been executed on Tuesday, bas been respited 
until November 16. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


HE facet that new times demand new men is 
receiving a fresh illustration in tne political 
campaign now rapidly drawing to a close in England. 
Mr. Gladstone’s great personal authority, founded on 
character, intellect, and'great public services, remains 
unquestioned. So long as the English statesman 
lives and chooses to lead the Liberal party there will 
probably be no one to dispute his authority. But 
Mr. Gladstone has the inevitable limitations which 
circumscribe the greatest human life : it is impossible 
for any man at his age to be born again into the 
spirit and youth of a new political development. In full 
sympathy and with clear insight into the coming reign 
of democracy in England Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly 
is, but at his years, and with the habits of a lifetime, 
it would be impossible for him tolead the new move- 
ment. In the present campaign the apathy of the 
Conservatives, who are without a policy, and of the 
Whig section of the Liberals, who would hold things 
where they are, and sustain themselves by appeals to 
the great Liberal traditions of the past, stand in 
strong relief against the progressive, aggressive 
leadership of Mr. Chamberlain, who is evidently— 
unless all signs fail—the coming man in England. 
Other men will doubtless arrive with him, but, unless 
thero is some change, he will be the first to set foot 
on the new continent of English democracy, and his 
voice will be most potential in giving the new move- 
ment direction and impulse. His fertility and 
resources have astonished his friends ; speaking night 
after night in all parts of the kingdom, he has never 
yet during the campaign repeated himself ; and his 
speeches, reported in full in the great London papers, 
disclose an amount of political knowledge and a 
capacity for looking into and dealing with political 
questions which are rapidly bringing England to 
think that the man who was first despised and then 
half feared has the qualities of a statesman. 

The English elections are specially interesting to 
the student of politics, because he discovers in them 
so much more than most of the politicians who are 
actively in the fray. Politicians generally deal with 
surface questions ; they fight with short swords ina 
hand-to-hand conflict, and are therefore unable to 
look over the field. Men of larger view are not in- 
sensible to the importance of their work, but, on the 
other hand, neither are they insensible to their limita- 
tions of political insight. A good many of the Lib- 
eral politicians are blind to the fact that what is now 
going on in England is not an ordinary election, but 
a political revolution ; and most of the Conservative 
politicians are under the same delusion. The former 
are endeavoring to rally their constituency by an 
appeal to the great traditions of the Liberal party, 
and the latter are raising the familiar old cry of 
danger to the Church in the hope of husbanding the 
votes of timid Liberals. But these appeals will prob- 
ably fall on deaf ears, so far as the new constituency 
of English voters is concerned ; they care little for 
what the Liberal party has done, and they are not 
alarmed by any menace of the Ohurch. What they 
do care for is that the political parties shall act for 
the interests of that great body of Englishmen who 
have until now been excluded from a share in the 
government. It isto these men that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is addressing himself, and it is these voters who 
are crowding to hear him in every place where he is 
announced to speak. It is noticeable that he meets 
them with the utmost frankness ; that he has little to 
say about the past, much tosay about the present and 
the future. He understands apparently more clearly 
than any other public man in England that the new 
English constituency cares very little for the history 
of political pariies, and very little for political plat- 
forms. Theirinterest lies solely in what is to be done 
to-day and to-morrow to modify the old conditions 
of English social and economical life. 

Unless all signs fail, England is not only on the 
verge of a political revolution, but also of an eco- 
nomic one. The general disorganization of parties, 
quite as marked there as here, indicates that the 
hour is at hand, long ago foretold by Herbert Spen- 
cer, when political questions are to be largely merged 
in social and economic questions. It is probable 
that the old order of politics, dealing with questions 
of purely political and administrative policy, has 
reached its limit, and that in England, as in this 








country, new questions of a wholly different charac- 
ter are coming to the front and demanding a settle- 
ment which can neither be evaded nor postponed. 
Mr. Chamberlain may very possibly be wrong in 
some of the remedies which he proposes for the pres 
ent economic condition of things in England. He 
has apparently dropped for the time being the matter 
of graduated taxes, and is pushing everywhere the 
question of free education and the right of munici- 
palities to acquire land for the purpose of dividing it 
into allotments for the working classes. It matters 
little whether he is right or wrong in detail; what is 
clear is that he comprehends the movement of the 
times, and is addressing himself to the solution 
of the great questions of the hour with intel- 
ligence, earnestness, and practical sagacity. A 
careful study of what is going on in England will 
not be amiss to those who are puzzled by the present 
condition of politics in this country. There is, we 
believe, a common movement under the politics of 
both countries, and the only hope of succees for any 
political party is in the ability to discern this move- 
ment and to give it wise and statesmanlike direction. 





A TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 


My Dear Sir : 





In The Christian Union for August 6, page 4, you have an 
article entitled ‘‘Concerning Prohibition,’’ which, in my 
judgment, is of precisely the kind we need more of, and 
my regret is that at its close you practically say you are 
going to have no more of them. What I mean is this: the 
article ia the first I have seen that touches the question 
philosophically, on first principles, giving reasons for or 
agalust a line of action; and this is just what we need: 
e.g., 1am a Prohibitionist because I have believed that pro- 
hibition contained a solution of the problem. If it does not, 
I certainly want to know it, for in fighting the evil of intem- 
perance [ don’t want to be as one that ‘‘ beateth the air.” | 
have often thought—doubtless with many others—‘‘ What is 
right ?’’ ‘‘ What is the course to pursue?’ and as I have 
known nothing better than prohibition I have always come 
round tothat. The thing that is wanted by honest temper- 
ance men—and they are in the majority—is information— 
Truth—as to which is the true path ; and I beg you to under- 
stand that if you can give any of this you are not “ antago- 
nizing the Prohibitioniste,’’ but doing them and their cause 
the greatest service. If prohibition is a mistake, there must 
be a logic that can show it to be so; and as you have the 
respect and confidence of the public, will you turn on the 
light? Pardon my presumption, but many honest men are 
supporting prohibition either because they think it right, 
or because they know of nothing better. [don’t know what 
you mean by saying you will not further attempt to show it 
to be the mistake you think it {s, but will ‘‘ fight intemper- 
ance in your own way,”’ allowing ‘‘ Prohibitionists ‘to fight 
it in theirs,’’ while ‘‘ time shall show which is right.”” Man 
alive! honest men want the truth, no matter how it may 
conflict with their beliefs or their affillations, and if yon’ve 
got anything to «ov that will prevent temperance men going 
further on a rou. chat ends in a cul-de-sac I beg you to say 
it. Cc. D. N. 

September 20, 1885. 

HIS letter comes to us from a Presbyterian 

clergyman of standing, whose name and resi- 
dence he prefers we should omit. It is one of several 
similar letters evoked by the article to which he 
refers. Our readers will observe that it was written 
nearly two months ago. We have waited till after 
the election before complying with the request, be- 
cause apy compliance before the election would be 
certain to be regarded as intended for political, if 
not for distinctively partisan, effort. The election is 
now over, and men of all parties are more ready than 
during a campaign to look for and listen to the 
Truth. It is but right to add that this letter, and 
one or two analogous ones, have gone far to convince 
us that the time is opportune for a thorough, fair, and 
impartial discussion of the best methods of dealing 
with the drink evil; and we propose to enter vigor- 
ously upon it. 

We repeat in the outset, what we have heretofore 
said, that we do not believe in the Third Party Pro- 
hibition movement. We have a great respect for 
many men who are engaged in it ; we do not question 
their sincerity, but we refuse to follow their judg- 
ment. We do not believe in this movement, because 
we believe it to be unsound in principle and imprac- 
ticable in action. The end of legislation should be 
the suppression of the wrong against which it is 
directed. State prohibition does not suppress the 
evil where it is greatest ; namely, in our great cities. 
Neal Dow, whose letter we publish in another col- 
umn, is witness to the fact that it is not suppressed 
in the great cities in Maine. He attributes this fail- 
ure to the wickedness of mankind; but laws are 
made for wicked men. The saints doubtless will 
inherit the earth by and by, but they have not in- 
herited it yet. In Massachusetts, under prohibition, 





the sale increased in the great cities; and the 
‘Springfield Republican ” published a list of over 
100 places—128, if our memory serves us aright 
with street, number, and name of owner, where 
liquor could be had in Springfield during the prohibi- 
tion period. The ‘‘ Prohibitionist,” of lowa, testifies 
that prohibition is not enforced in the great cities of 
that State. A substantiaily unanimous testimony 
establishes the fact that it is not enforced in the 
cities of Kansas. Prohibition is effective in small 
communities, and they are entitled to its advantages ; 
it is ineffective in the great cities, and the great 
cities are not to be cursed with free liquor for the 
sake of a barren principle inscribed on a statute 
book. The statute book is the place for laws, not for 
moral theories. An unenforced law is more than a 
dead letter; it is a very live one, working lawless- 
ness and breeding contempt for law in a community 
where obedience and good order depend upon respect 
for law. 

But if State or National prohibition were the end 
to be reached—and perhaps it is the ultimate and 
millennial end, and may even be reached sooner than 
we believe—the Third Party movement does much to 
hinder, and only one thing to promote it. That 
movement provokes agitation ; and the agitation it 
prevokes is all the good it has ever done, or is likely 
to do. It does end in a cul-de-sac. As a correspond- 
ent shows in another colump, it has not puta prohib- 
itory statute on a single statute book; nor, we may 
add, elected a single executive to enforce the statutes 
already there. We cannot learn that it has ever shut 
up a single liquor-shop, or lessened by a single cus- 
tomer the demands upon such as exist. It has 
divided the temperance and solidified the liquor vote. 
We cannot point toa single practical service it has 
accomplished. Whatever has been done for temper- 
ance legislation, whether by prohibition, as in Maine, 
Kansas, and Iowa, or by local option, as in Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia, or by high license, as in Illi- 
nois and Nebraska, has been accomplished by non- 
partisan action. It is to non-partisan action the real 
temperance interest must look for the future. The 
Third Party movement is a diversion of temperance 
forces from the only method which has ever, any- 
where, in any State, or by any method, accomplished 
anything. 

Nor do we see any prospect that the Third Party 
will accomplish anything in the future, except agi- 
tation. Our correspondent shows that the vote for 
St. John in the States of Maine, Ohio, Kansas, and 
Iowa was but three per cent. of the Prohibition vote 
in these States. It seems to us absurd for the three 
per cent. to claim to be the temperance party par 
excellence, and to demand that the ninety-seven per 
cent. follow their lead. It would be wiser, not to say 
more modest, for the three per cent. to follow the 
lead of the ninety-seven per cent. Majorities govera 
in America; and the majority of the temperance 
men ought to determine the methods to be pursued 
in temperance reform. If the temperance sentiment 
is ever united, it will be when the minority yield to 
the majority and work with them for the end which 
both have in view. 

We put here in order the principles which seem to 
us to underlie any hopeful temperance work. We now 
merely state those principles. We shall recur to 
them hereafter, and put them forth more fully as 
occasion may require. And we shall not hesitate to 
modify, add to, or subtract from them as discussion 
and experiment evolve more light. We seek by 
practical methods immediate results. We do not 
propose to wait till the three per cent. have converted 
the ninety-seven per cent. before taking any prac- 
tical measures for the restriction of the liquor 
traffic. 

1. A temperance revival, by books, tracts, meet- 
ings, platform addresses, lectures, sermons, aimed 
not at legislative but at moral reform. The drink 
question is primarily a moral one, and the great 
work of the preacher and teacher is the creation of 
an intelligent moral judgment respecting it in the 
individual and in the community. 

2. The abolition of the license system in all its 
forms. The attempt to secure men of ‘‘ good moral 
character” to retail liquor has been a distinguished 
failure. 

3. The maintenance on the statute books of all 
present restrictions against Sabbath sales, late hours, 
selling to minors, drunkards, and the like. 

4. A heavy tax on the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, whether wholesale or retail ; perhaps graded 
and made heavier on distilled than on fermented 
liquors. Our only question is whether such a dis- 
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crimination can be enforced; and only experience 
can answer that question. 

5. Local option ; giving to every local community, 
probably every town, a right to prohibit all manu- 
facture and sale within its limits. 

6. Local voluntary temperance organizations to 
aid in the enforcement of the temperance laws, and 
to unite all temperance men in every election in work 
for those legislators who will vote for and those 
executive officers who will enforce temperance legis- 
lation. 








A PROBLEM IN DIPLOMACY. 


HE conference of the Great Powers, now in ses- 
sion for the purpose of reaching some common 
ground of action in regard to the recent forcible 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, has a very 
delicate task to perform. The aspect of the omni- 
present Eastern question presented in Southeastern 
Europe is one of extraordinary diffi.ulty. Further 
east the question concerns the selfish interests of the 
Great Powers in the division of the territory of ex- 
hausted nationalities ; in the Balkan it is complicated 
by the claims of new and aspiring nations: in the 
farther East the great European States are quarreling 
over the distribution of spoils; in Southeastern 
Europe they have to settle with national forces that 
are rapidly gaining strength. A general review of 
the situation may aid our readers to form a clear idea 
of the present condition of affairs in the Balkan 
region. 

The Turk has at last come to what the old theo- 
logians would have called a realizing sense of his sin- 
ful and dying condition. Since the Crimean war, 
thirty years ago, the empire of the Turk in Europe 
has been steadily diminishing in extent and impor- 
tance. The kingdom of Roumania has absorbed the 
old provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia ; Servia and 
Herzegovina have slipped from Turkish hands ; Bul 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, now united in a single 
fertile province, have been lost to the Turkish 
Empire forever, with the resources which made them 
ence its richest province. The northern bound- 
ary of European Turkey is now only eighty miles 
north of Constantinople ; the southern boundary has 
been pushed up by Greece almost to Salonica, and 
Albania is in chronic revolt. France intrenched in 
Tunis, England in occupation of Egypt, Italy active 
on the Red Sea, Batoum and Kars under Russian con- 
trol, Cyprus in the hands of England, Crete under 
European protection, and theGreat Powers in posses- 
sion of a right of interference in Armenia and 
Macedonia—these briefly stated facts indicate the 
ruin which has overtaken Turkey on the Western 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

It was long before the Turk, who is not only un- 
speakable but largely unteachable, was brought to 
accept his manifest destiny in Europe. At last he 
sees it clearly, and waits with such fatalistic patience 
as he possesses to see which province will go next, 
and what Great Power, under profession of friend- 
ship, will become its possessor. The Sultan stands 
absolutely alone, witha group of great diplomatists 
and statesmen scheming against him. The old hope 
of a great Mohammedan revival has gone, and the 
Sultan understands that his only safety lies in per- 
petual intrigue with his enemies, offsetting one 
against the other in a perilous struggle for life. 
Turkish resistance in case of organized attack by 
any of the Great Powers would be hopeless ; the only 
thing that keeps Turkey in Europe an hour longer 
is the jealousy which these Powers have of each 
other. 

But the Great Powers are not the only forces which 
enter into this complicated problem. Each one of 
the new States which have been formed out of the 
old Turkish empire has its claim, and is determined 
to have its share, and each is a center of intrigue, 
with some one of the Great Powers behind. Servia, 
under the leadership of King Milan, has been con- 
trolled by Austrian influence. The Servian army has 
been mobilized and put on a war footing at the in- 
stigation of Austria, for the purpose of carrying out 
Austrian ambitions when the hour is ripe. Russia, 
by her impolitic course, has alienated what good 
feeling once existed for her among the Servians. 
The latter have a growing consciousness of national 
integrity and strength, and are determined that there 
shall be no readjustment among the Balkan States 
without some gain of territory to themselves. Re- 
ports have continually come during the past weeks of 
Servian invasions of Bulgaria, and while it seems 
difficult to reach the facts in regard to this move- 
ment, the recurrence of the reports shows how strained 





the relations are between Servia and Bulgaria, and 
how determined the Servians are to aggrandize them- 
selves during the present emergency. 

In Macedonia there is a complication of claims 
more difficult to unravel than in any other of these 
provinces. It is in the hands of the Turks, with 
claims upon it from Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Albanians, and Roumanians, while Austria is not 
without hope of getting some share of it for herself. 
Disorder and local insurrections, instigated, it is 
believed, by Russian influence, have been frequent 
in Macedonia for months past. Everything is in 
disorder ; the Bulgarian inhabitants suffering most 
of all. Any attempt, however, to deal with Mace- 
donia which should not include a recognition of the 
claims of Greece would be met by a popular uprising 
in the latter country, which is armed to the teeth, 
and held back from aggression with the greatest 
difficulty. 

The two countries most immediately concerned in 
the present crisis are Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 
Bulgaria has been rapidly growing of l:te years in 
wealth and in stability. Prince Alexander was 
placed at the head of affairs to represent Russian 
interests, and he endeavored to unite two instruments 
of administration so diverse as a democratic consti- 
tution and a Russian army. Four or five years ago 
he suspended the constitution for a term of years on 
the ground of political necessity, and attempted to 
rule arbitrarily. He saw his own error, however, 
restored the constitution, and has made himself very 
popular with his people ; bat he has failed to satisfy 
the expectations of his Russian protectors. In plac- 
ing him at the head of affairs they builded better 
and wiser than they knew, and Bulgaria, now grown 
into political stability and strength, is already seek- 
ing to throw off Russian influence. The people have 
been grateful to Russia for services in times past, but 
they are now anxious and determined to stand 
alone. 

Eastern Roumelia, which has lately united itself to 
Bulgaria by a popular uprising, is one of the most 
prosperous and beautiful of the Balkan principalities. 
Its people are intelligent, industrious, and progres- 
sive. Allied to Bulgaria by every tie of race and of 
interest, they have been constantly irritated by the 
relics of Turkish rule which survived the Treaty of 
Berlin. The last Governor-General was a Bulgarian, 
and a patriotic man; but the fact that he was appointed 
by Turkey, and that he represented Turkish interests, 
made his position one of extreme difficulty. His 
administrative capacity and his thorough integrity 
have not saved him from the inevitable failure of all 
who attempt to serve two masters. The Sultan 
looked to him for the conservation of Turkish 
interests ; the Bulgarians expected him to govern 
with an eye single to national claims ; Russia has 
perpetually offered advice through her consuls, 
which she expected would be followed in gratitude 
for her influence in securing him his position ; 
Austria and Greece have not been slow to press their 
claims upon him. Altogether, the position was an 
untenable one, and those who were familiar with the 
state of affairs in Eastern Roumelia were not sur- 
prised at an outbreak which has severed the last 
remaining ties with Turkey and reunited the province 
to Bulgaria. 

Turkey insists upon the restoration of the status 
quo which existed before the recent disturbance, 
planting herself upon the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin ; but it is not easy to undo what has already 
been accomplished, either by a spontaneous move- 
ment in Roumelia, or else by a movement instigated 
by the intrigues of Russia or Austria, or both. The 
Great Powers who were parties to the Berlin Treaty 
would probably find little difficulty in settling the 
mere question which Turkey raises, but any attempt 
to disturb the present condition of things will not re- 
store the former status quo. It will simply reopen 
the whole question, and necessitate the hearing and 
decision of all the various claims put forward for re- 
adjustment of boundary lines among this group of 
peoples. If these boundary lines were really ethnical, 
and separated different races from each other, the 
question might even then be a comparatively simple 
one ; but there is a confusion of races which compli- 
cates the problem almost hopelessly. In Macedonia, 
upon which Greece has undoubted claims in any re- 
adjustment of boundary lines, there is a large Bul- 
garian population, whose sympathies and interests 
are with their neighbors on the north rather than 
with the Greeks on the south. Moreover, these 
various States all owe their existence to European 
diplomacy, and are therefore each under obligations 





to some one or other of the Great Powers. If they 
could be left to settle their difficulties among them- 
selves there would be very little serious trouble. The 
real perplexity arisee from the fact that in any con- 
sideration of their various interests the interests of 
the European Powers must also be considered. It is 
this double set of interests, with the final division of 
Turkey in the background, which produces a compli- 
cation such as diplomats probably never had to deal 
with before in the history of the world. 








WHAT IS ORTHODOXY? 


CORRESPONDENT in another column asks us 

three questions which he braids together in 
one. For greater clearness we separate the strands. 
We think we have answered them explicitly hereto- 
fore ; but since they are asked again we answer them 
again. Is it legitimate for The Christian Union, an 
undenominational journal, to tell its readers what is 
Congregationalism, in the face of contradictory state- 
ments by a Congregational organ? Yes! We respect 
all denominational organs ; we accept the infallibility 
of none of them. The ‘‘ Churchman ” is not author- 
ized to utter the last word for the Episcopal Church, 
nor the ‘‘ Examiner” for the Baptist churches, nor 
the ‘‘ Advocate ” for the Methodist Church, nor the 
‘*Congregationalist” for the Congregational churches. 
There is no pope and there are no oracles in Protestant- 
ism. Is the doctrine of second probation consistent 
with the Andover Creed? There is no doctrine of 
second probation. What our correspondent so mis- 
calls is the doctrine that there is only one true test of 
character—the acceptance or rejection of Jesus 
Christ ; that those to whom Christ has never been 
presented have never had any Ohristian probation, 
and that they will have one before they are con- 
demned. The Andover Oreed says nothing about this 
doetrine explicitly, and, if inconsistent with it at all, 
is'so only by remote implication. We should not sub- 
rcribe to the Andover Creed, but, in our judgment, 
Professor Smyth’s teaching of future probation is 
quite as consistent with it as Professor Park’s teach- 
ing concerning sin and atonement. 

The third question is the only one of general inter- 
est. Is future probation consistent with orthodoxy ? 
and does it not ‘‘ cut the nerve of missions”? Ortho- 
doxy is, in our judgment, very simple. It is all com- 
prised in the two articles of Christlieb's now famous 
creed: Man a sinner ; God his Saviour. There are a 
great many philosophical premises and conclusions 
which have been more or less connected with these 
two articles, and which are more or less logically 
dependent on them ; but none of them are essen- 
tially evangelical. A man may believe that man 
‘* fell upward,” that the first chapters of Genesis are 
parable or poetry ; or that all men sinned in Adam 
and fell with him iu the first transgression: if he 
believes that man to-day is not merely unripe and 
immature, needing development, but dead in tres- 
passes and sin, needing divine pardon and a new and 
divine life, he is orthodox on the first point. He 
may believe that one must know the historic Christ 
and receive the divine grace of an unknown God 
through a knowledge of his Son, or he may believe 
that every aspiration toward virtue and godliness in 
pagan or Christian isa message from an invisible but 
divine Saviour, and that apprehending and follow- 
ing the message is faith ; he may believe that God’s 
grace is limited to this life, or he may believe, with 
wider hope, that it extends to the life to come; he 
may believe that the issue of rejecting it is eternal 
sin, or he may believe that it is eternal death ; in a 
word, he may agree with Professor Smyth, or Joseph 
Cook, or R. W. Dale, or Archdeacon Farrar : if he be- 
lieves that the only hope of a lost world is in a divine 
Saviour, he is orthodox on the second article of the 
Christian’s creed. To orthodox belief only these two 
things are necessary : the repentance which cries out, 
What shall I do to be saved ? and the faith which lays 
hold on the answer, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

As to the nerve of missions, history answers our 
correspondent. Missions were born of a wider 
hope. And as the coneeption of God’s love has grown 
larger and the hope in God’s love has grown wider, 
the Christian enthusiasm for preaching that love and 
that hope to others has grown more intense. The 
more you give men to preach, the more will be their 
desire to preach it. Fear paralyzes, hope inspires. 
Perfect love casteth out fear. The true missionary 
spirit is not inspired by a fear of future doom. The 
Scriptures are written in the present tense. Man is 
lost, not going to be by and by; he is dead in tres- 
passes and sins, not very sick and in danger of dying. 
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Ohrist is light and hope and love and joy, here and 
now. Heaven and hell are present actualities, not 
future possibilities. Sin is the one great evil ; 
righteousness is the one great good. He has a piti- 
fully shallow conception of redemption who would 
stay his hand from laboring to redeem men from 
drunkenness if assured that they would have no 
headache in the morning. Drunkenness is worse 
than poverty ; sin is worse than punishment. From 
the narrow conception of redeeming love which our 
correspondent represents—alas! quite too common 
in the church of Christ, where love is alloyed with 
selfishness, and faith with sensuous pains and 
pleasures—we appeal to the actual experience in the 
hearts and lives of the missionaries actually in the 
field ; missionaries who are moved—we fear no con- 
tradiction from one of them—not by a fear of some 
future consequences to the pagan, still less by a pity 
for their sufferings now, but by a deep spiritual 
sense of their guilt, of the dreadful fact that they 
are without God and therefore without hope, and by 
a spiritual impulse irresistible, to carry to them that 
now sit in darkness and the shadow of death the 
light and life and glory of a present God made mani- 
fest in the person of his Son. 

Whoever holds this faith and labors in this spirit 
we call orthodox ; and with him we rejoice to have 
spiritual fellowship. We would not deny it to him 
even though he held to unconditional election and 
a limited atonement. 


HE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator belongs to that large class of persons who 
do not enjoy others’ use of slang, although he is very well 
acquainted with its vocabulary, and is not as puzzled 
at its dialect as are those who have been more filial to 
their mothertongue. There is undoubtedly an originality in 
slang, and those who desire such originality may raise a 
laugh with a thought which if dressed in honest English 
would never have been considered worth the speaking. 
Only a few weeks ago the Spectator listened to an addrvss 
from the Governor of one of the most populous and pros- 
perous of our States, delivered to an audience above the 
average in culture and appearance. The speaker in ques- 
tion worked with commendable though somewhat d:ma- 
gogic vigor to gain applause. After painful but unsuccess- 
ful exertions, he fell back on the simple expedient of slang, 
in which, it must be confessed, he was more adept than in 
the English language. From that moment he found his 
audience very appreciative. Only a few years ago Wash- 
ington society was mortified by a Cabinet officer’s speech 
which had become so ‘‘ Americanized ’’ as to seem mere 
buffoonery in comparison with the careful English of the 
speaker whom he was attempting to introduce. The blame 
for both of the speeches referred to lies not, however, in the 
public men, but in the common people. Both Governor 
and Cabinet officer had heard their master, ‘the common 
people,” use the very terms which they introduced into 
their orations. and can hardly be taken to task for their 
somewhat servile imitation of the public. If people wish 
the sensational effect of slang in their conversation, they 
will soon be regaled with it in their politics, their literature, 
and their religion. 


It is impossible to predict what other people will find 
amusing, and the Spectator has long since been as shy of 
recommending a funny book to his nearest friends as he is 
of a servant or a boarding-place. He has even told stories 
which seemed to him highly ludicrous, but which had such a 
saddening effect on his audience as to cause him almost 
to resolve never to allude toa joke again. With fear and 
trembling does he sometimes mention ‘‘ The Snark,’’ “‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and ‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass,”” books 
which appear to him to contain excruciatingly funny things, 
but which seem to arouse such antagonism in the bosoms of 
some people (not stupid people, either) that they can hardly 
endure the sight of the volumes. It is not the difficulty of 
which Touchstone complained : ‘‘ When a man’s wit is not 
seconded by the forward child understanding, it strikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room !’’ It 
is when there is no doubt of the understanding of the hearer 
that it strikes a man still more dead than that, not to have 
his wit seconded ; for in this case there is an awful possibil- 
ity suggested as to whether his own understanding may not 
be at fault. The sense of humor is a subtle and mysterious 
gift, and one to be included in Lord Dundreary’s list of 
things for which ‘‘no fellah can account.’? The Spectator 
was riding the other day in an open horse-car in one of our 
smaller cities, when the driver stopped, loosened the horses 
from the car, and allowed them to drink from an iron 
trough at one side of the street. The conductor assisted, 
and they were joined at the trough by a boy riding horse- 
back on an extra horse used to help the others in dragging 
the cars up the steep hills of the city. The conductor 
grasped the boy’s leg, and tried with more or less vigor to 
pull him off his horse, in which purpose he did not succeed. 
The driver helped by giving sundry pokes and digs to the 
drinking animal to make him start. The boy retaliated 
afterwards by sportively riding them down, and making 
them jump out of the way of his horse. The whole perform- 
ance was evidently considered exquisitely funny by the 
participants, and they all returned to their respective posts 
with broad grins on their faces. The Spectator, thinking of 
many things, smiled also. 











The Spectator has often noticed a certain maternal 
peculiarity which he at first thought to be confined to the 
foolish among the mothers, but on more careful observa- 
tion he finds it cropping out in the wise as well. It is that 
of repeating the little speeches of their children while the 
children themselves are present, usually understanding 
every word that is said. The only difference that the Spec- 
tator has been able to perceive between the wise and the 
foolish mammas in this respect is that the wise repeat the 
bright sayings, and the foolish include the silly ones, of these 
small personages; though this rule is not so invariable as 
one would suppose, for to the brightest mother every word 
of a favorite child is of such interest that she seems unable 
to imagine that society at large may not share her feelings. 
The Spectator would not fora moment discourage the repeti 
tion of children’s sayings, which are often exceedingly 
amusing, and sometimes profoundly interesting and sug- 
gestive to every thoughtful mind; but he would never 
allow the children themselves to hear this done, for the 
effect is invariably to make them conscious, pert, and 
obtrusive. The Spectator has seen this happen so many 
times where individual remonstrance would be, to say the 
least, inappropriate, that he ‘‘feels a concern,” as the 
Quakers say, to utter a general expostulation in regard to 
the practice. Ifthe parents would take note of the expres- 
sion of self-satisfied importance that comes over a child’s 
face when they are proudly telling a visitor how it said this, 
that, or the other, they would hesitate a little before indulg- 
ing themselves in a pleasure which does nothing but harm 
to the child. And too often these speeches sound to the un- 
biased listener something like the immortal Mr. Woodhouse’s 
illustration of the brilliancy of his grandchildren in Miss 
Austen’s novel of ‘‘Emma.’”’ ‘They are such clever chil 
dren,” says the old gentleman, fondly, ‘‘and so knowing. 
The little boy, now, will come and stand by my chair and 
say, ‘ Dear grandpa, will you give me a bit of string?’ You 
can’t think how clever he is !”’ 





The Spectator had supposed that the Pullman car was 
the perfection of luxury in traveling, but he discovered last 
week a car which seems to him to surpass anything before 
known, and he has traveled in the old Woodruff car, the 
Wagner, the Pullman, and the Mann palace car. This new 
discovery of the Spectator’s was the Monarch Car, and he 
found it on the Passumpsic Railroad on the night trip from 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, to Springfield, Mass. By day it is 
an ordinary drawing-room car, with roomy chairs, differing 
from other drawing-room cars only in that the space 
between the windows is somewhat broader. At night the 
chairs, which rest on a single leg, are folded up and dropped 
down upon the floor; the panel between the windows 
swings out upon a hinge, and is four.d to contain two spring 
beds. The seats being out of the way, the lower spring bed 
is nearer the floor than in either the Wagner or the Pullman 
car, making thus a much roomier berth, while the vacated 
panel serves as a ventilator and furnishes what is often 
painfully lacking in a sleeping-car, fresh air. The car has 
also a buffet equipped with means for furnishing the 
traveler with a light breakfast. 





The Spectator heard the other day of one instance which 
affords a practical answer to the question often asked by 
women who are left unexpectedly without means, What 
shall I do for a living? The lady who has afforded this 
answer was reared in a luxurious home, surrounded by 
ample wealth, and endowed with all the refinement and 
culture which wealth and the best society can afford. Na- 
ture had happily also endowed her with that which wealth 
cannot afford ; namely, common sense ; and she availed her- 
self of her advantage to go to a cooking-school and become 
a mistress in the culinary art. Misfortune befalling the 
family bas thrown her upon her own resources, with one or 
more dependent upon her. Instead of falling into the long 
line of applicants for schoo]-teachers’ positions, or burden- 
ing the mails with children’s stories and poems, to be re- 
jected by cold-hearted editors, she has called her cooking 
skill into requisition. She has quietly let it be known 
among her old-time friends tbat she will serve them in their 
kitchens on occasion. When any oneof the circle in whose 
parlor she once was and still might be a social ornament 
desires to give a specially nice dinner or tea, they send for 
her. She brings her cooking wrapper in a little hand-bag, 
takes charge of the kitchen as the pilot does of a steamship 
on entering port, relieves the mistress of all care, anxiety, 
and concern, and sends up a charming meal, such as a 
less cultivated cook could not provide. She is in such great 
demand that her prices have already doubled. Why is not 
this an excellent example to be followed by any one who 
posseeses equal capacity and equal common sense ? 





The Spectator heard of a conversation between two chil- 
dren the other day which seemed to him very suggestive as 
to the care that should be taken in explaining to them the 
meanings of words used in special connections. These two 
small children had been watching from a window the external 
evidences of a funeral taking place in a house on the opposite 
side of the street. After it was all over and the carriages 
had disappeared, one of the children said, ‘‘ Two people 
must have died in that house!’ ‘Did they?” said the 
other, rather awe-stricken by the’ announcement, which 
was made in a tone of authority. ‘‘ Yes,” said the other; 
‘*there must have been two people, for the coffin was long 
enough for two bodies.’”” Here another member of the family 
interposed, and after some questioning found that the little 
boy, having been told that our souls went to heaven, and 
that our bodies were buried when we died, had concluded 
that the soul was situated in the arms, legs, and head, which 
mounted visibly to heaven at our death, leaving the trunk 
or body to be put in the ground. It seems incredible that 
such a misapprehension could have occurred to him, but 
the story is perfectly true. George MacDonald’s recom- 





mendation that a child should be taught that he is a soul, 
in possession of a body, is a wise and beautiful thought, and 
perhaps would give him a nore spiritual idea of himself and 


of life and death than anything else he could be told; but 
there is need of more thought and discretion in the discus- 
sion of such subjects before and to children than is com 
monly exercised. Ways of speaking and expressions to 
which we have become accustomed through conventional 
usage strike the mind of a child in a very different light ; 
and we might even find it of benefit to ourselves if we should 
occasionally pause to consider the real meaning of the con 
ventional language we are so apt to use on all subjects, 


from the least to the greatest. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
N many ways there is shameless disregard of the 
Lord’s Day. Within six miles of Boston you may 
hear the sharp report of the sportsman’s gun, and, lo! 
the trembling quail and other birds bleed. The Puritan 
and Mosaic Sabbaths have gone, not to return. When 
will Christian light and life give us a genuine Christian 
observance of the Lord’s Day? A helpful work at the 
present time is the anonymous book of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. entitled ‘‘ Eight Studies of the Lord’s 
Dey.” Much inquiry has been raised as to its author 
ship. The author is a lawyer of Cincinnati, who has 
died since the work was written—a Mr. Gray, whose 
legal training seems to have qualified him to treat 
the question from the historic, in contradistinction 
from the theologic, view-point, and whose pages are 
full of the rich Gospel truth and spirit. 

Archdeacon Farrar is having warm and appreciative 
receptions. Churches are not large enough to accom- 
modate the throng who want to hear him preach. At 
Harvard University Chapel he was so unchurchly as to 
pause in his discourse, quietly lay aside the surplice, and 
at the close of the service he walked from the pulpit 
with iton his arm. Boston has no better audiences to 
offer than those that greeted the Archdeacon in Tremont 
Temple to hear his lectures on Dante and Browning 
Without the graces of oratory or elocution, gesticulating 
only occasionally with short, sharp strokes of the right 
arm and clenched fist, without compass of voice to 
match the sweep and swing of his rhetoric, he yet held 
the rapt attention of his vast audiences by the richness, 
beauty, and strength of his sentences, and by his almost 
matchless quiet moral earnestness. His power of 
spiritual impressiveness is remarkable. The lecture on 
Dante was especially effective in this particular. The 
lecture was a sermon with the immortal allegory for the 
text Its power was in the rich and incisive spiritual 
interpretation. We felt the presence of the great poet, 
his terrible reprisals of conscience, his triumphant strug- 
gles of repentance and ascension into paradise. The 
power was not in the fearful imagery of hell and the 
stern depictings of purgatory ; it was in the sympathy 
of the audience with a great soul face io face with its 
sins, the convicting power of conscience and the restor- 
ing power of repentance. No one pitied Dante; no one 
cared to have him escape the consequences of his sin; 
but the manful struggle of soul and the divine light of 
love were grand and sublime. The conscience of the 
audience was stirred with earnest thoughtfulness. Dr. 
Farrar asserted that hell is a state of soul, and nota 
place of torment. 

What impressed me in listening to Farrar was his 
moral aud spiriiual power over the audience. The 
author of the ‘‘ Eternal Hope” and of ‘‘ Mercy and 
Judgment” has a masterful grip onthe conscience. It 
is not the grip of fear, of punishment, of torment ; it is 
the grip of present reality, of holding men to their con 
sciences when the Gospel torch flares in upon them the 
light of truth. Farrar has the gift of revealing men unto 
themselves, at the same time revealing the Father’s 
healing grace. The pulpit of to-day is weak, so far as 
it is weak, in the loss of power over the moral nature, 
There is not the ictus that strikes right into the con 
science. There is not the presentness of tremendous 
realities. Future punishment is not preached much even 
by the Calvinists, who stoutly maintain it as a theolog- 
ical dogma ; and when it is preached the futureness dis- 
arms it of terror to the men of this generation. The one 
need of the pulpit is the moral power to bring men to see 
their sins as a present reality, and to stand face to face 
now with their Maker and Judge. The test of the new 
theology, of the “* progressive theology,” will be its apt- 
ness to grapple with sin, to kindle the fires of conscience 
in the materializing men of to-day. If the pulpits of 
Boston could actualize over the congregations the moral 
and spiritual impressiveness of Dr. Farrar, their power 
would be instantly increased many fold. 

The Prohibition vote in the State this year was about 
one-half of what it was last year on the gubernatorial 
ticket, being something over four thousand. This is a 
large increase over the vote for some ilme previous 


last year, the average being less than two thousand. In 
many directions the sentiment is growing that intemper- 
ance is a dire evil, and the signs seem to point to effect- 


ive measures to restrain and suppress it. On election 
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day the grogshops were closed, according to provision of 
the recent State law. There was prohibition for one 
day which did essentially prohibit. In Cambridge there 
was not a single case of drunkenness in the municipal 
court on the following morning, an unprecedented fact 
of recent years. 

One of the most nauseating court scenes in Boston has 
been the Taber divorce case, revealing incidentally the 
moral volcano which is buraing beneath our civilization. 
The suggestion of Secretary Dike, of the Divorce Re- 
form League, that the pastors preach on divorce Thanks- 
giving Day, or on Sunday, is timely, and the proposed 
themea fruitful one. Yet the trouble lies back of the 
divorce courts, in the very blood of the family life of 
to-day. Divorce statistics indicate the subtle poison that 
is working at the foundations of society. One sermon 
from the pastors would be well, but if the pastors would 
study the family problem as it is, the cheap, commer- 
clal ideas of marriage, the free social reciprocity, the 
corrupting influences that are at work among the young, 
and set themselves by constant care, watching, teaching, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, to exalt purity and 
enthrone love, bringing the power of their office to bear 
continually on the divineness of marriage and the 
cursedness of social license, they would set in motion 
streams of influence that in the pext generation would 
produce almost a :moral millennium. This devil can be 
cast out only by united and persistent application of the 
Gospel at the sources of society. 

Cases come to my notice often, on good authority, of 
people who come to the city, work in saloons and stores 
for three dollars a week, and supplement their income 
by illicit practices. 

Church attendance this season seems to be unusu- 
ally good. In Waltham the Rev. Mr. Fullerton is hold- 
ing free services Sunday evenings for the masses, his 
house being filled. The Old South Church in Boston 
bas not seats to accommodate all who want to worship 
there. I am sometimes asked whether the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon is a success as pastor of this church. The 
above fact speaks for itself. 

About Christmas D. Lothrop & Co. wili bring out a 
volume of sermons by Dr. Reuen Thomas, the publica- 
tion being by request from friends in this country and 
England. Advanced sheets which I have seen indicate a 
volume on vital issues, fresh, and, in a general sense, 
containing a system of divinity adapted to the popular 
mind. 

The Jewish rabbi, the Rev. Solomon Schindler, has 
preached a series of remarkable sermons on the Jewish 
People. Rejecting Jesus as the promised Messiah of 
the Jews, he finds in Bar Kochba a genuine Messiah 
who did not succeed. He claims that the Hebrew idea 
of the Messiah was simply that of a leader, one to cap- 
tain the nation in its struggles for liberty. He closed 
his sermon last Saturday with these significant words: 
‘‘Tsracl has never forgotten its noble heroes nor its 
martyrs. It has paid them their tribute of tears, 
and mourns them still; but it never made saints of 
them, it never worshiped them, it never preserved 
their relics and worked miracles with them. The 
revolt of Bar Kochba was the last military enter 
prise of our nation. After it, it cessed to be a po- 
litical body, and its future history is that of a religious 
sect. We do not claim to-day to be a nation. We are 
good Germans in Germany, good Frenchmen in France, 
law-abiding Englishmen in England, and in this our glo- 
rious Republic, which, better than any other country in 
the world, protects our liberties and our rights, we are 
true and faithful Americans, ready to prove it with our 
blood if an emergency for such a proof should arise. We 
wish for no other country and for no other form of gov- 
ernment, and all our efforts are directed toward the one 
great aim, cherished by all true Americans, without 
distinction of race, color, or creed—the aim to make our 
beloved country respected and honored all over the 
world.” OBSERVER. 


BITS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE WINE 
AND BEER DRINKING COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE. 


HERE seems to bea general impression that the 

lighter beverages, beer and wine, will drive out the 
more intoxicating. Discriminating license laws are made 
so astofavor them. For argument and example to sup- 
port this impression we are bidden to look to the wine 
and beer districts of France and Germany. Travelers 
coming home teli us many stories of delightful evenings 
spent in beer gaidens, end of pleasant afternoons at the 
café. They say that they saw no intoxicated person. 
Further, they tell us that the water is so bad that it is im- 
possible to drink it with safety to.one’s health ; that wire 
is very cheap, and always placed upon the hotel table 
free. All this has an influence upon the minds of men, 
and makes one think that nothing would be so benefi- 








cial to real temperance as the establishment of the beer | 


garden and café in every town andcity. Are these 
things so? For one, I saw a very different state of 
things. The ordinary traveler goes with a friend or 





friends, and sees the best side of things. I went alone, 
without even a guide or courier, depending upon my 
guide-book for information to get about the highways 
and byways and cities. My eyes looked upon a very 
different state of things in regard to these drinking cus- 
toms. Perhaps having no friend with me, and mingling 
with the people, I was erabled in a six months’ sojourn 
to see scme things as they are. 

Never was there a greater fallacy promulgated than 
that it is necessary to drink wine in Europe on account 
of the water being so bad. I drank the water every- 
where freely, even in Venice, where allthe drinking 
water is brought from the mainland {n boats, and ex: 
perienced no difficulty or unpleasant effects. There is 
no better water, I believe, than that found in Europe. 
While travelers, unaccustomed to wine at home, drink- 
ing it in Europe, were continually on the sick-list, I en- 
joyed splendid health, and had no difficulty in taking 
the longest tramps in every city and town that I visited. 
From New York back to New York, though going out 
in poor health, I found no necessity to use wine or 
spirits of any kind, and did not doso. I found others 
doing like myself, but the majority were wine-takers 
and beer-drinkers, many of them not from neceasity, 
but because they liked it, and it was a part of the trip. 

As to wine at the hotel table, at many ‘able d'hite 
dinners wine is furnished free, but it fs generally as 
poor asit ischeap. Foreven poor wine you will pay 
from fifty cents a pint up. 

It seems strange to hear men speak of there being no 
drunkennessin Germany. I have sometimes asked my- 
self where were their eyes, or what was their definition 
of drunkenness. I shall certainly never forget a certain 
Sunday spent in Cologne, where I saw more drunken 
men on the street than I had ever seen in any one day 
in any American city. As it was a special festal day, 
this might have been the cause of more drinking. 

But the beer garden ! Its home is in Munich ; there it 
flourishes in allits glory. There are beer gardens and 
beer gardens. But I wish to speak not of the lower but 
of the higher class. The higher class in Munich are all 
open to the street, protected from it, however, by a 
high iron railing. If you wish to enter you go through 
an iron gate, take your seat at a small table, and ordera 
glass of beer; that is the entrance fee. The place is 
beautifully lighted with colored lights, and a band plays 
there as only a German band can play. The lights and 
music make the place seem like fairyland. I started one 
evening from the ‘‘ Hotel of the Four Seasons,” not to 
go in, but to look on from tke outside at three or four of 
these beer gardens (everything can be seen from the 
street), As I looked on at eight or nine o'clock, I said, 
‘‘How delightful it is in there! Men seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves so much. There are women and chil- 
dren, too. What a happy time they are having over 
thelr beer! I think I must be wrong. I am too old- 
fashioned in my ideas.” Then the thought occurred, 
‘ Watch these gardens until they close up ; comearound 
every hour, and see how these people act.” SolIdid. I 
took my rounds every hour. At ten o’clock still every- 
thing was pleasant. At eleven o'clock the crowd had 
thinned a little, and I noticed that here and there a head 
was on the table, the talk was lesa lively. At twelve 
o'clock but half remained. At about one o'clock the must- 
cians were putting up their instruments and men were 
coming out of the entrance walking unsteadily and talk- 
ing thick or laughing loudly. As I looked through the 
fron railing I could see men, women, and children 
stretched out upon the greensward, or some with heads 
upon the table. If I had asked a waiter he would doubt- 
less have told me that they were asleep, but the heavy 
breathing told that it was something more than the sweet 
natural sleep ; it seemed like the sleep of drunkenness, 
They were overcome by a drunken sleep. I was glad 
that I had watched for the dark side of the picture. 
They tell us that it is a beautiful picture to see a man in 
a beer garden with his family. But who wants his child 
brought up ina beer garden? Will we beany better off 
when our statesmen and theologians discuss the great 
topics of our time and all time with brains that are 
muddled with beer? England, a few years ago, thought 
to drive out the stronger liquors by encouraging beer- 
shops, but only found that it increased the sale of 
the stronger liquors. How is it in that great wine-pro- 
ducing country, France? Paris—for France is Paris 
and Paris is France—Paris, years ago, may have been 
partial to wine, but she is not so to-day. 

Walk through the streets of Paris any Sunday after. 
noon (for that is the festal day) and watch the little 
groups collected around the tables that obstruct the side- 
walks in front of what used to be the wine-shops. 
What arethey calling for? Wine? No; but absinthe. 
Look up at the signs, and in great large letters you will 
see upon all these shops the word ‘‘ Absinthe.” This is 
the drink of Paris to-day. The light wines have not 
driven out the stronger liquors, but have brought in the 
strongest and most destructive liquor known to man. 

H. T. Sguu, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Cortland, N. Y. 

October 26, 1885. 





A TRIPLE QUESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

AM and have been an admiring reader of The Chris- 

tien Union for more than six years, and, having sald 
that, I need not tell you, what thousands have told you 
before this, I am in full sympathy with its noble, Chris- 
tian spirit. And hence it is with reluctance that I ask 
you the following questions, lest you should think I do 
not agree with you, which I most heartily do, in general. 
The questions are these : 

Do you still claim to be an undenominational paper ? 
and, if so, on what ground do you defend the position 
of the Andover professors, and insist that they are or- 
thodox, in the face of the denials made by Congrega- 
tional papers? Have you any authority to represent to 
the world that the Congregational churches teach, or 
ought to teach, a Second Probation? Is it right for 
you to tell your readers, ‘‘ This is, or should be, Con- 
gregationalism,” when the denominational papers of the 
Congregational churches insist that it is not and should 
not be? Are not the Congregational papers defending 
the faith of the Puritans in repudiating the second pro- 
bation heresy ? Is it your candid opinion, the sober, 
second-thought opinion, that the Andover Creed admits 
of the teaching of a second probation? If that creed 
was not formulated for the express purpose of preclud- 
ing that particular heresy, do you think those who 
formed it could have expressed themeelves more strongly 
against it without defining the heresy as it now exists? 
Does it accord with your reputation for fairness to 
defend the second probation heresy—mark you, it is no 
longer the hope held as a ‘‘ working hypothesis "—of 
those who have covenanted to teach orthodox doctrines 
as understood by theologians more than a century ago? 
Is not that the manifest intention of the Andover Creed ? 
I do not object to the teaching of a second probation by 
those who belleve it; but I find it very difficult to rec- 
oncile The Christian Union’s defense of men who have 
covenanted to defend the Andover Creed, and the claim 
it makes of defending right and truth. It is unnatural ; 
that is, it seems unnatural that you should be in such a 
situation. There seems to be an incongruity between 
your profession and your actual deeds, 

Does ‘‘ Obzerver,” your Boston correspondent, show 
quite enough ingenuousness in his criticisms of the 
Congregational papers? Does his spirit commend the 
New Departure? And here I might ask, does the gen- 
eral spirit of the New Departurists commend itself to the 
public ? 

Those who defend the second probation heresy tell 
us that they do it because the heathen, for example, 
whv die without having the historic Christ presented to 
them will be better prepared to accept salvation in the 
other world than they are to walk in the light which 
they have at present. If this is true, is it not a gross 
outrage to send the Gospel to them, when the chances 
are 80 strongly against their accepting the Gospel in this 
life? If the motives to repentance are so much greater 
in the other world than they are here, in God’s name, 
let The Christian Union speak out against Christian 
missions ; let it speak out against all preaching of the 
Gospel ; let us close the ears of the worl to the historic 
Christ ; for better far suffer a)1 the ills that life is heir 
to, and dle without salvation, than to lose the more 
favorable opportunity of the world to come. 

Yours very truly, CLAYTON ForBEs. 


{Our reply to these questions will be found on the edito- 
rial pages.—Eps. C, U.] 








A meeting of those specially interested in charitable work 
and organization was held last week in the parlors of Mrs. 
William G. Choate, Madison Avenue, New York City. Some 
delightfal music was rendered by the quartet of the Men- 
delesohn Glee Club, and addresses were given by Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, ‘‘ Bishop of Chautauqaa,’’ Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
and Edward Everett Hale. Tuelatter gave some account at 
length of the work of the “‘ 10 times 1 are 10” clubs, explaining 
that their fourfold motto, ‘‘ Look up, not down, ” ‘‘Forward, 
not backward,”’ ‘‘Ont, not in,’”’ and ‘‘ Lend a hand,’’ was only 
a nineteenth century translation of the Faith, Hope, and 
Charity of the Gospel. Emphasis was laid by the speakers 
on the importance of some method of intercommunication 
between these engaged in Christian charitable work, and it 
Was announced that arrangements have been made for the 
publication of a magazine for this purpose, to be entitled 
‘*Lend a Hand.’’ The Rev. Edward Everett Hale is to be 
the editor-in-chief, ana Mrs. Isabella C. Davis managing ed- 
itor. A thousand copies have be2n subscribed for in Boston 
by men of means for free distribution among charity work- 
ers, and arrangements were practically consummated at 
this meeting for securing an equal number of copies for 
distribution among charity workers of New York City. 
The ‘‘ 10 times 1 are 10’ clubs are taking a great interest in 
this magazine, and promise to afford a good constituency 
from the start. The first number will be issued about the 
first of January. 





The writer of the communication entitled ** Wanted—a 
Minister,’’ and signed ‘‘ Mining Parish,’ which appeared 
in our issue of October 15, would greatly oblige us by 
sending his address, which has been mislaid.—Eps. C. U. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ENGLISH SOCIALISM. 


By CHar.es B. Spanr. 


T is a common saying in England that “ Socialism is 
in the air.” On the Continent England is always 
spoken of as the home of extreme individualism, or, as 
the Germans express it, of ‘‘ that accursed Manchester- 
ism which condemns the State to the réle of a night 
watchman.” A few years ago Socialism was held in 
extreme contempt. Now it is treated with a certain 
distrustful respect. Cobbett’s jingle, 
‘* What is a Socialist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings,” 
is no longer the accepted definition. Conservative 
speakers still use it, but many of their hearers think that 
a Socialist may be something more. In England one- 
tenth of society receives an income equal to that of the 
other nine-tenths. It is therefore obvious even to some 
‘practical men” that there is something wrong. The lack 
of judgment shown by the Socialists is not more dis- 
graceful than the blind stupidity and heartlessness of 
those who say that the present condition is the best pos- 
sible, and cry down all those who are not willing to let 
well enough aione. 

Shortly after my arrival in England it was my good 
fortune to meet an Oxford graduate who was an 
avowed Socialist. By him I was introduced to others, 
and invited to a meeting of ‘‘The Fabian Soclety.” 
Here I saw the cultured Socialism of London. Inas- 
much as it is quite the mode in England for ladies to 
believe in woman’s suffrage, I was not surprised to find 
them well represented among the Fabians. Several 
of them wore short hair, but this does not signify in 
England. All of them appeared refined, and three or 
four of them were even pretty. Of course all were well 
dressed. A few workingmen were in the little hall in 
which the meeting was held, but I found out that they 
were not Fablans. In fact, the Fabian Society is a 
strictly kid-gloved organization. One of the members 
occasionally attends the meetings ina brougham, but the 
others say that they consider this very wicked. Gen. 
erally speaking, the members are very much in earnest 
about their beliefs, but they view with a great deal of 
complacency the fact that the institution of private 
property will probab)y last longer than they will. 

The creed of the Fablans is well and brightly written. 
The chief articles in it are as follows: 

That it is the duty of each member of the State to pro- 
vide for his or her own wants by his or her own labor. 
That a life interest in the land and capital of the nation 
is the birthright of every indiuidual born within its con- 
fines. That the most striking result of our present sys- 
tem of farming out the national land and capital to 
private individuals has been the division of society into 
hostile classes, with large appetites and no dinners at one 
extreme, and Jarge dinners and no appetites at the other. 
That the established government has no more right to 
call itself the State than the smoke of London has to call 
itself the weather. That we had rather face a civil war 
than such another century as the present one has been. 

In listening to the discussion which took place, it was 
easy to see that most of the English Socialists had not 
been drilled in the system of Marx. Their ideas in 
regard to the form of their Utopta were singularly varled 
and singularly vague. Nevertheless, they insisted that, 
whatever it was, the socialistic form of soclety could not 
possibly be so bad as the present one. To some minds 
the haze which gathered about it had the effect of a 
halo. Some of the Fab{fans were not Socialists at all, 
merely Radicals; none of them belfeved in absolute 
equality. Their ideal was that of St. Simon, ‘‘To each 
man his capacily; to each capacity according to its 
work.” In talking with one of the brightest mem- 
bers I admitted that each workman should receive 
the entire product of his work, but insisted that 
if a workman, for example, should build a house 
for others he had a perfect right to be paid for the 
service which his capital rendered. The Fabian an- 
swered that in this case interest on capital would be 
justifiable, but he insisted that it was an imaginary case. 
He said that every rich man in England had become so 
either by inheritance or by the spoliation of the laborers. 

A few days after the Fabian meeting I attended a lect- 
ure on Co-operation by C. W. Mowbray, given in the 
hall of ‘‘ The Soctalist League.” This is the soclety to 
which William Morris, the poet, belongs. Mrs. Dr. 
Aveling, the daughter of Karl Marx, is also a member. 
On the walls of the room opposite the entrance was the 
photograph of Marx, a truly distinguished-looking man, 
with nothing in his features to indicate that he was 
either ‘‘a small Jew” or ‘‘the man who never smiled 
but once.” Near the photograph were printed on the 
wall the mottoes of the society : 

LABOR IS THE SOURCE OF ALI. WEALTH; THERE- 
FORE ALL WEALTH BELONGS TO LABOR. 

THE WORLD IS OUR COUNTRY; TO DO GOOD IS OUR 
RELIGION. 

FROM EVERY ONE ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY ; TO 
EVERY ONE ACCORDING TO HIS NEEDS. 





No RIGHTS WITHOUT DUTIES; NO DUTIES WITHOUT 
RIGHTS. 

The lecturer was a tailor, with a good mind and appar- 
ently a fine type of character. He had read and half 
digested a good deal of political economy, and had 
seen and thoroughly digested the misery of London 
workmen. He was, therefore, finely fitted for a socfal- 
istic agitator. 

But the lecture revealed nothing especially significant 
in regard to English Socialism. The speaker did not 
denounce co-operation as a sham, but delfeved that any 
co-operative community surrounded by the present 
howling wilderness of competition was doomed to de- 
struction. The discussion which followed revealed the 
fact that not more-than half of the small audience called 
themselves Socialists. When attention was called to the 
motto ‘‘ From every one according to his ability, to 
every one according to his needs,” even the speaker did 
not hesitate to disclaim the {dea. Nothing could better 
prove the impossibility of transplanting German Social- 
ism to English soil. However, one of the speakers 
showed himself to be captivated with Russian Social- 
ism, or Anarchism. He was a short, plug-ugly looking 
specimen, and began his speech by denouncing the lect- 
urer for attacking the present system instead of attack- 
ing the individuals who composed the system. He said: 
‘‘ Instead of attacking landlordism we should attack the 
landlords ; instead of atlacking monarchy we should 
attack the monarch. The Jandlords treat us to evictions, 
and we treat them to peace pudding. I say, shoot the 
landlords, shoot the Prince of Wales.” A voice’: “ You 
would have a new Prince of Wales.” The speaker: 
‘Shoot him.” He then proceeded to assert that the 
enemies of the people were the landlord, the capitalist, 
the usurer, and the tax-gatherer. ‘‘ And,” he said, “at 
the bottom of them all stands the State.” Here he 
made a rhetorical pause, and a workman near him 
shouted out: ‘‘ Why, the State is a system, you fool.” 
The audience cheered, and the disciple of Bakunin 
found it difficult to proceed. 

Neither the Fabian Socfety nor the Soclalistic League 
believes in trying to form a political party. This is 
being done, however, by ‘‘ The Social Democratic Fed- 
eration.” Burns, the workingman candidate from Not 
tingham, is sald to be in sympathy with this organiza. 
tion. I had the good fortune to hear him speak, though 
not on Socialism. He is a strong man, strong in body, 
stronger in mind, and strongest of allin voice. He is 
said to have a fine chince of being elected to Parlia- 
ment. 

In the domain of practical politics most of the social- 
ism is of the Henry George type. In my opinion the 
influence of Henry George’s doctrines in England will 
be for good. Not that I accept the doctrines, but that 
I believe that where, as in England, the taxation on 
land has remained the same during 175 years, while the 
Jand has increased ten times in value, and where, as in 
Ireland, the landlords have neglected every duty which 
the ownership of property imposes upon them, in such 
cases as these it is high time for a Henry George and a 
Michael Davitt to appear upon the scene. The only 


way to prevent the spread of communism is for public. 


opinion to wake up to the fact that the landed aristoc 
racy has wronged the poor, and that these wrongs must 
now be righted by the speedy establishment of peasant 
proprietorship. 





AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


By CHARLES Howarp SHInn. 





VERY now and then persons ask me: ‘‘ But what 
are the social and intellectual features of life at 
Johns Hopkins University, and what is the atmosphere 
that surrounds the worker there ?” One cannot obtain 
from statistics and catalogues a keen and true percep- 
tion of the nature of the energies, so subtile and impon- 
derable, that flow like electric currents through that 
complex organization, a modern university. In the 
present case, when the untfversity under consideration is 
but nine years old, a period far less than the average 
school life of an educated American, the visible founda- 
tions already Jaid afford only a partial test of the char- 
acter of the superstructure. Men do not build universi- 
ties out of clay and paper, stone and iron, but from 
heart’s blood and brain force, from vital energies and 
stress of body and soul, all grandly subordinate to cre- 
ative plans that clasp the eternal, and harmonize with 
the nature of things, and thrill with noble and seif-ful- 
filling prophecies. The true university, whether it throbs 
with perpetual life beside the peaceful Neckar, or nes- 
tles in the heart of Exgland, or glows from the slopes of 
Berkeley westward looking through the Golden Gate, 
or gives to the city of the Calverts fair promise of im- 
mortal remembrance long after the palaces of its mer- 
chant princes have crumbled into dust—whether it be 
ancient as the art of printing or young asan eager child 
—is always and forever the capital of an invisible empire 
that no blue-books describe, no lists of lecture courses 
explain. 





The personality of the living, thinking organism that 
men call a university is something marvelous. Each 
university in the world hasa character of its own, strong 
in some ‘directions, weak in others, and no two are, or 
ever can be, alike In the gifts they offer and in the im- 
press they put upon individuals who come within the 
circle of their influence. There shall be ten nine-day-old 
puppies in one barrel, and all the world knows that with- 
in two years you shall beable to distinguish a hundred 
mental, moral, and physical differences ; while among 
ten universities, founded under different auspices, by 
different men, with different aims, and in different com- 
munities, you shall not discover—so many persons ap- 
pear to think—as many shades of difference as there are 
streaks on a rose-petal! The men who are actually at 
work in universities know better than this. They find 
the atmosphere of some institutions dull and lan- 
guid, of others keen and bracing. Sometimes the 
jaunty and superficlal reigns ; sometimes the ponder- 
ous and three-decker systems ; sometimes the balance 
and proportion toward which the best of modern cult- 
ure strives is felt, unseen, toiling serenely in every 
department. 

The four questions, named in order of importance, 
that an intelligent young man asks concerning any given 
institution are about men, methods, equipment, and 
companionship. He will greatly desire to know who 
the professors are, what sort of work they have done, 
and in what spirit, whether selfish or vainglorious, or 
altruistic and reverential. He will inquire whether 
master minds generalize upon the truths that micro- 
scopic investigators discover, and whether the poise and 
permanence of things is such that no statement is dis- 
carded merely because it is old, nor accepted merely be- 
cause it is new. He will look for the fittest machinery 
of laboratories, apparatus, libraries, holding these as the 
osseous framework of the organism. Lastly, since social 
comfort, future friendship, and much that Keeps the 
laborious student from degenerating into a bookworm 
and a bundle of morbidities or insufferable egotisms, 
depends upon bright, earnest, and manly companion- 
ship with men of his own time, he will ask for an at- 
mosphere filled to overflowing with genial good-will 
and swift-springing sympathies and generous enthusi- 
asms of the abiding sort. Hardly anywhere, as yet, on 
this green earth are these elements found in perfection, 
but they unite to form the ‘‘ university spirit” wherever 
education is worth the name; and one of these places, 
and a place where individualism is a recognized force, 
is Johns Hopkins. 

The register of 1884 says, ‘‘ two hundred and seventy- 
five students this year,” a gain of more than eighteen per 
cent. over last year; and of the total number over 160 
are graduates of other colleges in America, Europe, and 
Asia. This rate of increase, if continued, would give the 
institution more than a thousand students before 1895, and 
more than fifteen times that number before the close of 
the first decade of the twentieth century, whose thresh- 
old we are nearing so fast. When the University was 
opened, in 1876-77, there were cighty-nine students, and 
the increase has clung quite closely to an average of 
eighteen per cent. each year. To the beginning of the 
present year nearly 1,600 students have been enrolled 
since the University began. 

But ‘‘ numbers ” count for little ; “‘ success ” and “ pop- 
ularity ” have ruined many an institution, and will ruin 
many more. Let us look at the men and the educationa! 
machinery collected together and at work here as parts of 
one organic whole. There are twelve educated business 
und professfonal men acting as a Board of Trustees, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the University work, and 
acquainted with all the details of its management. The 
academic staff consists of the President, and some forty- 
five teachers, including eight full Professors, eight asso- 
ciate Professors, and a large number of lecturers, assist- 
ants, and instructors. This large staff of teachers in- 
cludes, among the Professors and Associates, men of 
world-wide reputation; and among the instructors, 
young and well-equipped men, who are doing their best 
work, and of whom more will be heard some of these 
days. 

The University system provides for twenty holders of 
full fellowships and fifteen ‘‘Fellows by courtesy,” 
who form a connecting link between the Faculty proper 
and the main body of students. The ideal ‘‘ Fellow” 
is a student of unusual balance of mind, mature judg- 
ment, and rare powers of application, whose relations 
to the University are close, and in some respects 
are much more invigorating than {f he were an instruct- 


or. He assists sometimes in examinations of ‘‘ under- 
grads,” and is liable to be called upon, in an emer- 
gency, for a little teaching of his specialty ; but 4s a rule 
he carries his blushing honors with due meekness, 


“cuts” lectures now and then for the sake of the 
“thesis” that he is preparing in mystery and agony, is 
a simple student when among other students, and a 
busy, hopeful, happy individual under all circumstances. 
There is no case on record of a constitutional grumbler 
or pessimist ever receiving a fellowship. 

The graduate students of the University, those per- 
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sons who have taken a degree elsewhere, and are work- 
ing for the final seal of the University doctorate, with 
certain unspoken longings for ‘‘ honors,” and extras of 
that sort, form, all in all, a very interesting and capable 
body of young men. They are the University, in point 
of fact ; they give it standing, and make {ts reputation 
for special work, and spread its fame abroad. It is to 
be expected that men trained in the University’s under- 
graduate departments are able to enter upon graduate 
work with peculiarly satisfactory equipment; but toa 
stranger the most valuable feature is that the representa- 
tion of other places and other institutions is so extensive. 
Here are students from over thirty States and Territo- 
ries, also from Canada, Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
and other countries ; here are representatives of nearly 
eighty educational institutions ; and it is to be borne in 
mind that each of these represents a different environ- 
ment. The first peculiarity, therefore, that impresses 
itself strongly upon a thoughtful visitor to Johns Hop- 
kins is that each student comes in contact with repre- 
sentative young men from all over the world. Not to 
speak of American institutions, there were graduates of 
the Universities of Dorpat, Munich, Gottingen, Leipsic, 
and Cambridge, also the colleges of Sapporo (Japan) 
and of Nancy (France), among the students last session. 

From the standpoint of this article the things not 
usually told about Johns Hopkins life are the most 
important. We have spoken of the cosmopolite nature 
of the assembly. The next and very noticeable feature 
is its capacity for hard work. Upon this point we have 
taken the evidence of graduates from a dozen of the best 
institutions in America. There are absolutely no 
*shirks,” not a single cne, in the graduate department 
of the University ; and the influence of this spirit extends 
itself over all departments alike, and over the preparatory 
divisions also. There is waste work done, of course, 
and, often enough, men cut out their schedule on too 
large a scale, and have to annul some of its features. 
There are all kinds of ‘‘ clubs” for outdoor sports, and a 
superb gymnasium, in constant use, under intelligent, 
systematic supervision ; but these things, without effort 
or worry, have taken a subordinate place, as ‘‘ collateral 
security” for the institution’s permanence, not as ‘‘ fore- 
most in the bond.” Johns Hopkins men may often, and 
most sincerely, feel that much is yet to do in the depart- 
ments in which they are most interested ; they may, and 
often do, criticise with freedom and severity ; but under 
all this, strong and true, loyal and affectionate, runs the 
undercurrent of unswerving faith and pride in the Uni- 
versity ; partly because of the personality of its leaders, 
but chiefly, I think, because of this—that so cordial and 
healthy an atmosphere of work, for work’s own dear and 
divine sake, has been created here that the University of 
to-day is greater than any one man, or any body of men, 
connected with it. It is not a ship, nor a locomotive, nor 
any material combination that carpenters and engineers 
can ‘‘tinker with ;” but it exists as an evolution from 
certain educational principles, and its growth proceeds 
according to the laws of its living organism. False theo- 
ries may at times cramp or retard its full and healthy 
development ; but, like the nation of which it is a micro- 
cosm, it may trust the current of its own superabundant 
vitality to carry it safely over the shoals. 

The plan of the University is perhaps more clearly 
shown by its ‘‘ societies” and ‘‘ publications” than by 
the mere list of studies and of departments. Five scien- 
tific journals or series of pamphlets are issued ; one each 
in mathematics, chemistry, philology, biology, and 
political science. The eight most important associations, 
meeting weekly or monthly, often in several divisions, 
ere the ‘‘Scientific Association,” the ‘‘ Philological 
Association,” the ‘‘ Mathematical Society,” the ‘‘ Histor- 
ical and Political Science Association,” the ‘‘ Metaphys- 
ical Club,” the ‘‘ Archeological Society,” the ‘‘ Society 
for Shemitic Philology,” and the ‘‘ Naturalists’ Field 
Club.” The number of academic public lectures last 
year, as distinguished from classroom lectures, was 115 
in sixteen courses, and having an average attendance of 
122. The laboratories of the University are three, fully 
equipped, for chemistry, physics, and biology. In the 
libraries are over 400 scientific and literary periodicals 
on file, and the Peabody and other institutions increase 
this list, exclusive of dailies, to over 800. The chief 
library includes over 21,000 bound volumes, and the 
libraries of the city, which students use freely, contain 
over 176,000 volumes. Such is the practical beginning 
toward complete university equipment. 

Every where we find a large buoyancy and hopefulness 
of educational life at Johns Hopkins. It has sent out 
fifty or more teachers of promise and young professors 
in other institutions; but their technical equipment, 
which was equal to the best that they could have 
obtained in the same time in Europe, was less in prac- 
tical value than the spirit of investigation and the fine 
faith of courage with which they were armed. Men have 
come to Johns Hopkins with hearts discouraged and 
nearly shattered by some deep, untold, seemingly irre- 
trievable disaster, and have found in its blessed atmos- 
phere of toil the only cure in all the universe for ‘‘a 
mind diseased,” have been helped to climb to serener 





heights than those from which they descended to Valleys 
of Humiliation—helped not by any single influence, but 
by the healthy sum-total. Men of native ability, long 
obscured by peculiarities and eccentricities of which 
they were not themselves aware, have come to this un- 
conventional, thoroughly cordial, and yet exacting 
society, and have blossomed out most marvelously under 
its unconscious inspiration. 

But this is general ; let us have a few illustrations of 
the sort of men one finds at Johns Hopkins. Here are 
some portraits from life. ‘‘ A.” was a young man born 
in Massachusetts; he worked his way through the 
Amherst Agricultural College, went West, taught school 
in New Mexico and Arizona, learned how to assay ores 
for the miners, prospected a little, invested his savings in 
a store in Prescott, went back to Amherst and married 
the farmer’s danghter who had been waiting for him 
all this while. Then he turned his face resolutely upon 
the probable fortune that a man of his energy could 
hope for in the Southwest, spent two years in studying 
higher mathematics at Johns Hopkins, and, though still 
a very young man, is now a professor in an Ohio col- 
lege, where he is considered a ‘‘coming man” in his 
line of work. B. is a young Illinois journalist, and 
the story of his struggles, his experiments, his self- 
education, his building up of a country newspaper ‘‘all 
his own,” is thoroughly American. He came to Johns 
Hopkins awhile, then returned to his journal and his 
widowed mother, of whom he was the chief support. 
But a year or two later the attraction of the place was 
too strong ; he sold the newspaper, and again sat at the 
historical seminar table; he obtained his doctorate 
degree, wrote a book that a prominent New York 
publisher recently brought out, and to-day is one of the 
eading editorial writers on a prominent Western news- 
paper. C. also had experience in journalism, spent 
months with the engineers of the Northern Pacific in 
the far West, mingling a world of elements in his intel- 
lectual growth, until he became one of the most attractive 
of raconteurs, one of the most genial of companions. 
Suddenly he came to Johns Hopkins, took up phi- 
lology, did some unusual work in Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, and fitted himself for thorough teaching 
in those departments. D., his father dead, life a dif- 
ficult problem slow of solution, learned the tinner’s 
trade, fitted himself for college, worked his way through, 
and finally earned a fellowship at Johns Hopkins, under 
the very roof upon which six years before he had 
helped to nail pieces of tin. E., after the best training 
that Princeton and the University of Virginia could 
give him, began the practice of law in a Southern city, 
and so successfully that material considerations bade 
him continue. But the ‘life intellectual” drew him to 
Johns Hopkins, where he took a fellowship and dis- 
played the highest talents for constitutional history and 
difficult governmental and administration problems. We 
could easily give twenty or fifty such illustrations of the 
force which attracts men and draws them here from 
plow and forge, from office and mill, from cabins 
on the frontier and homes of wealth in cities, to sit 
about the same tables, and thrill under the same im- 
pulses, and gather from their surroundings an im- 
perishable strength. 

Arm in arm students walk along Eutaw Place, or 
on Charles Street, or on Boundary Avenue, or through 
the Park, discussing lectures with keen criticism, com- 
paring notes of recent readings, subjecting each other’s 
work to examination ; you can easily find on any bright 
afternoon a Southerner, a Westerner, a New Englander, 
a Canadian, and perhaps a German, grouping them- 
selves by some subtile affinity of dissimilarity, and 
starting off for their walk together. After awhile you 
will discover how most of the links are welded ; yonder 
grave young chemist hates to be ‘‘ one-sided,” and so he 
is reading up on ivory carving for one of the art circles 
of the Archwological Society, and that makes him 
“chum” for a while with a heavy-browed historical 
student of the mediwval world. That glib-tongued 
“ literary fellow,” who has half of Shakespeare at his 
tongue’s end, and knows all of the ‘‘ Percy ballads” by 
heart, is one of the ‘‘ Field Club” men, so as to keep up 
his botany, and this makes him hob-nob no end with a 
genial little biologist. There are no ‘‘hard and fast” 
lines, no college ‘‘ classifications,” for these are totally 
foreign to the University idea ; and under this constant 
attrition even the best educated of young men discover 
their own deficiencies and develop a saving respect for 
other men’s special acquirements. One speedily learns 
that the quiet, modest youth who gives his opinion so 
diffidently when the structure of the English sonnet is 
being discussed could talk to you in Syriac, and ex- 
pound Accadian tablets of clay from Sippera, if he but 
chose. 

Several times throughout the term there are ‘‘ recep- 
tions,” and the friends of the University are invited, and 
much geniality prevails. Then, too, a reception of 
rather a statelier sort occurs whenever any famous lect- 
urer arrives, ot anything very grand occurs. The 
“great day” of commemoration is February 22, and 
that is the best time of the year for seeing the Univer- 





sity ‘‘at its prettiest.” Besides these various affairs, the 
house of the President and of each and every Professor 
is a center from which a host of vitalizing influences 
radiate, and where young men assemble for help and 
encouragement, to an extent that is difficult to describe. 
There is, for instance, a most genial and generous Pro- 
fessor who keeps up the hospitalities of his revered 
Oxford ; he has the nicest and most eventful of quiet 
dinners, to which he invites students, tutors, assistants, 
fellows, and associate professors, going the rounds in 
the most indefatigable manner. If your lucky star is in 
the ascendant, and you have the informal, picturesque 
invitation, ‘‘ Please drop in and see us after seminar, 
Friday evening,” you will be met at the door by this 
good Professor, and he will tug off your coat, and lead 
you into the parlor, and introduce you to a Fellow in 
Greek, and to a biologist, a chemist, a philosopher, a 
student of social science, and a few other spectalists. 
Then you will all of you begin to feel around for some 
common footing, and pretty soon you will be telling the 
classic scholar how you saw the miners of ‘ Alastor 
Camp,” away off in Idaho, govern their little common- 
wealth, and he will find a suggestion of early Greece, 
and quote from Aristotle, and then the student of social 
science will have a word to say about Plato, and, some- 
how, the ball of talk will roll on steadily, and every one 
will add his contribution. 

There is another way in which the nature of the inte)- 
lectual atmosphere of the place is shown. One can visit 
the finely equipped general library of the University, 
under the charge of Dr. Browne, an old magazine 
editor, historian, and essayist, or go into the large 
Blentschli library, which Drs. Adams, Ely, and Jame- 
son have built up, or into the special classical, chemical, 
or bioiogical libraries, or into the extensive libraries of 
the Peabody Institute, the Maryland Historical, or any 
one of a dozen other fine collections available in Balti- 
more or in Washington, and Johns Hopkins students 
will be found there at work. No one makes them do 
it; they are not cramming, nor working for marks, nor 
writing theses ; they are persistently, methodically, and, 
in the main, successfully using these educational advan- 
tages. 

One day a pilgrim from the shores of the Pacific, who 
had grown to manhood before he crossed the Rockies 
or saw the Atlantic Coast, stood beneath the dome of 
the Capito] at Washington, on one side the Senate, on 
the other the Assembly, and placed his foot upon the 
chiseled star in the center of the Rotunda, with the 
remark to a University friend, his companion, ‘‘ This is 
the political hub of the continent.” A few hours later 
he stood in President Gilman’s office at Johns Hopkins, 
and it was in his heart to question whether, indeed, this 
might not be a still more important ‘‘ hub” of the uni- 
verse—a focus where forces that go to make incorrupt- 
ible public leaders and Gladstone-like statesmen are in 
full operation. 








INTERNATIONAL PETTY LARCENY. 
By E. P. Roe. 


OT very long since, I had occasion to visit a city 

in Ontario, Canada. I was scarcely more than 
across the Suspension Bridge before an effort to sell me 
my own books was made by the vender of railroad 
literature. I soon learned that he had editions in two or 
three styles of binding, to suit the taste and purse of the 
purchaser, and that he was having a brisk trade in the 
stolen wares. On reaching my destination, I strolled 
into a bookstore, and again had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing several editions of my works, published in Canada 
and England. The books of many other American 
authors appeared with them, and all had imprints of 
publishers who probably had never even said, ‘‘ By 
your leave.” 

Not content with stealing my books, a Canadian house 
stole my name, and tacked it, as author, to a story of 
which I had not written a line, or even heard until a 
friend sent itto me. I tried to get redress for this out- 
rage, and the result was a lawyer's fee. 

Take General Lewis Wallace’s experience, as pub- 
lished in the New York “Tribune.” He found that his 
admirable story, ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” was appreciated in Eng- 
land, that 2,000 copies had been sold within a fortnight 
by Warne & Co.; and he has the privilege of buying 
his books for two shillings each. This much ho could 
stand, knowing what his rights (7) were in England. 
The clerk, learning that his customer was the author, 
conducted him to the publishers, and “his stolen book 
lay on the table” before them. General Wallace took 
up his work, and learned that its title had been changed, 
parts of the story omitted—expurgated, I suppose, so 
that the mora] sensibilities of English readers should 
not be offended—and that a preface in the Queen’s 
English, certainly not in General Wallace’s, had been 
inserted to give the stolen book a respectable send-off. 
Thus the General was made responsible before the Brit- 
ish public for a work that, ina measure, had ceased to 
be his. Warne & Oo. are much too modest. They 
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should have announced that they were joint authors 
with General Wa'lace. The literary firm promised to 
give the subject of ‘‘remuneration due consideration.” 
Probably they have been so busy in selling the book 
that they have forgotten all about General Wallace, for, 
up to the time that these facts were published—ten 
months had elapsed—he had not heard from his partners 
in authorship. 

During the present year I also have enjoyed the con- 
sideration of another English publishing house. They 
declined my book, after having considered so long—I 
meanwhile receiving the impression that they would 
take my work—that no time was left to make other 
arrangements. Dr. Cuyler once told me that a book of 
his was taken by an English publisher, cut in two, and 
each part issued under a new title. One of my books 
found three publishers in England, but I was no more 
regarded than I would have been had some of my prop- 
erty drifted to the shores of Central Africa. 

Scores of American writers have no doubt had similar 
experiences, and I suppose British authors fare as badly 
with us. What fs all this but international petty lar- 
ceny ?—petty, in these days of bank and ratlroad wreck- 
ing, in the value of the property stolen, but serlous and 
sad enough to the hard-working class that {s robbed. 

The average politician and law-maker takes no inter- 
est in the matter. One of his {lk has expressed his 
opinion of “‘ literary fellers.’’ Other statesmen “‘ point 
with pride” to cheap Hterature. The people are pro- 
vided with books almost without money and without 
cost—except to the authors; and they are such an in- 
significant class, and control so few votes, that they are 
not worth considering. The good of the people is the 
point to be considered, and the robbing of a few score 
for the sake of the million is one of the smart bits of 
political economy in which the average M. C. takes 
a natural pride. I suppose the same statesmen 
would like a state of affairs which would permit 
lumber to be stolen from Canada. The people of their 
‘‘deestrict” could then build their homes at half their 
present cost. 

After all, our best hope, on both sides of the water, 
lies in an appeal tothe people. When they come to 
understand the matter fully, they will not wish to save 
a few pennies by buying stolen goods, and they will 
make their law-makers aware of the fact. They will 
brush aside all half-way measures and talk of compro- 
mise between this and that interest, and will demand 
legislation in conformity with the principles of common 
honesty. They will no more permit this form than 
other forms of robbery. It requires no gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the people, who are supposed to profit 
most by international thievery, will right this wrong, as 
they have other wrongs over which their representatives 
quibbled ; and to-day I believe they would refuse to be 


particeps oriminis if the truth were generally understood. 








MISSIONARY AND LINGUIST. 
By J. Max Hark. 


HE services of Christian missions to science, and the 
enlightenment and enrichment of the world in gen- 
eral, have more than once before now been emphasized in 
the columns of this journal. It is, therefore, only as an 
additional testimony that I offer a few words on the life 
and Jabors of Heinrich August Jaeschke, whose eminent 
attainments and services in the field of linguistic science, 
over and above his labors as a missionary, have not yet 
received the attention they deserve in this country, 
though a number of excellent and highly appreciative 
articles on the subject have appeared in European jour- 
nals. 

It might almost be said that Jaeschke was born to bea 
linguist, if it were not that his natural gifts in other 
directions, early displayed, were almost equally remark- 
able. It was owing to his unusual abilities manifested 
as a child in the parochial school of his native village, 
the ancient Moravian community of Herrnhut in Sax- 
ony, that he was afforded the thorough education of the 
Pedagogium belonging to the same church at Niesky, 
in Upper Lusatia. For the authorities, according to a 
good old custom, whenever a boy displays brilliant 
talents, offer him the privilege of a full college course 
at the cost of the church, with the expectation that he 
will afterward devote himself to the service of the 
church as a minister or teacher. Otherwise his talents 
might have remained unimproved; for his parents, 
pious and devout, but in the Lumblest circumstances, 
were too poor to do anything for him in this respect. 

During his stay at Niesky young Jaeschke was one 
of the brightest scholars there, standing at the head of 
his class in nearly every branch of study. It even 
then began to appear, however, that languages and 
music were his specialties. The sweet soprano voice 
still lingers in the memory of his then companions 
and schoolmates, who heard him as boy soloist of the 
village choir; nor is the exquisite skill forgotten with 
which he was wont to preside at the church organ ; nor 
the versatility that enabled him to take the place of 
almost any absent member of the orchestra at a mo- 





ment’s notice. Later he became proficient in score- 
reading and conducting, acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory of music, and became the author of 
a number of compositions of a high order of merit, 
which, however, he never would permit to be published. 
They were only the stray fruits of his pastime. His 
musical taste and skill were of no little service to him in 
later life when, in the mountains of Thibet, he endeav- 
ored to cultivate his art among the young Hindus there. 
But he always confessed that in this attempt he utterly 
failed. His dusky scholars proved themselves lament- 
ably incapable of learning to sing to his satisfaction. 
Perhaps his standard was too high, too much that pre- 
valling at Niesky, Herrnhut, and Gnadenfeld ; and that, 
indeed, is sel’om attained anywhere else save in pro- 
fessional circles. 

Jaeschke entered the Theological Seminary at Gnaden- 
feld an exceptionally proficient classical scholar. But 
it was outside of his class duties that he here manifested 
what seemed with him almost a linguistic instinct. The 
Polish dfalect spoken in the district of Upper Silesia 
around Gnadenfeld is ove notoriously difficult of ac- 
quisition by any one not a natfve. Few of the students, 
even after residing there for years, ever attain to more 
than the ability to make themselves imperfectly under- 
stood so far as the requirements of trade are concerned. 
Jaeschke, however, in a short time acquired so com- 
plete a mastery of it that up to the last he wrote his 
diaries in the Polish language, among others. In learn- 
ing this and other living tongues his fine musical ear 
seemed to make it specially easy for hirn to notice and 
catch all the various shades of intonation and pronun- 
ciation that are so difficult for one to reproduce who is 
not born to the language. 

The theological course completed, he served for a 
number of years as teacher. First at Christiansfeld, in 
North Schleswig. Here he quickly learned the Danish 
language, and at the same time the Swedish, to perfec- 
tion. As teacher of ancient and modern languages at 
Niesky, which he entered in this capacity in 1842, he 
showed a remarkable faculty for not only interesting 
his pupils in these studies, but for leading them into the 
inner spirit of the languages he taught. The stand- 
ard of classical education, always high at this school, 
was raised still higher by his enthusiasm and influ- 
ence; and not a few of those who since then have 
become distinguished Greek, Hebrew, and Sanskrit 
scholars gratefully acknowledge that it was the con- 
tagious zeal of this modest, unassuming man that first 
taught them really to love and catch the genius of those 
languages. For while at Niesky he devoted much at 
tention not only to Greek and Hebrew, in the former of 
which large portions of his diaries as missionary are 
written, but also to Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit. Be 
sides these he studied Bohemian, and, through a pupil 
from Hungary, learned the Hungartan language, 

It was from Niesky that, in 1856, he went to Indis, 
in obedience to an appo!a' ment from the Mission Depart 
ment of the Unity's Elders’ Conference at B-rthelsdorf, 
as missionary among the Buddhists in the Upper Pun- 
jaub, on the confines of Western Thibet, with the added 
commission to translate the Bible into the Thibetan 
tongue. It was a task worthy of the man, both in its 
importance and its difficulty. 

The solitary mission station of Kyelang had been 
commenced only two years before, in 1854, perched 
high up in the Himalayas, at the confluence of the 
Chandra and Bhaga rivers, 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, as a kind of frontier fortress of the Christian 
host on the flank and rear of the mightiest domain of 
paganism. It may seem of little importance in the im- 
mediate present to have had lit le positive influence on 
the heathen around, to have small results to show even 
pow for the twenty years of arduous labor that have 
been bestowed upon it; but it commands the approach, 
as it were, from Christian Europe on the west, through 
which some day the armies of the Lord will enter the 
dark interior, and, joining the hosts of light that are 
steadily pressing forward from the south and east, will 
conquer the Mongol empire for Christ, and plant the 
banner of the Cross on every mountain-top and every 
fertile plain. This, at least, is the earnest conviction of 
those heroic missionaries who amid so much danger 
and hardship hold fast to this lofty eyrle. It is held as 
one of the keys by which the great Asiatic interior is to 
be unlocked to Christianity. 

Here, then, Jaeschke's life work was to be done. He 
certainly was specially fitted for it. God had given him 
an iron constitution, unusual powers of endurance, tre- 
mendous energy, and an immense capacity for work. 
He had the opportunity uf bringing all these qualities 
into exercise almost immediately after his arrival at 
Kyelang, whence he undertook a three weeks’ journey 
on foot through the province of Lahvol northward, over 
a trail more than 13,000 feet above the sea, and that led 
him for ten days across a mountain wilderness, unin- 
habited and barren, to the district of Ladak. This jour- 
ney was one full of perils; even in the most favorable 
seasons many a traveler has been lost in attempting it, 
Jaeschke seemed to enjoy it, as it afforded him excellent 
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opportunities to prosecute his botanical studies, in which 
he took great delight, and which he continued to culti 
vate through all his stay in Thibet, discovering among 
the rest a variety of the primrose never before met with, 
Primula Jaschikiana, as it 1s named after him in the 
text-books. 

He dwelt at Ladak for several months, Ilving, as few 
Europeans could have done, in all respects like the very 
poorest of the natives, his food nothing but a kind of 
porrtdge and the chang, or native beer, on which the 
lowest classes managed to subsist. His room was only 
to be reached by climbing up five unhewn, unequa 
stone steps, and was furnished with a miserable shaky 
little table, and one yet more miserable and riekety 
stool—only these, and nothing more. Yet he was con- 
tented, and even happy, for this residence gave him op- 
portunities to study the language of the natives; not, 
indeed, such as many besides Jaeschke could have used 
to any effect, for he found not a single native there in- 
telligent enough or willing to give him any assistance ; 
nor could the Thibetan language be acquired through 
the help of the English, as could the Hindi and the 
Urdu, both which he mastered in a very short time. In 
spite of these disadvantages, however, he so skillfully 
used the few means at hand, listening to, questioning, 
watching, and trying to talk with tue natives, that not 
many months passed before be was able to write his 
‘‘Treatise on the Thibetan System of Intonation,” 
which had the honor of being afterward published by 
his eminent friend, Professor Lepsius. 

At Kyelang he was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance and gain the friendshtp of several highly 
educated Lamas, who were able to render him nota 
little assistance in perfecting himself in the language. 
To the same end he studled carefully and ex'ensively 
the best literature of the country, which, though quite 
voluminous, he declared to be singularly devoid of any 
{intrinsic worth or even interest. With the exception of 
a few profound and beautiful thoughts belonging to 
Buddhism, and perhaps the “‘ Book of Legends and One 
Hundred Thousand Songs of Milaraspa,” there is very 
little in Thihetan literature that would in itself be worth 
reading. The latter work he had made preparations to 
translate and publish, with full grammatical analyses, 
explanations, and notes, but never finished more than a 
few specimens for publication. 

Among the first books in Thibetan which Jaeschke 
wrote at Kyelang were some school-books for the secular 
and religious instruction of the native children under the 
care of the missionaries. Of thse the following bave 
been found among his effects in Germany: a ‘ Chil- 
dren’3 Primer,” ‘‘ Reading Book,” ‘‘Smaller Reading 
Book,” a ‘‘ Book of Geography,” and a ‘‘ Smaller Book 
of Geography ;” also a ‘‘ Book of Fables,” a ‘‘ Church 
History,” and a ‘‘ Bible History.” The last two were 
not only for children, but for the instruction of the 
converts in general. A ‘‘ Catechism,” ‘‘ Hymn Book,” 
‘“*Church Litany,” aud ‘‘ Smaller Hymn Buok,” and a 
‘‘Harmony of the Gospels” were for the use of the 
natives at the mission school and at the devotional serv- 
ices. They were all written directly for the furtherance 
of the mission work there. 

But he did not by any means confine himself to these. 
In the interests of philology alone, and for the assistance 
of Europeans desirous of learning the difficult Thibetan 
tongue, he began gathering copious material for a com- 
plete dictionary of the language immediately after his 
arrival at Kyelang, though this was not fiolshed and 
published till after his return to Germany, when in 
1871 his ‘‘ Handy Dictionary of the Tnibetan Language” 
appeared at Goadau, and in 1881 “A Thibetan-Eaylish 
Dictionary” in London. Already in 1866 he had 
printed at Kyelang a smaller ‘* Romanized Thivetan and 
English Dictionary,” and the year beforea ‘‘ Short Prac- 
tical Grammar of the Thibetan Language” in English. 
Of the latter a second edition was last year published by 
Tifibner, in London. In 1867 he also wrote at Kyelang 
an English ‘‘ Introduction to the Hindi and Urdu Lan- 
guages.” Other linguistic works put forth by him, be- 
sides those already mentioned, are a ‘‘ Letter of the 
Missionary, H. A. Jaeschke, to the Academician, 
A. Schiefer,” ‘Remarks by the Missionary, H. A. 
Jaeschke, on the Pronunciation of Eastern Thibetan,” 
English ‘‘ Notes on the Pronunciation of the Thibetan 
Language,” and ‘‘ Explanation of the Thibetan Wc'rds 
and Names which Occur in Desgodin’s ‘ La Mission du 
Tibet.” All the while that he was putting forth these 
works his labors on his great task of translating the 
Bible were unintermitted. But, despite all diligence, he 
had not been able to even begin on the Old Testament 
when the illness which set in eight years before finally 
forced him to succumb to it, and to leave this world, 
witk his ardent wish unfulfilled, on September 24, 1883, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Furtuaately, however, he 
was permitted to finish the New Testament all but en- 
tirely, and it is now being printed in Berlin by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. His former col- 
league, the missionary Redslob at Kyelang, has been 
intrusted with the translation of the Old Testament, and 
is now engaged upon it, 
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When we remember that nearly all of these importent 
works were prepared by Jaeschke in the midst of the 
hardsbips, subj ct to the interruptions, trials, and dis- 
advantages of a missionary active in the field, and while 
faithfully performiog all the various and multifarious 
duties of such a position, we will be able to form some 
slight idea of the zeal, ability, and marvelous diligence 
of this remarkably gifted man; 8 man whore modesty, 
retiring disposition, and deep Christian humility kept 
him from attracting the attention and courting the ap- 
plause of the world—often given where there is far less 
ability and worth. and fewer valuable results, to merit 
it—but whose faithfuloess even unto death is surely re- 
corded in the Lambs book above, and who even now is 
wealing the crown of life that fudeth not away. 








SOME POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS. 
By O. B. Bunce. 


T is singular to note the tenacity with which certain 
pepular mi-takes survive explanation and flourish 
dcepite the plaia deductioas of logic. Three common 
misconceptions of this kind are current not only among 
the uninstructed, but to a surprising extent among per- 
sons of intelizence. Tce first of these is an erroneous 
interpretation of the R»man Catholic dogma of the Im 
maculate Conception. I am a lite uncertain as to what 
extent this error prevails, for itis imp ssible to believe 
that scholarly persons are at fault, but withia my own 
exp:rience I have been grea'ly surprised to find many 
persons that really ought to have kaown better laboring 
under a mistaken id-a as to what this famous d.gma 
actually means. These persons have carelessly assumed 
that the dogma in question refers to the immaculate 
birth of Carist. in-tead of the immaculate birth of Mary, 
the mother of Christ. This is rally extraordinary in 
view of the fact that the immacul:te conception of 
Corist ia a doctrine held by orthodox Christians every- 
where. It is obvious that the Church of R me would 
not at this late day have proclaimed a dogma which it 
had held in common with the Christian world from the 
beginning. This fact ought to make it clear to every 
one that the Immaculate Conception could not refer to 
a fact slways affirmed and universally acknowledged ; 
and yet I have found it difficult to convince some 
persons of this obvious truth. The fact that there 
are some great paintings—notably one by Mur llo, 
in the Louvre at Paris—known as the Immaculate 
Conception has probably helped to produce con- 
fusion in many minds. The words ‘‘ immaculate con 
ception” apply, of course, and are frequently applied, 
to the miraculous generation of Christ, but the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception is another thing, and refers 
to Mary solely. I have spoken of this dogma as having 
been recently proc!aimed. This is not strictly correct. 
The theory of the birth of Mary without sin bas been 
beld by the Courch of Rome from a remote period, the 
famous decree of 1854 being rather a definition of the 
dogma than the declaration of a new article of faith. As 
a new article of falih, however, it impressed the world, 
and led at the time to a wide and heatei di cussfon. 
Tue secoud popular error to which I have referred re- 
lites to the funciions of the Supreme Court of the United 
Stats It is very gencrally assumed, and s »metimes 
distinctly as-erted, that the Supreme Court ia its decis- 
i ms us to the constitutionality of Acts of Congress exer- 
cl-es a power specially belonging to it. It iseven ay par- 
ently believed that this rigbt belongs to it asa distinct 
grant by the Constiiution. Now, the right of the Su- 
preme Court to dicide on the cnstitutionality of laws 
passed by Congress is aright that belongs to it by ne- 
cssi y ; it inheres to it as a cour', and inheres as a right 
n tonly to the Supreme Court but to all other courts, 
National or State, high or low. In fact, a court could 
not fu miny instances exercises its functions did it not 
possess this power. The only difference between the 
lower courts and the Supreme Court is, that the latter 
being the higtest tribunal in the land, no appeal can be 
taken, and its decisions are necessarily accepted as fiaal. 
It must be remembered that the Supreme Court dves not 
of i's own motion summonan Act of Congress before it; 
it actsonly upon questions that are brought before by it 
suitors-atlaw. A. for instance, makes certain claims 
under ap act of Congress; BD resists these ciaims on the 
ground that the law is coutrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution, It is char that the court must decide 
whether A or D is right, or else vacate iis fuoctions ; and 
consequently its much-discussed powers arise purcly 
from the necessity of the case. If this were not so, if 
the court had the power of its own motion to revice the 
laws of Congress, and to decide at its option which are 
constitutivnal acd which are not, it would be greater than 
Congre-s, and virtually the supreme power in the lind. 
The wonder has sometimes been expressed that E gland 
has not a Supreme Court with similar power. Tuts in- 
dicates the exu nt of the ignorance on the su! ject, it not 
being seen tha', Parliament being supreme, the sv-called 
C .n-titution of England being nuthing more than prin- 
ciples established by Parliament, there ts nothing higher 
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than the law itself, The special functions of our courts 
cannot be exercised unless there is a written constitution, 
under the sanction of which laws are made, and to the 
supremacy of which laws and law-making bodics must 
submit. 

Another common misapprehension is in the field of 
science. What is Darwinism ? Ask the question of any 
one not a man of science, and you will be told that it is 
a theory of the descent of man from monkeys or other 
lower forms of animal life. Darwin is commonly 
assumed to be the author of the theory of evolution, 
evolution being the devel pment of life from inferior to 
higher forms. Now, this is distioctly a misconception 
of what D rwinism really is, and the particular discov- 
erles and theories associated with his name. I: is true 
that evolu'ion is necessarily involved io the Darwinian 
the o:ies, but it exis'ed asa theory long before Darwin 
was born, although the word evolution is compuratively 
a new term. The idea that life develops from the 
simple to the complex, from tke lower to the higher, and 
that all life probably originated in a few primordial 
forms, is very far from being new to sclence. It ap 
pears in the pages of Linpeus and Buffun, it was 
developed by Lamurck, it was discussed by Goethe, 
and affirmed by Erasmus, the grandfather of Charles, 
Dirwin. There is, therefore, nothing new in the theory 
that the human family was developed from inferior 
species, nothing recent in the notion that our remote 
ancestors were monkeys, and still remoter ancestors a yet 
lower form of life. What, then, 7s Darwinism? Dar. 
win's ccniribution to Evolution, as we now commonly 
call progressive development, is simply the discovery 
of how it came about, of certain important factors io 
na'ure where by types are varied and species origina d. 
These factors sre natural and sexual s lection—the eur 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for ¢xistence, and the 
influence of sx. Both of these may be included under 
the term natural selection, no doubt, but it is conve nient 
to speak of them as two phases of nstural op+rations 
where »y organic life is diflerentiated. Inasmuch as the 
theory of the descent of man from ioferior avimals is 
{inseparable from D:irwin’s speculations, it is not surpris- 
ing that it isintimately connected with his name ; but the 
potion that it originated with him. or that this is what 
consti utes Darwin's contribution to science, is no less 
an error because it is easily fallen into and erroneously 
evtertained. Misapprebensions such as I have pointed 
out are doubties3 inevitable ia a much-diiven world, 
where men are compelled to accept many things at 
secund-hand, but it is strange to see them pass current 
for long periods wholly unchallenged. 








G.VEN AND BEQUEATHED. 


By Sister CLOVER. 


ELICENT PHILLIPS had been Mrs, Edward 

Stewart for several happy years, when there 
came to her one day by expresa from her native towna 
thick packet of MS. Opening it curiously, she read, 
written in a peculiar, uneven band upon the back of 
the fulded sheets, these words : 

Given and Bequeathed to Melicent Phill’ps, 
That was all «xcept the date—a date six months previous 
to her wedding day. She would not read more then. 
She laid the packet carefully away in her lace-drawer. 
But after the cnildren were asleep at night, while her 
husband had not yet arrived by the late train from 
New York, she unfolded tenderly the now yellowed 
sheets which had fallen to her as a bequest. And the 
bequest was this : 


My favorite Melicent came to see me this afternoon. 
How happy the child did Jook! I should bave known 
quite well without her telling me that it is setikd at 
last, and the is engaged to Edward Stewart, whom 
nobody thinks h.lf good enough for her. But, bless 
her dear heat! she can't help it. The magician’s wand 
has struck her, and she who was a child yesterday is a 
woman to-day. Sald she, talking suf ly about it, “I'm 
so happy, Miss Aster, that sometim s IJ feel as if I were 
baving more than my share. But, after all, perhaps I'm 
not. For I don’t believe there ever was a woman who 
didn’t have a love story of ber own sometime ; do you, 
Miss Aster ?” And then the child blushed a hot, disiressed 
blush all of a sudden, and bent over pitifully, and 
kixeed me in atim!d tremulous way tbat I knew meant, 
“Forgive me.” It is this very thoughtfulness for the 
{uv firmities of others, this sensitiveness to giving them 
pain, which makes Melicent so dear to us all, who have 
known her from baby hood. 

As if it were strange that as she spoke she forgot for 
& moment to how queer a little woman she was talking 
—t little woman with twisted shoulders, cramped hands, 
and a crutch at ber elbow. And I say that it is a sio 
and a shame for Aster Holfwell to sit bere now wiih 
real tears droping into her lap, just as if she were hurt 
or miserable. Ooe would thiuk she bad never heard -— 
Come, I will write it all out clearly, and then, whenever 


I sce this woman moping or grieving, she shall read the 





whole story over, again and agatn, and find out if, after 
that, she dare say that this same Aster Houliwell is not a 
happy and a thankful woman. 

Aster Holiwell does not very well remember the 
dreadful sickness which, years and years ago, when 
she was a little child, changed her from rosy health and 
rounded symmetry to this gnarly form, this dwarfish 
sbape. Nevermind about that, except to say how won- 
derful it is that sometimes—nay, often—things in them- 
selves piioful and disfiguring become chang-d in the 
wearing to very scep’ers xn | crowns, A-ter’s mi«‘ortune 
made everybody good to her. If she bad suddenly bad 
an immense legacy fall to her, or if she had developed 
rare beauty—things which are general y believe | to com- 
mand inc eased reverence and deference for their 
powessor—it could not have ma'e more diff rence for 
Asters advantage than did her b-coming a crippled ia- 
valid. When she was able to g> to+c 00l, all the schol- 
ars petted her, the teacher favored her, no one sp ke 
ungently to her, and iavoluntarily anythiog angry or 
quarr_lsome among th» children was suppres‘ed if she 
approached. At home they all gave up to her, as if 
she were queen, and tbe softest side of everything was 
turned toward her. Nobody was off-nded, whatever 
she might say; and whatevcr she might do, nobody 
found fault. So she never knew in those days what it 
was to be afraid of anybody. Her s:hoolmtes, when 
they fell into scrapes, used to get her to interceJe for 
them with the teacher and beg them off. How many a 
time she did it, without an atom of fear or doubt! It 
is odd enough now to recall the hist ry of tho-e scrapes, 
P.rbaps it would bav+ been better for some of the cul- 
prits if Aster bad not been so¢ ffectual a pleader, anu the 
rod had fal-n. All Mr. Holiwell’s children, except 
Aster, were rather afraid of their father, he was so up- 
right, so sternly just, so extremely involerant of evil. 
Aod his boys were full of riotous life and miscbief ; 
full of pride, too. It was Aster who stood as days- 
man between the rigid judgment of the father and the 
meitlesome siafulness of his boys on those not fofre- 
quent occasions when, according to the th: ory of father'y 
duty then prevalent, an unmerciful thrashing would 
have been in order. And Aster shudders to this day 
when she realizes what might bave been the fatal differ- 
ence had not those threatened blows been sometimes 
averte | through her own ignovant dariog. ‘'A-tr. you 
saved me then!” Yos, the grown man with white 
threads showing in his black locks—*‘ like bastiag- 
threa’s,” bis chiliren say—to this day makes the asser- 
tion to his deforme!, homely old sister. Has she 
nothing to ne thankful for, gaz'ng up into those deep, 
clear eyes that have looked in the face, for other mn 
as well as for himself, such grave, important questi ns? 

All the neighbors predicted, when the mother died, 
that Mr. Holiweli would m ver raily from the shock. A 
s'upor fell upon Lim. He seemed for a time scarcely 
to notice even Aster, his favorite child, bis only gir’, 
Longing to be his comforter, how she blamed herself 
wheo, instead of proving strong and helpful, an im- 
prudent exertion cost her that frightful fall which put 
her life in danver at first, and left her worse crippled 
than ever! And yet it was this very intolerable circum- 
stance which roused that fa’ber from bis m: rbid apa'by. 
Ob, the tenderne 8 and the patience which, forget Ing bim- 
self, he laviched «n the helpless sick girl! Th y sald— 
ys, even the Doctor said—and so Aster took heart, that in 
al! probability Aster’s calsmity, by forcibly bolding his 
ihoughts, saved his reason. It bad been all for her sake 
that he had sougdt out this new doctor, but the doctor 
considered one no less his patient thin the other. Saill- 
fully and cover ly he succored each by seeming to attend 
but one. He came often, an! changed the life of Aster 
Holiwell as nothing «lse had ever done. He was a good 
man. Even in itself to have known one good man is a 
thing to be thankful for. S me people do not seem to 
have had any such chance to gain that ‘ falth in good- 
ness sure” which makes the miod more ‘fit to love, 
courageous to suff r, steady to persevere.” 

Aster knew there had always been a great many old 
books in the house, but sbe had never learned to look on 
them as individuals, She became by degrees used to 
the way in which the Doctor did this, He selected 
from them piragrapbs or pages which he read to herur 
marked fcr ber, ‘‘as medicine,” he remarked. 

It proved no misnomer, for medicine they certainly 
were to Aster’s miad, while she lay so wearily still day 
after day, glad to have anything to thinkof. More aud 
more the blank, white wa ls of her unodi-ciplined mem- 
ory filled with images that occupled and diverted her. 
Lines of Milton and the vision of his blind face taught 
her how 

‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
The trustful eyes of Evangeline revealed to her how 
faithful a womans wistful heart can be, how dumbly it 
can ache. In the ponderous Soakespeare a whi le world 


lay before her now, Reading the tities of th se rows of 
books which filled the bigh bvok-case, what visions of 
fair women it became p ssible to conjure up; what a 
long procession of saints and martyrs, heroes, pucts, and 
kings grew vivid to her quickened perception! For, a 
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famillarity rendered her at rome with the Doctor, she 
could not keep back the crowding of thoughts and 
questions which rose so eagerly, and which met from 
him so patient answer. He was by nature a healer. It 
was the enthusiasm of his life to minister wherever he 
met a mind or body in need of skilled restoring, and he 
saw at once that this father and daughter could be most 
effectively reached each through the other. 

No one fully realized at the time that it was his doing 
whea the room where Aster lay so long became one 
which none, not even the father, who had been averse 
to any change in the home left by his wife, could 
enter without an unconscious brightening of face. By 
a careless hint, the Doctor had persuaded Mr. Holi- 
well away to buy ornaments and luxuries for the sick- 
room, to choose a new picture, or to replace an unsightly 
piece of furniture. Fresher hangings followed ; im- 
provements to match were suggested intuitively to the 
generous father ; novel trinkets, blooming plants, cana- 
ries, and gold-fish seemed to come of themselves, till 
the simple-hearted servant friend Achsah daily ex- 
cialmed with uplifted hands over ‘‘ Aster’s store-full of 
city things.” Insensibly the Doctor’s faultless taste or- 
dered all, the while he seemed merely to straighten a 
picture, utter an airy nothing of suggestion, or bring in 
his pocket only a fragment for Aster’s scrap-book, 8 
fern from the roadside, a lichen from the wall. One day 
it was a brilliant butterfly that he had in his hand as he 
entered. Aster could wish even now that she had that 
butterfly, though she shivered then to see him impale 
the quivering thing uponapin. The Doctor answered 
the shudder. ‘‘I know it seems cruel,” he said, with 
more thoughtfulness in his smile than he was wont to 
allow there, ‘‘ but you see I’ve a friend who wants a 
specimen of this sort. He is getting together a valuable 
collection, to show how wondrously the Lord has made 
this part of his creation. §So, then,” he added, deftly 
quieting the butterfly with a drop of chloroform, ‘‘ even 
this pain and quivering are for his glory. And yours 
are, too. The Lord has indeed puta pin through you, 
poor child, but no more shall that be in vain.” 

He had spoken abstractedly, as if less to me than to 
himself. Changing his manner abruptly, he came up to 
make laughing inquiries, and was more full of jokes 
than was his custom while he remained. But those few 
dreamy poe fixed themselves with pecullar indelible- 
ness in the memory of his patient. They remained with 
her through the slow days, the slower nights, so grievous 
to endure then, so peaceful to remember now. 

‘+ Perchance even these things may be pleasant to re- 
member, as Virgil says,” the old minister quoted to Aster 
one day. When he said it, she dwelt less on the saying 
itself than on a plan she immediately formed of asking 
the Doctor to teach her a little mild Latin. But the 
prophecy came to pass. It comes to pass with us all. 


“On that deep, retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion waves of yore 

Fiercely beat and mounted high. 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 

Lose their bitterest sting of woe ; 
Nothing altogether ill 

In the griefs of long ago.”’ 


When Aster heard yesterday a schoolgirl glorying in 
private recitations arranged after school in order that 
the teacher might take more pains with the pupil, she 
even smiled, not vain, but very thankful to think that 
even so, maybe, a greater Teacher had once taken her 
apart by herself. 

Aster does not pretend to have profited as she might ; 
she is very humble, remembering that ; but she learned 
as at no other time, under no other teacher, she could 
have learned. 

Aster was a Woman grown, & woman who looked no 
longer young, when she could once more walk with the 
crutch about her father’s house. She named the crutch 
Z£neas, after she had read about the old hero who bore 
upon his back his father Anchises out of burning Troy. 

**Be as dutiful to me,” she said, whimsically, baptiz- 
ing the new, carved crutch with a tear, in spite of her- 
self, at the first using. Yes, she was a woman grown ; 
but what that meant she did not realize till a well-mean- 
ing gossip brought her news of the Doctor. 

‘*What! hain’t he told ye, child? And you such 
friends! But then of course he don’t come nigh so 
often now. ° Well, he’s engaged, they say, and goin’ into 
a new practice in the city, too. It’s a Miss—le’ me see— 
a Miss—I disremember her name, but some rich gal up 
there to Amiduwne. My cousin’s niece knows her by 
sight.” 

at ter a while Aster shut herself into the room where 
her mother had died, where her picture still hung. She 
could think fast. She was not gone so long that her 
fatber missed her. ' 

“Oh, mother ! mother !” she whispered ; ‘“‘ howI need 
you, mother !” And who knows whether her mother was 
out of hearing ? 

The girl had never thought of love in her life except 
as something to read about; but, ah! now she knew it 
by sight, She could not help it; women are made so, 





‘If [had guessed it of myself before |* thought Aster, 
quite calm and white, for the girlishness was gone out 
of her. She blushed hot all by herself ; she covered her 
face for shame to think that she, this lame, misshapen 
dwarf, could so ignorantly have loved—have dared to 
love. 

But there was only one way, you know. It was not 
that she was good about it, but there was no other way. 
All this while she had been practicing steadily on one 
lesson—to endure. ‘‘Now I must see how well I have 
learned it.” she resolved. 

After that she just did the best she could. She had 
her father to comfort, Aunt Rebecca, who kept the 
house, and Achsah, for company ; her brothers, who 
were gone their ways now out into the world. It was not 
enough. She had to look for more. Not that there was 
any great effort about that, either. One thing led to 
another, that was all. Ten times one was ten, just as 
Mr. Hale worked out the sum. Right in that one com- 
monplace town it was saint, sinner, hero, martyr, and 
all, right over again, when you began to read the book of 
human life. Many, many things Aster could not do; 
but she could lend books, make quaint, cozy parties for 
the children, let them know always where to find scrap- 
book pictures, tinsel papers for paper dolls—all sorts of 
precious rubbish ; pick flowers for the schoolgirls, send 
messages to the sick by Achsah. She was always at 
home, and somehow people never minded confiding in 
her. Both mothers and children know how comfortable 
it isto have some one to talk to ahout pleasures and 
troubles, about hard times and extra hurries in house- 
work, about company and Christmas and how to cuta 
new dress ; about the jelly that won’t jell, and the sum 
that won’t come right, and what to have for tableaux. 
Aster bought books and took magazines on purpose to 
know about the fashions, that could be of so little use to 
her personally, and invested in others that she might 
become an authority concerning charades, theatricals, 
declamations, snd new games. She found herself really 
growing busy. And it was just as it used to be; she 
might enter wherever she would. When sometimes a 
poor soul, bereaved, perhaps, and half wild with its loss, 
or hardened into sullen pride by ill fortune, or humil- 
iated by some stinging disgrace, refused and scorned the 
approach of happy, successful people, you can see it was 
a very different thing when Aster besought them. 
Who could have the heart to wound by 2 repulse one so 
afflicted as she was? And if she could reach them in 
no other way, and told them how long and how much 
she too had suffered, this plea never once utterly failed 
her. Times there were when Aster was truly thankful 
for that plea, and for the authority indisputable which 
it gave her to sympathize. 

Very calmly Aster seemed to hear the news which in 
the course of years was one day brought to her: ‘‘ Your 
friend, the Doctor, is coming back here, they say.” Not 
so calmly, when alone, she pondered upon his return and 
its reasons, 

The Doctor came back, and alone. He had borne 
much for the unworthy wife who had deceived him 
from the first—borne it in silence. 

All that silence could do to shield her he was resolved 
that silence still should do ; although, now that a divorce 
becaine inevitable, he would by this course himself suf- 
fer from unjust censure. Broken in health and in pros- 
pects by the consequences of his own generosity, he re- 
turned to begin again in the qulet village ; but even there 
old friends looked askance, and prudent householders 
showed doubt and embarrassment, until a rumor reached 
Aster that he was lying sick and ill-cared for in com- 
fortless lodgings. Never say that Aster Holiwell is 
not a happy and a gratefulwoman. What other woman 
could have claimed the privilege that she could? Who 
should gainsay her? Who could criticise her if she 
insisted now on the right of old friendship and long 
indebtedness ? 

It was nobody but Aster—poor, lone Aster, whom 
everybody went to with their troubles, and whom Squire 
Holiwell, as long as he lived, would never see crossed in 
any whim. 

And when, under that ample roof, nursed and tended 
with jealous care, the Doctor was really getting better 
at last, he never minded her either. Why should he ? 
It was only Aster. He knew what a sick girl she used 
to be, and what a grateful heart hers was. He knew 
she was safe, quite safe to trust, and he did so trust her 
that Aster could see she was really a comfort to this wise, 
good man whom she used to honor as she would have 
honored the beloved physician St. Luke. 

Think what it is to a man to be distrusted, to have his 
honor impeached, his integrity questioned, yet to be 
bound by his own nobility to silence ! Think what it is to 
struggle back from fever and pain to find, like the de. 
frauded Samson, those old confident revenues of strength 
utterly cut off, and gathering slowly, surely, over the 
very sweet, common light of day, films of dizzy dark- 
ness, fiery with dazzling sparks ! 

If Aster became, as he used to say, and as it thrills her 
woman’s heart to remember, the very “light of his 
eyes” to her old friend the Doctor-~if she read to him 
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with her well trained voice, and used her own clea 
vision to save him every intrusion, every touch of 
abrupt or heedless hands—if she never, while many crit 
ical months went by, allowed ter hope and courage to 


waver, who could question or cavil at such devotion in 
her? It was only Aster Holiwell 

If she ever for one moment thought, while her friend 
groped in blindness, ‘‘ Now he canant be pained at my 
deformity ; it is the same to him as if I were fair to see, 
now,” Heaven forgive her ! 

The long waiting time passed by ; the dreaded opera- 
tion was over ; and the hope and courage were justified— 
the blindness was removed. 

“ Aster,” said the Doctor, ‘‘it is day again ,” and then 
he spoke such words of gratitude as would surely make 
any woman, however homely, however crippled she 
might be, glad for a lifetime. 

And now Aster is getting gray-haired, living stfll in 
the dear old house alone with Aunt Rebecca and Ach 
sah. But the house never seems dull. Nephews and 
nieces, brothers and friends, come often, stay long, and 
make merry there. As of old, the neighbors and the 
children too are dally guests, and As.er knows she is 
not altogether past helping them yet. ‘‘ There is no one 
I would come to for help but you,” they say some 
times. ‘‘I have not told anybody but you,” they whis 
per, some of these young folks, in their love tales. And 
none of them know what makes the queer little old 
woman #0 tender of their joys, 
secrets, 

Dear, loving-bearted Melicent will be sorry, for a day 
or two, that she reminded me, as she will think how un 
like I am to other women, and how [ never had, never 
could have, a love story. 

I will bequeath this story, then, to pretty Melicent. 
After the writer goes where she can read it by a clearer 
light than ever she can in this world, it shall be sent to 
Melicent, and she may know how true was her intuition 
that every woman has her love story sometime. 

Aster hears her friend the Doctor alluded to only in 
terms of great respect now. Itis quite a dignity, in- 
deed, to be reckoned the Doctor’s friend, for his name 
and fame have risen clear and commanding since then 
in the world. He calls her home his. He treats her as 
more than a sister. He would even have her always 
with him if she thought best ; but what would strangers 
say to this odd, crippled piece of humanity, in his great 
house in the city? No, no; she is better in the old 
place that fs her own. And there at his side he has now 
a noble, gracious wife, whose love, for his sake, is 
Aster’s as well, while the bitterness of the past is burled 
out of every one’s sight in the false wife's grave. For 
him and for herself Aster is glad and grateful, and 
Melicent need not compassionate her, even now in the 
flush of her first love. She has a story, too, hidden in 
her heart, like other women. 


so careful of their 








Some Facts asout Lonpon.—It is the heart of the 
British Empire—and the world. It covers within the 
radius of Charing Cross (Strand) 700 square miles. It 
numbers within these boundaries 5,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants. It comprises over 2,000,000 foreigners from every 
quarter of the globe. It contains more Roman Catholics 
than Rome itself, more Jews than the whole of Pales- 
tine, more Irish than Dublin, more Scotchmen than Edin- 
burgh, more Welshmen than Cardiff, more country- 
raised persons than the counties of Devon, Warwick 
shire, and Durham combined. Hasa birth in every five 
minutes ; bas a death in every seven minutes ; has seven 
accidents every day in 8,000 miles of streets; has on an 
average forty miles of streets and 15,000 new houses 
built in it every year. In 1883 there were added 22 140 
new houses to the aggregate of dwellings which {s called 
the metropolis, thus forming 368 new streets and one 
new square, covering a distance of sixty six miles and 
eighty-four yards. It would require two Cambridges or 
Oxfords or Baths to represent the addition made to 
London inasingle year. London has 46,000 persons 
annually added (by birth) tu {ts population; has over 
1,000 ships and 10,000 sailors ia its port every day; has 
as mauy beer shops and gin palace: us would, if placed 
side by side, stretch from Charing Cross to Portsmouth, 
a distance of seventy-elght miles ; has 30,000 drunkards 
annually brought before the magistrates ; has seventy 
miles of open shops every Sunday ; has an influence 
with all parts of the world represented by a yearly de- 
livery in its postal districts of 298 000,000 of letters. [t 
is more dangerous to walk the streets of London than te 
travel by railroad or to cross the Atlantic from New 
Orleans to Liverpool. Last year 130 persons were 
killed and 2,600 injured by vehicles in the streets. 








Of founding many sects there is no end. The most 
lately reported has its habitat in Bessarabia and is known 
as ‘“‘The Nest for Godly Peopie.’ Its members dig 
graves in their gardens, or in the earth floors of their 
cottages, and lie therein until almost famished. This 
they do ‘‘to commune with God, confess their sins, 
and examine their past lives,” and they declare that a: 
such times they “ see saints and devils,” 
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TEACHING DISOBEDIENCE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


a ILL you have an orange, my dear ?” 

The little boy thus addressed took the 
orange with thanks, and held it in his hand looking at 
it appreciatively, ‘‘ Why don’t you eat it?” “My 
mamma don’t ‘low me to eat atween meals.” ‘But 
your mamma isn’t here. She won't know it. You just 
go under the table, where she won’t see you if she hap- 
pens to come in, and eat it, and enjoy yourself. It’s all 
nonsense not to leta child eat an orange between meals.” 
The suggestion accorded with the child’s desires, and 
he followed it. The young lady who made it wasa 
girl of good intentions, and would have been angry had 
apy one told her that she was teaching that boy tw lie 
and deceive by actions. He was five years old, and 
that one little lesson rematued with him for years, ia {ts 
effects upon his moral nature, and caused his mother 
great anxiety and himself numerous punishments. 

A little girl was sent on an errand; she found the 
family just sitting down to tea, and was invited to share 
in the meal. 

** No, thank you,” said she, ‘‘ my mamma don’t like 
me to eat away from home without her permicsion.” 

**Oh, she won't care,” said the hospitable hostess. 
*T’ll take the responsibility, and if she must whip 
somebody, tell herto whip me.” Overborne by persua- 
sion, the child sat down and ate with the family. Re 
turning home, she refused to eat her supper, saying she 
was not hungry. Mamma knew that her children were 
not troubled with loss of appetite without cause, and, 
with some tender anxiety, asked, ‘‘ Why are you not 
hungry ? Don't you feel well ?” Then her experienced 
eye read in the child’s expressive face that this question 
was a temptation to subterfuge, and she hastened to ask 
another, which should lead her to tell the truth : 

“What did you eat at Mra. Ellis’s ?” 

At once the flimsy veil of deceit was blown away from 
before the little girl's vision, and she answered bravely : 
“‘Why, mamma, they asked me to stay to supper, and 
teased me, and Mrs Ellis said you should whip her; 
and, mamma, I had hot biscuit, and two kinds of cake, 
and cheese, and—and Mrs. Ellis asked me if I liked tea, 
and [ said yes, but you did not want me to drink it, and 
she fixed some tea, and said I should drink it, and you 
wouldn’t know it; but I didn’t do that, mamma, and I 
think folks have no business to make it so hard for little 
girls to mind their mothers.” 

And thatis just what I think. No matter if I do not 
uphold your theory of education in my thought, I ought 
to upbold it to yourchildren. Even if I think you to be 
foolish and wrong in your commands to your child, I 
have no right to tell them so, and thus make their obe- 
dience to you difficult and painful. 

** Why don’t you eat your apple now ?” asked a lady 
upon whom I was calling, who had given an apple to my 
little son. 

‘‘lam going to keep it to eat with my dinner to-mor- 
row,” said he, thinking this no hardship, as he had 
always been used to saving his treasures of candy, nuts, 
or upples to eat at an appropriate meal-time. 

**Doa't you wish you were my little boy? I wouid 
let you eat all the apples you wanted at any time of 
day.” 

The prospect was a tempting one, and for the first 
time he begsn to doubt mamma's wisdom and love. 

The lady meant no disrespect to me, nor harm to my 
child; jet she manifested the one and accomplished 
the other. Many atime after that, when some desired 
treat was commanded to be postponed, I heard, ‘‘If I 
was Mrs. Mann’s little boy she’d let me have it now.” 

A lady, in urging alittle girl to accept a delicacy 
which had been declined on the ground that she was 
**not permitted to eat between meals,” used these words : 
“You would better take it now, or you won't get it at 
all.” The next day the little four-year-old sat deeply 
immersed in thought. The subject of her meditations 
was manifested when she said: ‘‘Mamma, I don’t 
think folks ought to say, when I tell them you don’t let 
me eat between meals, that if I don't take it now I 
won't get it. I think they ought to say, ‘Put it in 
your pocket, dear, and save it till to-morrow ;’ but folks 
don’t seem to care how much they help other people's 
children not to mind.” 

An amount of wise thinking had been going on in 
that busy little brain, and in her last statememt she ex- 
pressed a sad fact. People don’t care how much they 
teach disobedience to the children of others. They do 
not intend to lead them astray, but because they think the 
command a fvolish one, they do not realize their obliga- 
tion to uphold it. Friends, I beseech you, in behalf of 
the children who are seriously injured by such unwise 
slights cast upon parental authority, and of the parents 
whose hold upon the hearts and confidence of their 
children is thus weakened, never urge a child to do any- 
thing, however small and, in your eyes, insignificant, 





which is in any degree contrary to the expressed or im- 
plied will of their fathers and mothers. By your efforts 
and words make it easy, rather than hard, for the little 
ones to be obedient. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY-WORK. 


IL. 
By Etta RopMan Cuurcua. 

AVING done full justice to bags in our last arti- 
cle, although many more pages could be written 
on the subject, the next thing that suggests itself for a 
simple and easily accomplished Christmas present is a 
scrap-basket. It can, of course, be made quite elaborate 
and expensive, but this is not necessary. A few inex- 
pensive materials, with careful work, will do wonders in 
the way of a scrap-basket ; and it has the advantage of 
being as acceptable a present to a gentleman as toa 

lady. 

But a little girl with only a dollar to spend can scarcely 
give such a present as this without help—unless she has 
a tea-box. This sounds rather preposterous, and a 
box is not a basket; but in this case it will answer the 
same purpose. The tea-chest should be black, with Chi 
nese Characters on it in gilt, and the inside covered with 
ared, velvety looking paper. Onthe outside of the box, 
at top and bottom, paste a band, an inch and a half 
wide, of plain gilt paper. This will hide all defects, and 
gives a handsome finish that looks like gilding. As the 
tea-chest must be a present from a friend in the tea bus- 
iness, the expense of this present will not be at all 
heavy. 

But it can be made heavier, and also handsomer, by 
putting the gilt paper only on the bottom, and trimming 
the top witha lambrequin. Small Chinese crépe pict- 
ures framed in black velvet ribbon, on a foundation of 
buriap—the velvet to be embroidered with varlous col- 
ored silks—and finished with a narrow frieze repeating 
these colors, are quite in character with the tea-chest ; 
such a lambrequin has a really handsome effect. Or, 
flowers may be cut from crépe pictures and transferred 
to some material of suitable color—crimson or gold color 
being best. It will answer just to paste the flowers 
on, if neatly done, without embroidering the edges ; but 
outlining them with gold thread or gold-colored silk 
would be found a great improvement. 

The value of empty tea-chests has never been appre- 
ciated ; and even a plain one, covered with tin foil, could 
be done in blue soas to be very ornamental. If the inside 
is shabby, line it with a pretty blue paper ; or blue silesia 
pasted in would look very well. Then makeastraightlam- 
brequin of plain blue sateen, and finish it at the top and 
bottom with narrow black velvet ribbon, through which 
the lambrequin can be fastened to the box with small 
gilt headed nails. Palm leaves, or almost any pattern 
in scarlet and gold and other colors, can be worked on 
the sateen, or a scarlet palm leaf cut out of flannel, and 
appliquéd on. Tiny brass bells on the edge would 
make a quaint finish; and the strip should be lined 
with the blue silesia. 

Leaving tea chests, which can be treated in varlous 
ways, we will see what is to be done with baskets. 
From eighty cents to a dollar and a quarter is the price 
ofa good-tized one; and then to be really handsome it 
should be gilded. This is easily done with the liquid 
gold which can be bought at from forty cents to a dollar 
a bottle, and the wicker basket has then been transformed 
into something quite elegant. The handsomest trim- 
ming for the top is a strip of dark blue plush or velvet- 
een, with ribbon-embroidered daisies in white or pink. 
Orastrip of bright scarlet satin ribbon can be run 
through the open places near the top and bottom, and 
finished with a bow at each side. 

It is more economical to paint the basket than to gild 
it, and olive-green, wine color, and golden-brown are all 
desirable for this purpose. Vermilion, too, is bright 
and pretty with a iambrequin of olive-green felt, pinked 
on the edges and ornamented with daisies cut out of 
white felt, with knots of gold embroidery silk in the 
center. For an olive-green basket, blue or wine color 
will look best for trimming ; for golden-brown, blue or 
scarlet. If the basket is wine-color the lambrequin may 
be of white felt, or the palest pink, well covered with 
all sorts of gay appliqué and embroidery. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph in a scrap-basket large 
enough for waste paper is accomplished witha muff- 
box. It must be firm and in good condition, and may 
then be covered according to the taste and means of the 
person who has it in hand. A novel way of ornament- 
ing it, and one that would cost very little, is to get a 
piece of pretty wall paper that can be bought by the 
yard ; a deep frieze would answer the purpose, with a 
band of gilt paper at top and bottom ; even wall papers 
are now 80 beautiful that the muff-box could be made 
really handsome. A large ring on each side, gilded, if 
there is any gilding in the house, if not, covered with 
the gilt paper, would give quite an elegant finish. It 
could be fastened by making a hole in the pasteboard to 
run a tape through the ring, and pasting the latter down 
on the wrong side. 











Small scrap-baskets for the bedroom or sitting-room 
can be made from two small peach-baskets, putting one 
upside down and the other downside up, the shape being 
that of a short, equatty hour-glass table. The baskets 
can be glued together at the bottom,or fastened with small 
nails ; and a pretty sateen in a pale pink or blue ground, 
covered with small pink or red roses, will make a very 
nice covering. It must be tied in the middle with a 
tasteful bow of satin ribbon to match the ground color. 
Or plain sateen can be used, and a small scarf of gay 
colors tied around it. The edge at top and bottom can 
be handsomely finished with narrow black velvet ribbon 
put on with small brass nails. For the small amount it 
would cost this style of basket is really very pretty. 

The Japanese parasols must not be overlooked ; and, 
having selected as bright, pretty a one as possible, the 
next step is to get a low, smooth piece of wood from the 
carpenter to set itin. This socket may be painted black 
or vermilion ; or it can be gilded, which looks richer. 
The parasol is then opened half way and firmly fastened 
to the support. The top can be trimmed with lace and 
a ruching of ribbon, or it can be left just asitis. In 
any case it makes a pretty and ornamental scrap-basket. 








GARDEN TALKS. 
BEGONIAS AS HOUSE PLANTS. 


By M. J. PLumstTeap. 


sagt cg begonias are not seen in window 

gardens as often as they deserve to be; if rightly 
managed they make very pleasing house piants. Many 
varieties have handsome leaves as well as flowers. They 
are natives of Asia and Africa, therefore they like the 
heat usually found in our living-rooms; they are not 
particular about much sun ; in fact, do better if shaded 
from the direct sun, although they need plenty of light. 
I have cultivated them for years, and have never seen 
an insect on them ; they are one of my favorites, and | 
grow a dozen or more varieties every year. 

They need a compost made up of good loam, cow 
manure, and leaf mold; plenty of water, but it 
must noi pass off quickly ; so give an inch of drainage 
—broken pots and charcoal. Cuttings can be rooted in 
spring (they root easily in wet sand or in a bottle of 
water in the window), and kept growing through the 
summer in pots; sink them in a partly shaded place in 
the garden ; or they can be bought already prepared for 
winter blooming in the Fall. 

If you wish fora large specimen plant, itshould be 
kept growing from the time it is started until you have 
it as large as you wish, repotting as often as the pot is 
tilled with roots. 

They are capable of being grown into highly decora- 
tive plants, and some varieties can be kept for years. 
One of the most showy as well as easily grown varie- 
ties is Begonia Rubra. The leaves are large, glossy 
green ; the flowers light scarlet, looking like coral. It 
blooms when small, and keeps on blooming. 

It has a tendency to throw up suckers from the root ; 
they will grow straight up from the root without branch- 
ing, almost any height you please, if they have root 
room enough. As an instance, I will mention a large 
plant in a twelve-inch pot in the greenhouse, where a 
sucker came up and grew to the height of seven feet ; 
then the top was cut off ; it bid fair to go through the 
glass. There were rudiments of leaves came out, but 
they fell off and left the stalk bare ; as soon as it was 
stopped it began putting out branches. I have taken up 
a sucker when about six inches high and potted it, let- 
ting it grow until about two feet high, then allowing it 
to branch and form a head near the top. It makes a 
very handsome plant grown in this manner. 

The smooth green stem and head of glossy green leaves, 
and large clusters of pendulous flowers, make a very orna- 
mental object. It is constantly in bloom ; the flowers are 
larger than most of the begonias ; the male blossoms open. 
ing first and dropping just as the female blossoms open ; 
the seed-vessel being as ornamental as the flower, the 
whole panicle ten or nore inches across, and they hang 
on at least six weeks. A cutting makes a very different 
shaped plant from a sucker ; it inclines to grow bushy ; 
it will root readily in wet sand ; if it chances to have any 
buds on it, it will bloom out while rooting just the same, 
and keep sending out buds, unless you pick them off. 
If you have but one begonia, choose this, 

Begonia Argyrostygma Picta, in spite of its hard name, 
is a very lovely begonia for the house; it bears the 
heat and dryness of our living-rooms without complaint, 
and will not ask for a sunny place in the window ; the 
finest specimen I ever saw was not placed in the win- 
dow at all, but on a small table near a window where it 
had a good light. The leaves are thick, glossy green, 
spotted with white, sometimes tinged with pink, and 
pale crimson on the under side. Another handsome 
leaved one is Begonia Sanguinea, upper side of leaf 
olive green, under side crimson ; leaves thick and fleshy. 

Begonia Hybrida Multitiora is a very free-growing 
variety with small pink flowers; B. Miniata has small 
coral red flowers, and B. Richardsonii small white 
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flowers in profusion. B. Weltonfensis has pretty follage 
and rich pink flowers; it has fleshy, tuberous roots 
that can be dried off and started any time. If I wish 
them to bloom in winter I start about the first of 
October ; they soon start, and come into bloom about 
Christmas, and continue through the winter. There 
are many other varieties that will do well in the window. 
New varieties are offered for sale every year. For a 
hanging pot B. Glaucophylla Scandens is very hand- 
some ; it has drooping foliage, glossy green leaves, and 
salmon-red flowers ; let it hang where it has light, but 
no direct sun. 

I have said nothing about the Rex begonfas, that are 
grown for their leaves. There are many handsome 
varieties. Many do not succeed with them in the house, 
The great trouble is, the air is too dry, and the leaves 
get water on them, or they get choked with dust. 
They can be grown successfully by taking pains with 
them. They look ahd grow well on a swinging bracket 
half way up the window; they need the same compost 
as the others, with good drainage. Set the pot contain- 
ing the plantin another two sizes larger; pack some 
moss between—this wiil keep them from drying ovt so 
fast ; let the leaves grew in one position—they dislike to 
be turned. Do not let the hot sun shine on the leaves, 
but give them good light; never wet the leaves; and 
keep the dust off. They will grow very well in this 
way. 

If you wish to grow them in perfection without all 
this trouble, put them under a glass shade, or grow them 
in a fernery. There are many fine varieties—Louis 
Chretien, Lady Griffith, Regina, Argentea, and many 
ouhers. 


WHERE THEY WILL DO GOOD. 


T this season of the year there {s always a general 

clearing out time in every well regulated house- 

hold. What shall we do with the various articles that 

have become useless in our own homes ? with the books 

that have become so familiar that we no longer care to 
peruse them ? 

Clothing of all descriptions will be gratefully received 
by either of the Children’s Aid Socteties of Brooklyn or 
New York. The New York address is 24 St. Mark’s 
Place ; the Brooklyn, 10 and 12 Poplar Street. 

At various times during the past few months The 
Christian Union has referred to the organization and 
progress of the Clubs for Working Girls. At the pres- 
ent time there are ten in New York and three in Brook- 
lyn, with a fair prospect of two more being organized at 
an early date in the latter city. One of the greatest 
forces for good in these clubs, it has been found, are the 
libraries, The members draw the books and take them 
to their own homes. It is impossible for these clubs to 
be supplied with all the reading matter of which they 
can make use unless the public will generously support 
this branch of the work. 

Any person desiring to donate books to these libraries 
can forward them to the office of The Christan Union, 
from which place tLey will be immediately sent to the 
rooms of the clubs, If the person sending has a desire 
that they be sent to a special club, if they will signify 
that by postal card we will see that their desire is ful. 
filled. It must be remembered that light reading is 
much more {n demand than heavy reading, and it is pos- 
itive that no surer method has yet been found for crowd- 
ing out the reading of pernicious and vitlating novels 
than the supplying of pure reading matter in their place. 
The magazines are especially acceptable ; they are picked 
up with a view of reading the short stories, and are 
found to be very attractive, creating a desire for some- 
thing besides fiction. 

The work for the winter is just beginning in these 
clubs, and the quicker the response is made to this call 
the sooner will the readers in the clubs be benefited. 
Any person breaking up housekeeping or changing their 
place of residence, and having either ornaments or 
pictures which they would like to give for the deco. 
ration of these club-rooms, if they will notify us of their 
intention, and give their address, we will see that they 
are put in communication with the club most needing 
such articles. 

As has been stated before in these columns, these clubs 
are by no means charity organizations. The heavier 
part of the expenses of each club is met by the dues 
paid by the members. It is the desire and the aim of 
those having this work in charge that the rooms should 
be as attractive as possible, but they consider that all 
moneys expended should be for things more essential 
than the ornamentation of the rooms. 


THE GIRLS’ PRAYER CIRCLE. 


ie © you know, Carrie, I think it would be a good 

D plan for usto meet on Sunday afternoon to pray 
togeter for our companions and—well, all the young 
people around us. You know at last communion season 
only one new member was added to the church roll ; 
and uncle was rather discouraged at the seeming non- 
success of his work.” 














Thus said Grace Raymond to her friend Carrte 
Atwood as they walked to and fro in front of a large 
church in the moonlit summer evening. Grace's uncle 
was the pastor of a large congregation in the country, 
and Grace and Carrie were young disciples of Jesus 
Christ who were anxtous to be doing work for him. 

Carrie warmly acquiesced to Grace's proposal, adding : 
‘*We might study our Sunday-school lesson while we 
are together. I usually study it on Sunday afternoon.” 

The next Sunday found the two girls together in the 
church, where, after singing and prayer, Grace read an 
essay which she had written on the Sunday-school les- 
son. Then, with Bibles and helps, they studied more 
deeply the Bible truths. Again they knelt in prayer, 
then separated. 

Sundays came and went, and the little meeting was 
growing larger. Then they found it necessary to 
orgsnize, in order to have a leader. They formed them- 
selves into a society, and called it ‘‘ The Girls’ Christian 
Union.” They had a president to preside at the meet- 
ings, a secretary to keep a record of the movements of 
the society, and a treasurer. Their funds were derived 
from monthly contributions, and were given to various 
missions. 

The society now numbers eight members, besides 
others who attend occasionally. The long distances of 
the country were a seeming drawback to the girls; but 
by patience, persistent effort, and earnest prayer they 
are endeavoring to better their own spiritual lives, and 
lead others to the Fountain of Life. At next communion 
season, six months after, one dear friend of each of the 
two girls was united with the visible Church of God. 
Who shall say that the prayers of the Girls’ Union had 
nothing to do with bringing this about ? 

This little narrative is a true one, and the Girls’ Union 
{s still in progress and doing good work. The members 
can testify that it has helped them to ‘ grow in grace, 
and iff the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour,” and in 
the better understanding of his Word. Now, how many 
girls in the churches in America and elsewhere could or 
would form classes for prayer and Bible study ? Even 
if there were but two or three in a place, the two or 
three would find it very profitable for themselves, and 
earnest prayer for others could not but have effect. 
Then such meetings draw young Christians more into 
sympatby with others ; it brings them into closer com- 
munion with the Master ; and {ft does help on the work 
of redemption—for ‘“‘ the effectual, fervent prayer of the 
righteous availeth much.” Try {é, girls. 

A MemMBER OF THE G. C. U. 





PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


N a recent book by Marion Harland, ‘‘Common Sense 
in the Nursery,” she attributes much of the babies’ 
sufferings from cold to the placing of the children on 
the floor to play. Shesays: ‘‘In the best warmed room 
there is inevitably a current of cooled air close to the 
floor, in which as baby sits on the carpet his feet are 
bathed, while his shoulders may overtop it.” She con- 
siders another prolific source of trouble the holding of 
the young monarch close to the window, the air in 
close proximity to the window-panes being several de 
grees cooler than that further inthe room, and more or 
less draughts through the casings of the window cannot 
be prevented. 

Sudden changes from the room used as a nursery 
to the halls, or room3 with lower temperature, are an- 
other evil, which might be avoided by extra wraps 
when it is necessary to expose a baby to such a change. 
Flannel night dresses coming below the feet far enough 
to allow of being drawn tightly at the hem, forming 
a bag, without preventing the baby using his feet with 
perfect freedom, are one of the means to prevent expo- 
sure at night. Marion Harland suggests loojs on the 
lower edges of the mattress, and corresponding buttons 
on the blankets, as a safeguard against exposure to cold 
in the night, 

In the daytime have a mattress covered to put on the 
floor for baby to stretch and roll on, or a box with sides 
not more than five or six inches high, entirely padded 
on the inside, and large enough to hold the baby and his 
toys; this, with a baby-chair having a table attachment, 
will prevent hours of suffering, anxiety, and toll. 

One wise mother, whose babies are the pictures of 
health, bundles them up every day as warnily as though 
they were to go into the outer afr, and they gre carried, 
and allowed to run when large enough, about a room 
the windows of which are all open. This allows them 
to have all the benefit posstble from outer air when the 
weather is soinclement that they could not be taken out 
of doors. These babies rarely have a cold, and when met 
out of doors in winter they are a charming sight. Ap- 
parently they are clad in such a way as to be perfectly 
proof against cold. Soft woolen dresses and cloaks, 
hood tied closely under the chin, warm leggins, thick- 
soled shoes without heels, and, when the snow is on the 
ground, rubber boots, complete their costume. With red 
cheeks, shining eyes, and clear, ringing voices, they are 
the embodiment of healthy and happy childhood. 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive ques'iona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous commande 
cations cannot be noticed } 


The following general rules for taking medicine it would 
be well to paste upon the door of the medicine closet: Lo 
cally irritating medicines which contain substances such as 
iron, copper, zinc, or arsenic, especially when ordered in 
large doses, should be taken immediately after meals ; 
whereas small doses of substances intended to act on the 
mucous membrane of the stomach should be taken fasting. 
Iodine and its salts must, for chemical reasons, be taken 
fasting. Acids prescribed for the purpose of correcting the 
gastric juice should be taken before meals, so as to produce 
a copious secretion of the gastric glands during meals. Al 
kalies intended to correct the acidity of the stomach should 
be taken at meals ; but when it is intended that they should 
be absorbed by the blood they should be given fasting. Any 
medicines containing corrosive sublimate, tannin, or alcohot 
should be avoided at meal-time, because of their injurious 
effects on the process of digestion; while cod-liver oil, 
phosphates, and the like, may be taken with the food. 


One pleasant form of recreation for young people is the 
‘*Soap-Bubble Party.’’ Usually some simple things are 
provided for prizes to the most successful blower, ard com 
mon clay pipes for the company are provided, sometimes 
tastefully tied with a knot of pretty ribbon, which is carried 
away, with the pipe, as a memento. To prepare the ‘‘suds,”’ 
take shavings of castile soap, pour warm water over them, 
and shake or stir them occasionally for an hour or two. 
Let the solution stand over night. Then carefuliy pour off 
the clear liquid, and add to it an equal quantity of glycerine. 
This leaves the quantity of soap to be used and the amount 
of water to be poured on to be decided by judgment. It 
should be remembered that it takes a very littie of this 
liquid to make a very large bubble. 





There is a short poem—perhaps a sonnet—by a livirg English 
writer, of which I would be glad to have a copy. Ittelis how 
he became impatient ouee with his little boy — 

“His mother, who was patient, being dead,” 


and punished him, and sent him away in anger. Afterward he 
found him asleep, with a few little playthings, a bright pebble, a 
French coin, etc., laid on a chair by his bedside to console him 


when he awoke, and goes on to speak of hisown feelings at the 
sight. If you can give it entire you will greatly oblige 


L. ©. 2. 
Will you please tell me which is correct, and why, in address- 
ing a friend in writing? Should it be ** My dear Friend,’ or “ My 
Dear Friend"’? There seems to be a difference of opinion among 


people who are considered cultivated, and I appeal to you. 
CONSTANT READER. 
The second form is better, although ‘‘ My dear Friend’? 
would be admissible. The rule given by Westlake for the 
use of capitals in the salutation of a letter is that ‘‘ the first 
word and every noun in it should begin with a capital.” 
Can you kindly inform me through your paper the author of 
the following lines: 





* No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 
We always may be what we might have been” ? 
Also of these : 
“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we bave been makes us what we ure"? 


*“ AN OLD SuBSCRIBER.” 


The lines inquired for by Mrs. E. M. N., in The Christian 
Union of October 15, commencing, : 
* I have Uis promise sure, 
And I can wait,” 
may be found in a book of verses by Miss Amanda (. 
Scammell, of Milford, Mass. The title of the book is 
* Trusting.”’ A. A. C. 


Emery and oil will remove slight portions of dust from 
{ron and steel, but if there is much corrosion some muriatic 
acid will be necessary, which, however, will remove some of 
the metal as well as the rust. Nice table cutlery, packed 
away for @ season, is in great danger of rusting. It may 
usually be avoided by covering the metal with a thin coat 
of parafiine. 


Kerosene oil, spilled upon the carpet, will often entirely 
d'sappear if the room is kept free from dust. If the spot 
stil remains, a thick coating of powdered French cha k put 
over the 8, ot, and occasionally heated by laying a piece of 
brown paper upon it and passing a hot iron over it, will 
generally entirely remove the oil. 


The ‘‘ Popular Science News ’’ recommends the following 
ointment for chapped hands: ‘“‘ Van Harlingen commends 
this formula—Oxide of bismuth, 4 grams; oleic acid, 30 
grams; white wax, 12 grams; vaseline, 36 grams; oil of 
roseg, 2 drops. Apply the mixture three times a day.”’ 

Labels can be made to adhere to tin cans by first rough 
ening the tin with a few drops of muriatic acid; then any 
good paste will cause a paper label to adhere. Of course 
the acid should be applied only to such part of the can as 
wil! be covered by the label. 


Who wrote this? 

** Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts lie linked by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and, lo! what myriads rise— 
Each stamps its invage as the other dies.”’ 

It is from Rogers’s ‘* Pleasures of Memory.’’ 





Will some reader of this column be so kind as to give di- 
rections for making @ toilet case suitable for ladies’ use ¥ What 
I have in mind is one made of silesia or similar materia), and 
covered with muslin—a kind that can be rolied or folded into a 
3. @. Z. 


small space, so as to be convenient for a traveler. 
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Our Youne Kotks. 


‘““LA DUCHESSINA.” 


By Mary E. VanpDyYNeE. 
x 


sae H DEAR! oh dear! oh dear! I don’t believe a 

word of it. Miss Evans is always saying those 
funny things. Queens and princesses and lords and 
ladies must have a good time. How can they help it, 
living in palaces, eating off gold plates, and wearing their 
Sunday clothes all the time ?” 

‘* It is true, all the same.” 

Lillian started—jumped a foot, her brother Jack would 
have expressed it. ‘‘ Now, who in the world are you ?” 

Lillian had fancied she was alone. Was not Miss 
Evans gone for the day, nursemaid Mary downstairs 
“doing up” her Sunday cap, the other children safe 
in the nursery, and papa and mamma entertaining 
friends at dinner ? 

Who could this be ?—a little old woman, not taller 
than Lillian’s pencil, with a funny old hat running up 
to a peak, an old cloak quite threadbare and moth- 
eaten, and astick wherewith she helped herself along 

“ Who are you, anyway’ Don’t you know it isn’t 
good manners to come into people’s houses this way ? 
This is my papa’s library, and he wouldn’t like an old 
woman like you poking about without any invitation.” 

“IT don’t poke about. I live here.” 

‘* What's your name ?” 

*« Experience.” 

‘“* What in the world is that? I don't know anybody 
or anything with such a horrid name.” 

‘I'm quite sure you don’t. Your not having any ac- 
quaintance with me is just your difficulty. | live in 
that row of books yonder. You never touch them— 
of course not. If you did you wouldn’t be in such 
trouble as you are now.” 

“‘ How do you know that I'm in trouble ?” 

‘« Haven't I heard you talk ? Didn’t I hear you declare 
that you were tired of being a stupid American child liv- 
ing in a house just like the corner of a barrack, with a 
great lot of commonplace brothers and sisters, with 
lessons to learn, and all sorts of stupid things to do ?” 

‘Yes, I said that.” 

‘‘Humph! Did it ever occur to you that you area 
very much spoiled and a very unreasonable little 

irl ?” 

y ‘No! It isn’t unreasonable not to want to spell great 
long words with queer, useless letters in them, and to do 
horrid sums on a nasty slate. Miss Evans is awful 
cross, and mamma is always scolding because my apron 
is soiled ; sister Annie says I lose her things, and Jack 
pulls my hair, and—and—and—” 

Lillian’s list of grievances were too much for her ; she 
had to stop for breath. 

‘| just wish I could go away somewhere and be 
somebody great and powerful and splendid. I want 
to live in a palace, and wear my best dress every day, 
and have nobody to sculd me or bother me.” 

“Oh ! that’s it, is it ? Let me see; I don’t know, after 
all, but it would be the best thing that could happen to 

ou.” 

The little old woman lald her finger alongside? her 
nose, and seemed to be thinking very deeply. 

“ How would you like to be the sole heiress, the last 
living representative, of the most powerful family in the 


‘world ; to have no father or mother or brothers or sis- 


ters ; to live in a palace, to dine off gold and silver, and 
to wear velvet robes and jewels all day long ; to be waited 
upon by servants in gorgeous livery ; to be called the 
‘ Little Duchess ;’ to be married to a prince, and finally 
to rule a great nation as its queen ?” 

“‘Oh!” cried Lillian, her breath almost taken away. 
Then, recovering herself, she said, with great dignity : 

“Yes, I think that would suit me.” 

‘“Humph !” said the old woman. With a nod she 
disappeared. 


Lillian looked about her. Where was she? In a 

palace, certainly. Such splendor she had never dreamed 
of. The ceiling above her head was certainly twenty 
feet high; rich oak paneling lined the walls for 
half their height, to be met by magnificent frescoes. 
Such a glory of color she could never have imagined. 
Instead of a solitary canvas on a parlor wall. here the 
very walls themselves were one vast succession of gor- 
geous pictures. Tropical flowers and fruits glowed 
amid luxuriant foliage; lords and ladies, spi:ndidly at- 
tired, displayed themselves under royal canopies ; dainty 
Cupids hid among roses and lilies, and held rich gar- 
lands of beautiful flowers suspended from point to 
point. 
The furniture of the room was equally splendid. Mag- 
nificent tapestries, embroidered with gold, hung here and 
there. Superb mats of softest wool were spread on the 
floor; and the couch on which Lillian reclined was of the 
richest damask ever wrought by a loom. 





Lillian looked down at her dress. It matched in cost- 
liness her splendid surroundings ; the very waist was 
embroidered with pearls. Heavy bracelets manacled her 
wrists, and she could feel the weight of the jeweled 
coiffure that bound her hair. 

‘* Ah | this és something like,” sighed Lillian, with deep 
content. ‘‘I certainly am a very important somebody. 
This room suits me, and I like my clothes. However, I 
would like s mirror.” 

The ronm was not very well supplied with mirrors, 
but among the gorgeous knickknacks on a high oaken 
shelf she found a small one, oval, and the frame spark- 
ling with gold and silver curiously wrought. 

The first glance brought a very distinct frown to her 
forehead. 

‘*Pshaw! I didn’t think I looked like that.” 

Now, this is what Lillian saw in the mirror : 

A young girl of nine years, thin, and what I am afraid 
her brother Jack would have called “decidedly lanky.” 
Not all the beauty of her costume could hide the long- 
drawn awkwardness of those undeveloped limbs. Her 
cheeks were pale and sallow, and a pair of large dark 
eyes looked sadly out from under heavy brows. Her 
hair, confined with bands of Etruscan gold, was dark, 
and not too abundant. 

** Well !” she exclaimed finally. ‘‘ Something fas hap- 
pened to me clearly. That old woman with the horrid 
name has changed me into somebody else. I’m certainly 
not very handsome, but I like the things around me, and 
I'd like very much to know what my name {s.” 

At the moment a heavy tapestry was swept aside, and 
a young girl in a bright costume, with a dainty white 
cap on her head, entered. Lillian felt at once that she 
Was a& servant come to wait on her young mistress. 

‘La Duchessina has finished her nap ?” 

“Ah!” said Lillian to herself. ‘‘ That is it, clearly. 
‘Duchessina’ certainly means ‘Little Duchess’—the 
very name she said I should be called.” ‘ 

“Yes, I'm wide awake ; and, Guilfetta ” (how did she 
come to know the girl’s name ?), ‘‘I’m very dull here 
all alone.” 

“What will the Duchessina have ?” Lillian thought 
very earnestly. What should she ask for? Guilietta 
came to her rescue. 

‘* Shall it be the strange new doll your cousin Ippolito 
sent you, the one from beyond the sea ?” 

“Yes, I think -so ; and, Guilietta, are there any con- 
fetti ?” 

“Mi scusi, Illustrissima. The box is empty since 
yesterday.” 

“* Then go at once to the stand of the dwarf Rinaldo in 
the Piazzadel Duomo. His sugars please me better than 
all others.” 

Guilietta left the room to do her young mistress’s bid- 
ding. Lillian was impatiently awaiting her return when 
another hand moved the tapestry, and a lady entered the 
apartment. She was beautifully attired, but there was 
a heavy frown on her forehead, and her whole face wore 
an anxious air. 

‘* What dost thou here, child? Where {is Guilletta 2” 

Lillian never knew what made her answer : 

‘*T sent herto bring my doll, the curious one they say 
hath been on Egyptian idol, and for sweetmeats from 
the dwarf Rinaldo. Milne are all eaten.” 

‘‘A pretty time to think of sweetmeats! Dost hear 
what is going on outside. Ha! listen now.” 

Lillian rushed to the window. It was too high for 
her. Pushing a seat beneath it, she mounted the arm so 
that she might look out. 

‘‘T see a crowd of people. The street is filled with 
them, and they are angry. I hear their cry. It is, 
‘Popolo ! Popolo ! Down with the Balls and up with the 
Lily.’' What means it, zla mia ?” 

‘‘ What means it, child? It means that the people 
will rule. They ure tired of thy family. It means that 
thy puny life will scarce be left thee—thou, the last 
sprig of a glorious line !” 

Lillian shrieked. “Me! My lifein danger! They 
will kill Me/” Suddenly she ran toward the lady, seiz- 
ing her in her long arms. 

“Tell them it is all wrong—all a mistake. I am not 
what I seem. 1 am Lillian—Lillian Blake—an American 
girl. I live ia New York. Tell them—tel] them—I am 
afraid—I don't want to die.” 

At this moment the maid re-entered the room. 

‘‘Here, Guilietta! To work! The Duchessina is 
mad, I think. Where has she learned such a strange 
tongue? The people have risen, and we must flee. 
Take off her jewels ; put on her plainestdress. At Santa 
Lucia we sha!l be safe.” 

Lillian made one more frantic appeal. ‘‘ Zia mia, zia 
mia!” she cried. ‘‘ Nonevero; none vero. Non sono 
Duchessina, Itisall wrong. Noone hates me. They 
all love me, only when I'm bad. I want to go home, 
I want togohome. Mamma, mamma, mamma!” 

The Lady Clarice shook herself free of the clinging 





1 Pope Clement and the Emperor were at this time deadly 
enemies. The King of France was the ally of the peopie. Thus, 
“ Up. with the Lily!” 





child, and, with a further order to Guilletta, left the 
room. 


Lillian opened her eyes very wide. Where was she ? 
All the surroundings were of the pleasantest character ; 
her dress, though of rich material, was subdued in 
color; the jewels were gone from her breast, and the 
ornaments from her hair. The apartment she was in 
seemed like a dormitory ; little white beds like those she 
had once seen at a boarding-school stood in long rows 
with their heads against the wall ; there were pictures 
of saints everywhere, and a crucifix stood near each 
bed. Presently she saw a lady in what seemed to be 
a nun’s dress approaching her. 

‘‘ Signora,” she said, very timidly, ‘‘ per favore. Will 
you tell me where I am ?” 

‘* At the Monastery Santa Lucia.” 

‘**But why ?” 

““Why? Because you are safe here. ‘la Duchess- 
ina’ is sufficiently important to be well taken care of.” 

‘Then they will not kiJl me, as the Lady Claricesaid ?” 

“No. The government hates your race, and well it 
may ; but they make no war on children.” 

Lillian shuddered. Was it this to be a royal person- 
age—to have neither parents nor sisters nor brothers ; to 
be surrounded by strangers; to be told that she was 
hated by every one ; to be torn from her home by armed 
men ; to be thrust into a monastery ? Was this the fate 
of princesses and queens ? 

The sisters at Santa Lucia were kind to Lillian, but she 
soon found that they were very unhappy themselves. The 
fierce tumult that surged through the city terrified the 
peaceful nuns. Lillian was too great a responsibility to 
them ; her presence endangered their safety. With fear 
and trembling they chanted their hymns and sald their 
prayers, and, these finished, gathered in groups and whis- 
pered of revolutions, of governments overturned, of war 
and tumult and sacrilege and murder. Lillian beard 
much of the Piagnoni.' She learned that the word 
meant ‘‘ weepers,” and that these people wept for the 
freedom of their country, to which she and her family 
were deadly enemies. 

Presently there stole within the monastery walls ru- 
morsof agreat plague. Hundreds and thousands of peo- 
ple died in the streets. Then came famine, and there 
arose a great cry for bread. And all this, she gathered 
from the speech of the nuns, was the result of crimes 
committed by rulers whose name she bore. She was the 
last scion of the hated race that had brought this misery 
upon the land. 

One day Lillian overheerd a whisper between one of 
the nuns and a gray-haired priest. Surely it was her- 
self of whom they spoke. 

“ Yes,” sald the old man, looking toward her with 
melancholy eyes. ‘‘Itis best that she should go. I 
have communicated with the government. They will 
send her to the Murate. She will be safer there.” 

Poor Lillian! She neither knew what they meant 
nor dared to ask. She lived in fear and trembling, and 
oftener than ever was her little pillow wet with tears. 

‘Is it this to be great and noble and rich ?” she would 
whisper to herself, sobbing. ‘‘Oh, papa and mamma, 
and Annie and Jack, where are you? Only let me 
come home, let me come home !” 








WHAT THEY DID. 


E was such a lovely white bunnie, with ears the 

color of a sea-shell! He knew every member of 

the family, from grandmother, in her snowy cap, to bis 

dear little golden-haired mistress, Amy. He seemed to 

know every word that was raid to him, and Amy de- 

clared again and again that she knew he could talk, for 

he made his mouth go always when he was by himself; 

and by and by, when he grew older, he would not be so 

bashful, and then he would talk where she could hear 
him. 

One day when Amy came home from the kindergarten 
Bunnie could not be found. All the family turned into 
a searching party, and late in the afternoon mamma 
found Bunnie close by the barn, lying on his side, and 
his eyes half closed. He was carried into the house ; but 
every body knew he could not get well. Papa said he 
had eaten something that must have poisoned him. 

In the morning Bunnie was dead, and Amy went to 
school with a very sad heart, and eyes that told her 
schoolmates that she must have been crying very hard. 
Very soon they heard the story of Bunnie’s death. Rob- 
bie and Alice said, ‘“‘ Never mind, Amy; we'll havea 
lovely funeral as soon as school {is out.” 

How long the hours were till school was dismissed ! 
At last the bell rang, and all the children hastened to 
Amy’s home. A soap box answered to put Bunnie in, 
and Ro»bie’s express wagon took Bunnie down to the 
end of the garden ; all the children walking in procession 
behind the wagon, singing, ‘‘ Oh, bring back my Bun- 
nie to me.” They sang it very sweetly, and when the 
box was covered with earth Jamie said they must put 
‘a stepping-stone” over it. This was done, and the 





1 Followers of Savonarola. 
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children walked back quietly and sat down on the 
piszza. Amy looked at Bunnie’s cunning little house, 
and she missed him more than ever, and could not keep 
the teers back. She ran into the house to her mamma 
for comfort. Robbie looked very thoughtful for a few 
minvtes, and then he beckoned all the children to follow 
him tothe barn. They climbed into the haymow, and 
held a long consultation. When it was over, they 
hurried away down the road with bright faces. 

The next morning, when Amy came out on the piazza, 
she stood perfec'ly still for a moment, and then gave a 
greatshout of ‘‘ Oh!” For there in Buonie’s house was a 
lovely white rabbit, the very image of Bunnie, and over 
the door was a card with a good many finger-marks on 
it, and this note: 

Deer Amy, plese to tak this deer l'ttle rabbit in your hart 
plac wher bunnie was. His nam is RISEN. 

ROBBIE. 

JAMIE. 
FLORENCE. 
Kitty. 

We buid it with our own mony what we savd. We 
lov you. 








ONLY IN FUN. 


URING the past week a very serious accident has 

occurred in New York City which shows the 
danger of playing with edged tools. Two young boys, 
clerks in a store on Front Street, began playing and 
wrestling; one picked up a ruler and struck his play- 
fellow laughingly. who in turn picked aip an ink eraser 
and p»nted it at the other. At tris moment his oppo- 
pent tripped on the platform on which he was standing, 
falling forward on the ink eraser, which pierce i him to 
the heart, and he was picked up dead. There is no 
question that it wes an accident, but, oh ! what a lesson 
to use the utmost care with the choice of one’s play- 
things. 

Abont two weeks since a little boy shot his sister. He 
playfully picked up ar volver and pointed it a: ber; fn 
some unaccountable way he pulled the trigger, and the 
little girl was shot dead instantly. It is natural and 
right that boys and girls should love fun, but safety for 
one’s self, as well as for one’s playmates, demands that 
firearms and sharp instruments should never be handled 
carelestly or in fun. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

E have had a great horse show in New York. 

A large building, occupying an entire block 
(I know that a block is rather an indefinite thing; it is 
something like telling you that you might have a plece 
of candy as large as a plece of chalk, to tell you that the 
building was large enough to fill a block), was filled on 
both sides and across both ends with stalls, On two sides, 
indeed, there were double rows of stalls. The fresh, 
clean wood of which they were made perhaps helped te 
make the building seem very neat, and the tasteful 
arrangement of straw, of which a kind of carpet was 
woven behind the horses, and what might be called a 
dado placed around the edges of the stalls, added to the 
pleasant appearance of the building; but the great 
charm about {t was its real neatness. If you can keep 
a barn clean and tidy certainly you can keep your 
rooms #0. In fact, [ have yet to find the place, how 
ever dirty the work done in it which cannot be kept 
neat if one has the skill and industry to do it. There 
were large horses and small horses ; horses so large that 
they made ordinary horses Jook like small colts ; and 
pontes so tiny that 1am sure they were made of the 
mice that drew Cinderela in her coach to the ball. 

You know some of us, who helong to the C. T. C C., 
have an interest in Houghton Farm, and we sbali all be 
proud to know that the handsome Norman horse * Bay- 
ard,” and his companion “ Favorite,” ani the Norman 
colt “Haut Boy,” and ‘Red Bud,” the saddle horse, 
were among the very fin:st horses in the whole show 
They won some prizes ; but you know I have not much 
foth in prizes. I think they are sometimes not very 
fal'ly given; 80 that I did not feel very badly when I 
saw the first prize at the show given to some other horse 
then the one I was interested in. 

D> you know how the fire engine horses are trained 
in New York? They stand very near the engine, and 
the same electrical apparatus which rings the bell an- 
nouncing the fire unfastens the horses. and they go im- 
mediately to thetr places in front of the engine. The 
harness hangs by a peculiar syttem< f eords above them, 
and is dropped and fastened on them so quickly that 
before you had time to think that the bell had rung, if 
you were in the engine house, the horses and engine 
would be out on the street and well on their way to the 
fire. Look at your father’s watch snd see how short a 
time three seconds is, and then remember that from the 
time the bell rings till the berses are out of the engine- 
houre, with their harnesses properly adjusted, it is only 
three seconds. Carl ssys that the engine horses he saw 
at the show were not so good as some he had seen in the 





engine-houses ; and Carl is a good judge of such thines. 
But there was one thing which was alike, or nearly 
alike, in all the horses in that great show, whether they 
were black, white, sorrel, bay, Cappled, or any other 
color that a horse may be; whether they were tall or 
short, broad and strong, or slender and agile: they al! 
minded. Obedience was one quality which seemed to 
belong to all about alike. Pcrhaps, however, some of 
them were on their good behavior, and would not have 
be haved so well at home ; but they obeyed the voice of 
their kee por as well as if they had the iatelligence of a 
human being. 

A little while after I went to the horse show I went 
intoastore. A mother, a father, and an aunt, a sales. 
woman and a -alesman, were trying to induce one 
small boy to try on a hat, but with no avail; he would 
not do it ; and I thought it would have been a good plan 
if that boy could have been put into the horse show 
for a little while, to learn obedience. 


Brick Cuvrca, N. J., November 3, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

As your squirrel story interested some older people who read 
it to their nieces, I hope you will let a gray haired aunty tell 
you what she heard a’ out eqnirrels and mice. Though so old 
that when she drops a gift into the missionary birthday box she 
just makes it fifty cents, becanse It is so near that there would 
not be much remainder to subtract, yet she feels young enough 
to be Interested in what follows. 

Riding a short distance inthe cars last month, a young man 
sat inthe same seat with me, and I saw he had something a'ive 
inhishand. I forgot we had not been introduced, end asked if 
that was a mouse. “ Oh, no,” eufd he ; “a flying-squirrel " Then 
he took anuther out of is pocket, and showed me the two pretty 
gray and white creatures together. Each hada ribbon tied 
ar und its reck, to distinguish them, T suppose, for they were so 
near alike as to make methink of ‘Tuesday and Thureday,” 

ames once given to two statnettes with scarcely any difference 
between them. J a-ked several questi ms about them, which he 
answered very lindly, and I believe it was hi« kindness that, 
after all, espectal'y pléased me. He told me the-e fiying- 
squirrels lived in Northern New Jereey, and showed me the fly 
part. which T could hirdiy call wings; it seemed more like an 
@xtra upper joint to the leg; and my young friend sald they 
really only take 1 nger leaps from bough to bough of a tree, and 
are said to fly because they can go furtherata time. The tails 
are flat and slim, and I thought the little eyes not quite ao bright 
a8 the ordinary squirrel has. They were cracking nuts, and I 
asked if he did uot givethem any meat to eat (Trixie would 
probably have known hetter than to ask suchaquestion') Ke 
was very patient with my ignorance, however, but said they 
must only bave eratn and nuts, no flesh. to eat Then he told me 
of some mice he once had as pets, who were contented with 
bread and cheese, and that kind of food, behaving as quietly as 
mice should, until he one day gave them some meat After that 
they began to devour each other! Having once had a taste of 
flv-eh. it made them savage, and they were fairly bloodthirsty 
{told a lttle moral to myself while he was speaking, of the 
danger of *‘ evil communications c orrup'ing good manners,” and 
hoped those dear little squirrels would be kept from such temp- 
tations. Once twenty mice my young friend had were kept in 
the third story of his house till he was obliged to turn th: m out of 
this room into the yard, because the room was needed by the 
family. At theend of six weeks the wholet wenty mice returned 
to this room, which they seemed to consider their home, and 
showed a rea’ feeling of attachment to it; don’t you think ro? 
I liked to hear this pleasant story of the mice, after the very die- 
agreeable one he first told me. ‘And now my story's ended,” 
becauxe the train stopped too aoon for me to hear more; but I 
not only learned something from my traveling companion, be 
also proved a polite and obliging young man, whom I shall not 
soon forget. Pease, bors and girls, make yourselves friend!y 
to older people, and share your interests with them, and this wil! 
make you possess what Solomon describes in Proverbs xxil., 1, 
besides showing yourselves “willing to communica e,” or 
* soclable.” AuNT ANNIB. 


Perhaps young people would be more polite if their 
elders were s]ways as wor hy to be treated politely as 
is our friend Aunt Annie. I have seen elderly people 
whose face and manner would rouse in young persons, 
and I am not sure but in some older persons too, a sor! 
of indignant impoliteness, Of course, it is all wrong 
for the young people ever to be impolite ; but I think 
that older people need a little bit of a hint on that sub- 
ject. If some of them would read Aunt Annie's letter 
they would sce that she was interested in the young 
man’s squirres, and I bave no doubt—for I know her 
well—showe | that interest in so pleasant a manner that 
be would have been glad to make a much longer j »urney 
agreeable to her. Gray hairsare to be respected, 1 know, 
aud I bope none of my young people allow themselves 
to be rude to the aged ; but I must tay a word for them 
and ask that they be respected and responded to. 1 do 
not know whether [ should like to have so many mice 
in any room in my house, Indeed, it kept me awake a 
little while the other night to hear the nibbling of one 
muse in Trixfe’s bird-sced box ; and when I saw it run 
across the room I resolved I would set a trap for it ip 
the morning. I am afraid I never could like to have 
twenty-four mice so fond of my home as to insist on 
coming {ote it to live ; still, they are very amusing liith: 
creatures, I must cunfess. 


Oxrorp, Ohio, September 8, 18€5, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Since the schouls have opened it occurs to me I have never 
answered that nice letter of yours in which you asked me 
something about the Western Female Seminary Before I teli 
you ar yibing about it, acvept ever su much gratitude for the card 
and letter [ was a a Sunday-school picuiv, nea ly +ix weeks ago, 
when father brought me ‘he letter, and | was so pleased to get 
it, and thought surely | would have said as much before this. 

Yes, the Seminary is a very large school, conducted on the 
Mount Uolyoke plan. The building ls a beauilful one, aud the 





grounds extensive and not too much trimmed and prnned to 
look unnatural, but showing all the more for that very reason. 
Oxford is justly proud of her schools, and I would like to take 
you over the town—we boas’ but two thousand iuhabitants—and 
show you wherein lies our strength. 

I tuppose you must start from the depot. I’m sorry, for that 
will give you a very bad Impression. You will leave the tratn at 
the western side of Oxford, and only a square or so to the north- 
east you may see the back view of our Oxford Female College, 
which {is another fustitution than the Western, but flourishing 
full as well on its own plan. The building is not so large as the 
Seminary, and the yard small ; but then the college gir's have the 
advantage of seelag more people, and, so far as [ know, are well 
sulted with their quarters Come now to the other end of the 
town, and walk th-ough the campus to the old Miami University 
buildings, now undergoing repairs Perhaps you have heard of 
old Miami, and know that her doors are to be reopened this Fall. 
At any rate, such is the case; and if as good men graduate from 
there in the future as have in the past, it wiildoagra d work. 

The Seminary, which I have already partially described, fs 
southwest from the village, and a mile or so out. Jn the midat of 
all these schools, I must say, in answer to your questi .n, * What 
schoul have you attended?’ the High School; nune other. And 
you would .ike to see that builuing, you say? Come down the 
back sireet—there! did you ever behold such a wonder of archi- 
tecture? Patched, whitewashed, bare, and desolate: but the 
Principal bas put a great dea! of life inside: and some day we 
are to have a@ fine new public school building. For the High 
School, I must explain, Is included in the same building with the 
graded school. ? 

Oxford is so situated that to enter it from any side one must 
make quite an ascent, and the result is beautiful \lews on all sides. 

My home is two miles north of the village, and from here we 
have a fiue view of our little * city cn # hill,” with its four church 
spires and various cupolax. You see the town is much prettier, 
both wihin and without, on account of its <iiuation ; and, 
besides that, for the suke of those who indulge in such frivolities, 
I may add the coasting is -imply “ grandarivus” in winter. 

The wigwam of which [ wr:te you fn th» spring proved almost 
a failure after all my fond hopes; and when | see my poor, 
scragg'y vines, and think of my Aunt Patience wishing herself 
in their shade, I smile a littie. But 1 can find you lovely places 
in which to recline ; 80 come. How I do want to tell you of one 
of our epecial haunts, Fairy Dell; but my consclenve is already 
punishing me for writing you such a long letter, and I will hero- 
ically let somebody el-e have a little say. 

Your loving niece, Bente K. B, 

You certaiuly ought to be well educated, if abundance 
of schools can do it. But all the opportunities in the 
world won't make a scholar uniess there is vigorous, 
honest use of the opportunitics. Can you tell me why 
it is that one successful educational {ns!itution in atown 
is likely to bring another and another, till the town is 
principally schools? It ia often so, I think. Will your 
vines live through the winter? They may do better 
another year. 

BLoomFiEp, Iowa, October 11, 1585. 
Dear Aunt Patines: 

1 have often wanted to write to you and be called one «f your 
ttle nieces. I am in room four, in the A class I like my 
teacher very much. Iam nine years old. I have three si-ters, 
two <lder than lam, and one younger. Helen ix thirteen years 
old, Stella is eleven, and Mildred was seven years old a few days 
ago. 1] have ore brother twenty-three years old We all take 
music lessons of » amma, and I just learned to play a duct with 
my littie si-ter Mildred We ali think she looks so cute playing, 
she isso small. Papa has taken The (Christian Uni n ever since 
[can remember. We milk three Jerseys and two Holsteins, We 
have such a cunning little calf. We have a large yard and anice 
place to play {n Mamma has a good many plants. but there are 
not very many in bloom now. We havea little kitten just a day 
old. Mamma teaches us to sew In vacation. When I was seven 
years old and Mildred was five, we made sheets and pillow-cases 
and other things, and mamma said we made them as nice as she 
could. She calls us her little sewers. Mammaisa Yankee She 
used to live in Vermont. I would like to see you and Trixie very 
much. Your loving niece, Epitu A. 8. 

I hope your sewing wiil not turn out as mine did. 
When I was quite a li'tls girl they tell me I sewed beau- 
lifully ; and I think I had made two quilts, and a sbirt, 
and some other things, before I was seven years old. 
But, alas ! my sewing has not been very wonderful s'nce 
then. I hear it sald that boys who take prizes in school 
in the early part of the year are very likely to do badly 
the last part of the year; they are contented with what 
they have done, You must not be like that. Which 
does your father consider the best kind of cow, the Jer- 
sey or the Holstein ? We shall have to be buying a cow 
pretty soon, and I should like some advice about it. 


My nephew’s story about the wise machine I think 
must have been true, for we have another witness to 
testify that there really is such a thing. Tle says: 


There is one in the Bank of Fngland, where ft separates by 
weight of the coin. Jf the coin {fs full weight it presses the table 
on which it rests down to a certain point. and then, by a mech- 
ani-m which acts only on coins which reach that point, is swept 
off t ward one side and one pile; wile it itis not heavy enough 
to press the table so far, it is swept off toward the uther side 
and another pile. It {sa very intelligent-looking machine, and 
yet ve y simple, and very weil known, as It has been in opera- 
tion for years. Very respecifully, P. E. T. 


Borpentown, October 18, 1885, 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not writien you for some tims, but I hope you will re 
taln me as one of your nephews = [think the plave where Flor- 
ence W O spent ber vacation fs on the viher side of Rattlesnake 
Hill, from where we were this summer, a little out of Blaud_ 
ford, Mass. Rattlesnake Hiil was in full view of our h use, 
three miles away. Have you ever seen guinea pies? | bave three 
of them. We havea very large St. Bernard dog. 

Yuurs very truly, E RW. 

Yes, I have sen guinea pigs, though not very re- 
cevtiy. Whet are sume of th ir attractions as pets? I 
think [ should be more tnterested in your dog than in 
your pigs. How old is he, and what is his name? 


Affecuonately, Aunt Parience, 
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SuNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE GREAT REFORMATION.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE reign of Hezekiah, who has passed into history 
as Good King Hez-kiah, was the reign of a religious 
reformer, and the epoch was one fairly entitled to the 
designation of the Great Reformation? The preceding 
period was one of almost universal degeneracy, and is 
graphically descrited in the first chapter of Isatah’s 
eloquent prophecy. Political decay, social vice, relig- 
ious apostasy, commingled in a stream of national cor- 
ruption. The humiliated nation paid a ruinous tribute 
to Assyria ; Oriental contempt of justice, accompanied 
with lawless violence, characterized a State whose pride 
had once been the purity of its courts and the impartial 
administration of its king. The priests were formalists 
in worship and false in doctrine, so that the Church 
intensified the national vices which it should have 
checked, if it cou'd not have eradicated them. Hap- 
pily for the nation, some faithful preachers of righteous 
ness remained. The Hebrew prophets, independent of 
ecclesiastical authority, living simply and therefore un- 
contam!pated by luxury, were bold and sometimes 
defiant witnesses against the corruption of both court 
and temple. Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah (the last, and 
eas!'y master of all his contemporaries), by their burning 
words stirred the heart, aroused the fear, and awakened 
the conscience of the people. Thus the way was pre 
pared for a political reformation which waited oniy for a 
political leader competent to organize and conduct it. 
Such a leader Hezekiah proved himeelf tobe. He had in- 
herited through his mother, from Zechariah, a religious 
enthusiasm for the faith of his fathers. He was inspired 
by a noble ambition to restore the liberties and the law 
of David, the ritual and the religious doctrine of Moses. 
The prophets became his chosen counselors. He ap- 
pointed a royal commission to collect and arrange the 
sacred books,® repaired the temple and 1evived its mu- 
sical service, reestablished the payment of the tithes, 
destroyed the high places which had not only drawn 
away the people from Jerusalem, but had made the way 
easy to idolatrous rites and ceremonies, and revived with 
a grand national festival the forgotten Passover feast.* 

The history of this reformation appears to me to sug- 
gest two great practical lessons. 

1. The work of Hezekiah could not have been done 
if it had not been preceded and supported by the work 
of the Hebrew prophets. Preachers of righteousness 
must precede doers of righteousness, as thought must 
precede action. A reform wrought by a king or legis- 
lature over the beads of the people serves but little use- 
ful purpose. Reformations must grow from below up 
ward ; they must be popular in thelr origin, and in the 
force which generates them. The labors of Luther 
would have been unavailing if the way had not been 
prepared for him by the now almost forgotten reformers 
before the Reformation ; and the political leaders in the 
R-formation could have accomplished nothing if a con- 
stituency had not been created for them by the labors of 
Lutner and his contemporaries. Wickliffe and Tyndale, 
by introducing the Bible to the common people in their 
mother tongue, prepared them to demand the ecclesias- 
tical reforms which the English Parliament inaugurated, 
and the religious independence of the see of Rome 
which Henry VIII. accomplished. In our own country 
the faithful preaching of liberty and loyalty in thou- 
sands of pn)pits throughout the North prepared the peo- 
ple—though for the most part the preachers were little 
conscious of the significance of their work—for the war 
which cemented the Union and emancipated the slaves 
Thus the prophet must always go before the king, the 
preacher before the law-maker. He must often work 
without recognition from others, and, indeed, with onl7 
dia recognition from bimself. But his work is funda 
mental, and however he may be tempted to drop his work 
as a religious teacher in order to take up the work of a 
political reformer, he always errs when he yields to the 
temptation. In our own time and country there are 
some great political reforms sorely needed : justice and 
equa] rights to subject races, and especially the Negro 
and the Indian ; civil service reform in National, State, 
and municipal governments ; some readjustment of the 
relations between laborers and their employers ; and wise 
and strong legislation respecting the liquor traffic. But 
none of these reforms can be wisely and permanently 
accomplished without preliminary work. Subsoiling 
must precede sowing and harvesting. ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” must go before the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and ‘‘ Ramona” before the Coke Bill. The minister 
aud the tcacher are not ordained to adjust the measures 
of an Indian policy, to determine the methods of an 
honest civil service administration, to perfect a scheme 


’ International Sunday-School Lesson for November 22, 1885.— 
2 Kings xviil., 1-12. 

2 Fora good account of this great reformation see Gejkie's 
“ Hours with the Bible,” Vol. IV., chap. xil. 

3 Prov. xXv., 1. 


4 2 Chron. xxx., 21-26; xxxi., 2-5. 





of industrial organtzation, to formulate a plan of tem- 
perance legislation, or organize a political party to enact 
or enforce it. Their work is that, not of Hezekiah, but 
of Amos and Isatah ; a really greater work and a more 
essential one. They are to create the clectricity in the 
battery ; if they do that work well some one will always 
be found to put up the wire and m«ke the connection. 
It is theirs to inspire in the people the sentiments of 
justice and humanity, which others will organize Into 
legislation for the Indian and the Negro; sentiments of 
honesty aud purity, which others will organize into a 
working civil service reform ; the sentiment of universal 
fraternity, which others will organize into an improved 
industrial system ; and a principle of self-control, social 
as well as individual, which others will embody in prac. 
tical legislative enactment. This fundamental work 
must be done by the preacher and the teacher. If they 
leave this in order to do the work of the political organ- 
izer, we shall all be busy endeavoring to direct a life 
which has no existence, because those whose business it 
isto vivify the nation morally have abandoned their 
work for one less important. 

2. ‘* The brazen serpent, made in the wilderness nearly 
eight hundred years before, at the command of Moses, 
had escaped the perils of many centuries, and stood in 
the midst of Jerusalem as well-nigh the most sacred of 
the national treasures. It had, however, become a source 
of evil. An altar had been built before it, on which 
incense was offered, as if the relic possessed inherent 
power. To Hezekiah it remained, however, only the 
instrument, worthless in itself, through which Jehovah 
had once chosen to work ; only ‘apiece of brass.’ There 
was too much superstition in the land to leave so specious 
a pretext for its indulgence, and the brazen serpent was 
therefore taken down and broken up. False esthetics 
had no hold on the vigorous-minded king. Asin every 
age of true religious zeal, they fell into the background 
before higher considerations.” ! 

Any instrument, however sacred, becomes a Nehush- 
tan, a ‘‘ plece of brass,” whenever the refe.ence of the 
people turns from the reality which it servesor symbel- 
izes to the instrument or the symbol. Then, however 
sscred that symbol may be, and however palaful the 
severance of jdolatrous regard for it, he renders a truly 
valuable service who leads the people away from their 
idolatry, even if he has to break in pieces the idol. Spir- 
{tual realities are always intangible and invisible ; the 
physical and material which represents them {s an eido- 
lon—an image or idol. Idolatry is the worship of this 
image or idol in place of the invisible reality which it 
is supposed to represent. The image-breakers of the 
Middle Ages, however unwise and unlawful in their 
methods, possessed a not untrue conception of the right 
thing to be done in their day and generation. The de- 
voted Romanist begins by using the crucifix to ald him 
in worshiping the Crucified One ; when he forgets the 
Crucified One, and his reverence stops at the crucifix, it 
becomes to him a Nehushtan, and the sooner it is broken 
in pieces the better. Reverence for the church as the 
body of Christ has abundant warrant in the New Testa- 
ment ; but when men forget the Christ of which it is the 
body, when they bow before the church organization 
and give to it the allegiance due only to Him, the church 
becomes a Nehushtan, and the inconoclast who assaults 
it, however rude the assault may be and sometimes has 
been, becomes an unconscious Hezekiah, whose office it 
is to destroy the idol and leave a hungering reverence to 
search for its God. Protestants have their Nehushtan 
also. When we care more for the bound book than fcr 
the epiritual truths which it contains and the life which 
it inspires, we make a Nehushtan of the Bible. When 
we care more for the creed than for the spiritual faith 
which it has come in the course of time to hinder and to 
harm, we make of the creed a Nehushtan. When we 
count going to church a sacred duty, and pride ourselves 
on our regularity in performing it, but take away from 
the church no real impulses toward a diviner life among 
men, we make of the service a Nehushtan, and it makes 
little difference whether the service is that of an elabo- 
rate ritual or that of a Quaker meeting. I think it would 
be easy to find in every Sunday-school boys and girls 
who glory in the schoo) or in their attendance upon it, 
without once asking themselves whether it is making 
them better children at home, better scholars at school, 
and better playmates with their companions. All such 
are making a Nehushtan of the Sunday-school. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that the commonest of all heresies, 
and the one which, on the whol», does the most harm to 
human souls, is the heresy of Nehushtanism. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A GOOD KING. 
By Emrity Hountrneton Miner. 


HO he was.—After so many bad kings, we come 

now to the story of one who pleased the Lord ; 

who did not choose his own way, or follow evil coun- 
selors, but asked the Lord to direct him. This king’s 


~ 7 Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible,” Vol. IV., p. 844. 





name was Hezekiah. He was King of Judah, so he 
lived in Jerusalem in the splendid palace which Solomon 
had built, and worshiped God in the beautiful Temple. 
He had a very bad father, who worshiped idole, and 
displeased the Lord exceedingly, but he had a good 
mother, who taught her little son to love and serve the 
living God. The grandfather of King Hezekiah was a 
good priest and prophet of the Lord, and his great- 
grandfatber was the good priest Jehoiada, who taught the 
little king Joash. 

Perhaps when he was a baby, and they were going to 
choose a name for him, his mother said: ‘‘ My dear 
little boy must grow up to bea good king; to govern 
his people wisely, and live s0 as to please the Lord. It 
will be very hard for him always to choose the right, 
and be brave enough to follow it, so I will give him a 
name that will remind him where he can get help.” So 
she named him Hezekiah, which means one whom the 
Lord strengtheneth. 

Did the Lord strengthen Hezekiah ? Yes; because 
without his help it is impossible to please him, and 
when Hezekiah grew up to be a man, twenty-five years 
old, and was made king ever the people, he was one of 
the best kings that had reigned in Jerusalem since the 
days of King David. 

We are told seven things about him. First, He did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord. Hv, broke 
in pieces and destroyed all the images and idols that had 
been set up in Jerusalem and the other cities. One of 
these images was a great serpent, made out of brass, and 
fastened upon a‘po'e. It was made a great many years 
before, when the children of Israel were coming through 
the wilderness, on that long journey from Egypt. Do 
you remember how once, to punish the people for a great 
sin, there came among them dreadful fiery serpents, 
whose bite could not be cured ; and how God told Moses 
to make a serpent of brass and raise it up on a pole so 
that cvery one could see it, and to tell the people thatif, 
when they were bitten, they would just look at this 
serpent of brass they should be‘cured? The serpent did 
not cure them ; they were cured by belfeving and obey- 
ing God ; and he meant to teach them that this was the 
only way to cure the poison of sin. All through seven 
hundred years they had kept this brass serpent, and the 
people had forgotten all about the way to cure the poison 
of sin. They used to come and bring offerings to it, 
and burn incense before it, as the heathen did for their 
idols. Hezekiah broke this in pleces also, and said to 
the people, ‘‘ This is only a piece of brass ; why do you 
worship it ?” 

The second thing we are told is, He trusted in the Lord 
God of Israel. Ah, that is why he could do right: 
because he did not think he could live right by promis- 
ing, or trying, or wishing; he trusted in God to help 
him, and so he was not afraid. 

Next, He clave to the Lord. That means he clung to him, 
just as a child clings fast to his father when he walks 
in dangerous places. 

He departed not from following him. He did ‘not 
grow tired of serving and obeying, and say, ‘‘I think I 
will go in my own way fora little while ;” he obeyed, 
and kept on obeying all the time. F 

He kept his commandments. He did not disobey the 
smallest one, but kept them all, without saying, ‘‘ This 
is such a little thing, I guess it does not matter.” He 
said, just as David did, ‘‘ Teach me, O Lord, the way of 
thy statutes, and I shall keep it unto the end.” 

This was what King Hezekiah did, serving the Lord 
himself, and trying to make his people serve also. Now, 
what did the Lord do for Hezekiah ? First, The Jord 
was with him. Of course he was with him. The Lord 
has promised never to leave or forsake those who trust 
in him, and so Hezekiah had a Counselor wiser than all 
the wise men, and a Helper stronger than all the armies 
of the world. 

He prospered whithersoever he went forth. That is just 
what we should expect to hear, because the Lord bas 
promised to bless those who walk with him. We shall 
learn by and by that Hezekiah had troubles and enemies, 
and was sometimes sick, just as other people are; but 
he went to the Lord with his troubles, and the Lord 
always helped hin and delivered him. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
(On the Dean Sage Foundation.) 
Ill. 
THE NEARER WORLD.’ 


By Epwarp Everett Hatz, D.D. 


“Then thou shalt see, and flow together, and thine heart shall 
fear, and be enlarged ; because the abundance of the sea shall 
be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee,’’—Isalab Ix., 5. 

ITH the advance of their real prosperity the 
prophets of Israel look outside her old narrow 

bounds. The land of Israel is by nature curiously shut 
off from the outer world. The desert on the south and 
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east, Lebanon on the north, and the sea on the west, shut 
off her people from other men. And their early history 
is the history of defense against the incursions of foreign- 
ers. To hold the passes of their mountains against this 
or that host of Assyrians is their business. That their 
God is the God of gods is their religious conviction. 
And as their faith in him makes them despise all other 
gods, it leads them all the time to think other nations 
common and unclean. 

But as Israel advances, prophets of ‘the higher type 
take loftier ground. To them Israel is the center 
of the world. This second Isalah, the noblest poet yet, 
since David, of all who have tried to express for man 
man’s sense of God, is not satisfied with any Japanese 
seclusion from the rest of God’s world. It is not in vain 
that even the red right hand of war has dragged the 
princes of Israel and her best gentlemen and ladies from 
the fastnesses of her isolation to look at the larger world. 
What we call the captivity is the carrying across to Baby- 
lon of the leaders of Hebrew society, and the complete 
break-up of the old condition of things in Jerusalem and 
its surrounding regions for two generations. It is as if 
at the end of our Civil War here the National Govern. 
ment had taken five thousand men and women from 
each of the ten rebel States and had compelled them to 
live for sixty years in the city of New York ; choosing 
for this purpose the Senators and Representatives, the 
generals, colonels, and captains, and other social leaders, 
and ordering them to bring their wives and little ones, 
Tho removal in the case of the Jews was as cruel a les- 
son and as profitable as that would have been. For the 
purpose of the Assyrian leader it was certainly a wise 
ene. And for the Israelites, they learned their lesson 
well. From that time forward they knew that God had 
light for other nations, and that bis sun shone on other 
valleys than those of Judah and Benjamin. And when 
they are returning to their own homes, under the clem- 
ency of Cyrus, Isaiah, the poet-prophet of their return, 
shows them in every strain of his that they are not 
simply to hold the milk and honey of Israel ; they are 
to exercise a moral rule over the world. ‘‘ The forces of 
the Gentiles shall come unto thee. They shall feed at 
thy breasts, and their kings shall come begging for thy 
overflow.” 

It seems to me quite worth while for us to trace the 
like advance in our own history here. Nay! it is quite 
worth our while, as people who are seeking for the larg- 
est life, to see what future is before us. We must not 
be provincial. We must not be bounded or hemmed in. 
We must find out what the Gentile world has for us, 
and we must welcome their wise men when they come 
to us with their counsels, whether they come with or 
without gold and incense and myrrh. 

The most pathetic thing in American history for the 
first century is the sad imprisonment to which the fath- 
ers sentenced themselves. Smithand his men at James- 
town, the Dutch fathers of New York here, saw the 
autumn close in, and knew that for six months or more 
they were to have no news—not more than if they had 
been at sea—from any part ofthe world. In New Eng. 
land there were a set of men, some of whom had known, 
fece to face, Raleigh, and Philip Sidney, and the other 
men of the later times of Queen Elizabeth. They had, per- 
haps, seen Shakespeare act in his own theater. Some of 
them had talked with Drake about California. Some of 
them had fought the Spaniards in the Low Countries. 
They had lived a large life. They came over here to be 
shut up, they and their children, for thirty or forty 
years, ina range of twenty fishing villages, scattered 
along the bay a hundred miles off the shore of Massa. 
chusetts, with hardly an interest for a generation beyond 
what Indian warfare affords, and possibly a visit froma 
Frenchman in Acadia, or a Dutchman in Manhattan. 
Nothing else but letters and books from England, with 
perhaps four months’ parting one arrival of such treas- 
ures from another. It is out of the introspection and 
lonely life of such a little handful of hamlets that such 
horrors grew as the persecution of the Quakers and the 
execution of the witches. They had nothing large to 
think of. They turned their eyes inward, and brooded 
on themselves, to their ruin. 

In an elaborate tract by old Judge Sewall—the same 
who hung the witches—he makes out the conclusion 
that the terrestrial paradise, or city of God, is to be in 
the region which we call Texas. Ina stilted humor, 
not usual with him, he expresses the hope that, some 
time or other, when the saints there have to send an ar- 
gosy to Europe, their vessel may be so far injured in a 
gale that it may have to run into Boston Bay for new 
spars. He expresses thus the longing which, after forty 
years of such isolation, a sensible New Englander began 
to feel for intimacy larger than that to which he was 
devoted in his daily life. To him the journey of the 
Supreme Court to York in Maine, and to Plymouth in 
the Old Colony, was almost the utmost stretch of the 
lines of life. And after many repetitions this proved 
insufficient to him. 

We have most of us seen the contrast between a snug 
country town, where the interests are limited to a little 
circle of ten miles diameter, and some railroad village or 


seaboard place, with wide relations. In early life 1 was 
in the city of New Bedford at the time when {t had an 
immense whaling business, and was there thrown into 
that intimate society which makes the charm of my pro- 
fession. It wasin the old days when the sails of that 
town still whitened the oceans of two hemispheres, 
Nothing could be more {nteresting than the moral and 
spiritual effect wrought on its population, of every class, 
by their constant connection, fairly organic, with all the 
world. You went to see an old woman whose home was 
twelve feet square and elght feet high. But on the man. 
telplece was the shark’s tooth and the conch-shell which 
ber sen brought from his last voyage ; in her pocket 
was his last letter from Alaska ; and your talk was on the 
manners and customs of the Society Islands. It was a 
charming thing to see how life, in the native and simple 
processes of its enlargement, made life grow, and made 
it happler because it grew. The circumstance alone 
gave her a better chance than the woman had whose 
interests were all bound up in the whirling of a bobbin 
in a spinning-frame, or the flight of a shuttle in a loom. 
The very Gentiles of the earth came {nto the circle of 
her interests and companionship, and she was taught to 
Jook beyond herself into the infinite life. She looked 
outward where she had looked inward, and her own 
heart and soul were the better for the outlook. 

The whole American church has been saved from 
death by the foreign mission movement into which 
they plunged with such loyalty some seventy years ago, 
and which with such success they have maintained 
to this day. Itis not simply that these missions give 
them a distinct objective for attack, though that is 
itself a great thing ; it was the outlook into larger life 
which people got when they began to hear about bunga- 
lows and Brahmins and Juggernaut and suttees, about 
the travels here and there of men of their own blood, 
who were on the other side of the world. It is a great 
thing for the somewhat kiln-dried church in Soutn 
Berea to have a map of Hindustan hung up in front of 
the pulpit. They do not know it, perhaps, but, really, 
when that map appears, old Judge Sewall’s wish is ac- 
complished, and a messenger from the New Jerusalem 
steps into the church to say that his ship has fallen into 
difficulties, and he shall be glad of supplies. Precisely 
as an intelligent physician of hypochondria longs for 
some outside event to wake up his patients: if only the 
bed-curtains would take fire, that this woman may have 
to start who thinks she cannot move! Exactly so may 
the recording angel who happens to have the oversight 
of South Berea be thankful when any Macedonian cry 
for help, when any letter from a son or daughter of the 
town who is teaching the heathen, comes in to disturb 
the waters of its stagnant pool, and makes them dash and 
plash so as t) reflect the very stars of heaven. 

Hardly one of us is in a position to know how com- 
plete is the change of our social order in this matter, 
even as thirty years have wrought it. For no one of us, 
of course, can see the whole. I gota pretty glimpse of 
it myself one evening as I rode westward out from Cleve- 
land in Ohio. I had just been reading the Frenchman 
La Salle’s account of his canoe voyage along this lake at 
my side—that memorable voyage which was to teach 
Christendom the very existence of the Mississippi River. 
A little more than a century and a half had passed, and 
here I was flying westward close by his track on the 
water, in a train with 300 people, who were the passen- 
gers of one afternoon only of the year. Between us and 
the lake was s screen of seventy electric wires which 
were taking to the Mississippi and beyond the messages 
of those other people for whom the flying train was too 
slow. Instances, all of these, which show how world 
grows smaller as its population and its interests grow 
larger. You send your son or your daughter, for buasl- 
ness or for study, to Paris or to Rio Janeiro, with less 
thought that here is a distant adventure than you had 
when your father made his first perilous journey to 
Cincinnati or Savannah. 

And now, where do we find tne moral and spiritual 
uses of the change of life which makes the world so 
small for each of us, while it is larger than ever? Easy 
enough to see the physical advantages—that we are 
better fed when we draw our beef from Texas and our 
wheat from Dakota than Diedrich Knickerbocker was, 
who had to be satisfied with such corn as would grow at 
Staten Island or inthe Bowery, and with the baddock or 
lobsters from the East River. Easy to see how the mind 
finds more exercise, when I meet in the same day with a 
student from Japan and a traveler from Jerusalem, than 
had my grandfather, who did not in a year see ten 
people from any township other than his own. But 
what are the moral and spiritual advantages ? Are there 
any moral and spiritual dangers? Dangers or advan 
tages, what are the responsibilities ? 

1. This seems clear. If [ bravely and often consider 
that I owe my very life to a man who is toiling for me 
in the Mississippi Valley, if the cheer and happiness of 
last evening, as we read aloud, came from a book which 
a woman wrote for mein London, I shall be saved, or 
might be, from the vanity ¢f thinking myself the only 





important person in the wold, I shall be less apt to 
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think that weather and laws, shipwrecks and battles, 
are to be adjusted to sult my plans, fine gentleman that 
I am ; and I shall, perhaps, the better acquiesce in that 
great movement for which we find no better name than 
Providence, with all our philosophizing. Granting, for 
argument’s sake, that we wish we could be advised with 
more often than we are, as winds blow, as stocks rise 
and fall, still the most stupid of us, as he does see better 
and better what the common life of the world is, and 
how infinite it is, will be less and less tempted to advise 
the Almighty about its oversight. And if we come at 
last, in all our modern sweep of knowledge, to that 
which David found out, restricted and hemmed in as he 
was between Edom and the sea, that God’s ways are not 
as our ways, and God’s thoughts not as our thoughts, 
while they are yet the best ways—if by good luck we 
learn that the management of the universe is a large 
business, and may include considerations which are 
beyond what we learned at school, why, that training 
will be to us an invaluable lesson. 

‘*I do not understand this business, but the God in 
heaven does.” When a man has received that revela 
tion he has gained a step in human life which goes far 
to making it divine life. And that step, I think, is easily 
taken by the man who will firmly and rightly consider 
the largeness and the narrowness of the world in which 
he lives from day to day. 

2. Clearly enough, too, the grandeur of duty opens 
before my eyesin proportion as I really begin to see 
that it is duty done not for the college campus only, but 
quite as surely for the other side of the world. I can- 
not learn that lesson without seeing that it is duty done 
for alltime. Duty is not finite to me any more. It is 
revealed as infinite. I was greatly pleased, last spring, 
when I heard of a fine old market man who said, ‘‘ Did 
you ever think that when a boy out on the prairies yonder 
is driving his six yoke of oxen he {s answering the prayer 
for daily bread of an English clown who does not know 
there is any prairle, or any such boy as he?” It ts a 
very great help to see that duty is not a twopenny thing 
of this minute, or even of half an hour ; to see that the 
stars of God sing together, that each duty is part of 
each other duty, and makes its performance easier. It 
is an easier thing for me to lead a chaste and true life, 
peaceable and kindly, because George Eliot has lived 
one, and Florence Nightingale ; because statesmen and 
patriots the other side of the world have shown me 
what is true patriotism ; because such men as Garfield 
and Lincoln have taught me that it is a good thing fora 
country that for the country a man should die. Such 
lessons, in a poor fashion, men always had. But to day 
such lessons are repeszted in every crumb of bread I cat, 
in every cup of coffee I drink. When I put on my fur 
gloves to keep me from the cold, when I light the lamp 
that I may read my newspaper, I am dependent on so 
many thousands and thousands of men. Yes! And 
who am I, to do nothing in return? Surely I can lift 
somewhere. I can dosomething. There is something 
which the Lord, who controls and supervises all this 
marvelous machine, expectsof me. It will help, whether 
I see it or no, if Ido justly, if I love mercy, and if I walk 
humbly before my God. 

3. And the more I know of Japan and Zululand and 
Bulgaria and the rest, the more do I see that there is one 
and the same law for them and for me. Right is right 
there, or here, as sunshine is. Indeed, I count it no 
small thing that we have come to respect these Gentiles as 
our fathers did not, and that we talk more mildly about 
their heathenism. It is as Isalah came to think Cyrus a 
commissioned messenger of the Eternal, and certainly 
regarded him with more respect than he had for the poor 
dynasty of Zedekiah which had led Israel down to ruin, 
In the church of which I am minister we had fora year 
or two, 18a regular attendant, a Japanese gentleman, one 
of those students who have done such honor to their coun- 
try. When he returned, by way of Europe, to his home, 
there was a terrible storm on the Atlantic, and the pas- 
sengers were greatly alarmed. ‘‘ But I found mysxlf 
very calm,” he wrote home; ‘‘I had Jesus with me, and 
I had Buddha with me—what had | to fear?” They 
were the two noblest incarnations of God in man of 
which he had learned ; and, inthe stress of life, what he 
had learned saved him. Now, it is impossible, when I 
know of such faith as that, to speak of such people cool- 
ly as idolators, or to think of them, as the old books 
taught us, as deliberately spurning good and electing 
evil. But this is only a slight gain in comparison with 
the infinite lesson of the eternity and certainty of right 
and truth. When I hear of the absolute rectitude of a 
Chinese merchant, of such faith as this of a Japanese 
student, or of the tenderness and devotioa of some In- 
dian mother, then I find out that these moral laws tell 
and bind everywhere as the law of gravitation does, 
They are not merely the outcome of a revelation made 
to Moses on Sinai, far less the outcome of the customs 
of Holland or the legislation of Puritans. When I find 
this, then Iam coming out on the Eternal Rock. Right 
is the exhibit of the will of God. Iam to do right he 
because I am of his nature. He and I are in one busi 
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If I can go a step further than the notion of one law, 
the same for the Pacitic as for the Atlantic, if it is re 
vealed to me in vision that this law {s a conscious Jaw, 
that I am to say “‘ He” and not ‘‘It” when I speak of 
such achievements and their Author, then I have attained 
the sum of knowledge. For me, henceforth, there isa 
Being to whom there is no distance and notime. Tosay 
this seemed more mysterious a century ago than it seems 
now. But to-day, in the daily use of telegraph and tele- 
phone, as distance drops out between two men talking 
toeach other, the distinct illustration comes in which 
shows tu them both how a Bring of their nature, higher 
than they, may be at once in two places, and may hold 
both oceans in the hollow of his hand. Is my friend 
‘‘there” or ‘‘ here” whose voice sounds so naturally 
upon my ear as I Jisten at the wire? His body is 
“there,” I say; but this wave of sound which gives to 
me the very tone and humor of his speech, ia aot this an 
embodiment of his living soul ? What is *‘ there,” what 
is “ bere’? And these records of my Father's hand 
writing, which I find in my garden or in every parterre 
as I walk, on the crest of every wave as I sail, they are 
formed by the same wil] and in the same love as forms 
sister traces on the other side of the world. Is it not 
easy to see that He is ‘‘ there” and Heis ‘‘ here” in the 
seme wil] and with the same purpose? ‘‘Do not go 
here to seek him.” said the Saviour to us. ‘‘ Do not go 
there.” And, as if he had prescience of the very electric 
fissh which teaches me to-day what China does, or Japan, 
at this instant, he took that figure to show them that to 
the Evernal Love there is no ‘‘ here” and no “‘ there :” 

** A3 th» lightning flish*s from the east unto the west, 

89 shall the coming of the Son of man be.”’ 

Not in one place, not ia another p'ace, but at once and 
every where—in the Universe, so large yet so near, of the 
Present God. 








THE MOODS OF SETH MILFORD AND 
HIS SISTERS. 
1 


HE mists hung red along the blue basement of the 
October sky, and now and then was heard the un- 
certain, impatient twitter of some wild biri that lin- 
gered behind its fellows, for the lat flocks had flown 
over the hills and faded off in the distance like clouds. 
The woods, not yet withered from their autumn splen- 
dor, were beautifulexceedingly. Tbe winds, crying for 
the Jost summer, ran along the tops of the long reaches 
of maples, breaking their shivering wilderness of leaves 
into golden furrows ; low hedges of the red, glossy- 
leaved gum trees ran in among the forks of the bills ; 
and the brown, shaggy vines of the wild grape, full of 
black clusters, clambered ab ut the sassafras and elm, 
and the oak still towered in green magnificence. 

The sun grew larger and larger, and went down, and 
gradually the evening fell, with its solemn calm, over 
all the scene. Evening in autumn ! 

To most minds, the autumn is a melancholy time, 
swe ping (ff the light and beauty from the summer, and 
leaving the world like Eden when the Fall swept thence 
the light, and the dews of sorrow blotted out the foot- 
steps of the angels. 

In a stubble field, high and flat, bordered on two sides 
with thick woods, on one by an open meadow—from 
which, just now, the cows were wending their way 
slowly homeward—and on the other commanding a view 
of the homestead and the road, Seth Milford was plow- 
ing. 

The air was all fragrant with the smell of fresh earth, 
as furrow after furrow crumbled off, and the weary and 
jaded horses steadily walked backward and forward 
across the ficld, in obedience to the hand of their mas- 
ter. 

Twilight fell deeper and darker, and the silver ring of 
the new moon was seen just over the western tree-tops, 
when Seth paused at the edge of the field nearest the 
house, drew the plow from the furrow on to the narrow 
border of grass that edged the stubble, loosened the 
traces, and, winding the long rein about the slender and 
glossy neck of one of his horses, lowered the bars, and 
the animals walked slowly homeward alone. 

With arms folded across his bosom, and eyes bent on 
the ground, the yourg plowman re mained for some time 
listlessly leaning against the fence ; and it was not until 
his good steeds, having reached the next bars and found 
the mselves unable to proceed further, had onee or twice 
neighed impatiently, that his reverie, whatever its na- 
turé, was interrupied. Drawing his rough boots back- 
ward and forward over the long and fallen grass, by way 
of cleansing them of the moist earth that attached to 
them in the furrows, he refolded his arms, lowered his hat 
a little over his sullen brow, and was proceeding slowly 
and mechanivally homeward, when he was interrupted 
with the brisk, lively salutation of ‘‘ How are you, 
Seth ?” He lookeu up, and a smile, half sorrowful, half 
disdainful, passed across his regularly handsome feat- 
ures, as though he scarcely knew whether most to pity 
or despise any one who could be happy in this world, 





The recipient of this dubious greeting was a young 
neighboring farmer, with a round, rosy face, indicative 
of good nature and good health, and large gray eyes, 
and the beginnings of a yellowish beard. Cordially 
shaking the hand of his unsocial neighbor, he apolo- 
gized, a little bluntly, for crossing without liberty his 
fields: for it must be owned that Seth Milford had, 
either justly or unjustly, obtained the reputation of beiog 
a little selfish and particular as to who trespassed on his 
premises. The young man was evidently arrayed in bis 
best ; and whether the fashion of his garments was such 
as obtained in the gay woill or not, mattered to him 
very little. He was going, he said, the distance of a 
mile or so, *‘ to sit up with a corpse,” and the direction 
he had taken materially shortened the way. 

‘* Who is deai?” inquired Seth, manifes'ing for the 
first time a litle interest. ‘‘ Humph !” he continued, on 
learning who it was ; ‘‘ he was a young man—must have 
been younger than I—and yet has been so blest as to 
die.” 

“Yes,” said the happy farmer, without understanding 
or apparent'y heeding the conclusion of the remark ; 
‘* yes, he was young. If he had lived till the twenty. 
second of January he would have been his own man. 
Good evening.” 

Seth looked after the young watcher, and repeated, 
half aloud, as he turned homeward— 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all our woes.” 


It seems sometimes as if we were but drifted here and 
there, by blind chances, to perish at last like the flow- 
ers ; and this especially seems true when, after striving 
earnestly but vainly to pierce the darkness which lies 
between the furthest stretch of imagination and the 
eternal brightness about God, our thoughts come back 
to our poor mortal being. Else it seems that we were 
predestined from eternity to fill a certain round, from 
which there is no escape; and, sick at heart, we turn 
from each lofty endeavor. We have too little of the 
child's faith—too little of simple and trustful rellance on 
‘‘our Father.” 


‘* The good are never fatalists— 
The bad alone act by necessity,”’ 


the poet says. There are some, however, not bad who, 
partly owing to an unhealthy temperament—moody and 
morbid—and partly to the continually fretful contrasts 
of high aspir.tions and inadequate poweis, in the end 
believe in a blind fate. 

Oae of this unfortunate class was Seth Milford. Born 
and bred on the farm which be now inherited, and hav- 
ing never been beyond the shadows of his native hills, 
he had nevertheless ‘‘immortal longings in him.” 
Naturally diffident and shy, and very imperfectly edu- 
cated, he grew up to manbood dissatisfied, restless, 
wretched, despising and scorning the circle to which by 
habit and manner he belonged, and consciously fitted 
for no other, though gifted with a mind superior 
to that of thousands occupying high y;laces in so- 
clety, and looking down upon him. He was not loved 
—even by his two sisters, with whom he lived in the old 
homestead, and whom he supported, not very elegantly, 
indeed, but according to his best ability. He would have 
done better ; but it was his fate to be as he was, and to 
do no more than he did. 

These sisters—Mary and Annie—better educated, and 
with more of tact and ambition than he, had by various 
means succeeded in elevating themselves considerably, 
as they thought, above their awkward and ill-natured 
brother. 

Seth was sensitively alive to their want of affection— 
to the mortifying truth that they were sometimes 
ashamed of him—and consequently made little effort 
toward their maintenance jn such style as they desired. 
When the spring-time came round he scattered the seed 
with a listless hand; and when the suns of summer 
1ipened the harvest he gathered it, instinctively, in, but 
with no pious song—no thought of ampler threshing 
floors. 

It was a wise rule among the Jesults that would not 
permit of two persons talking apart ; and if these tisters 
had strictly kept such arule, how much happiness would 
have been gained, how much misery avoided ! 

They complained, and with a good deal of justice, of 
their brother's improvident and thriftless wey of living ; 
and by dwelling on it often, and exaggerating real evils, 
a feeling of indifference grew up against him, which ne, 
on his part, made no effort to break down. Tuaey sel. 
dom met, save at meals, usually scanty enough, and 
then in silence. 

The grounds comprising the farm were extensive and 
valuable, but sadly neglected and unprofitable. Patches 
of briers grew about the meudows, and the fences were 
so decayed and fallen that all the unruly pigs and cattle 
of the neighborhood trespaseed at will. Even the home- 
stead, which had originally had pretensions to gentility, 
now looked as if 

‘A merry place it was in days of yore, 

But something ailed it now ; the house was cursed,’’ 





The paint was beaten from the weatherboards, some 
of the chimneys were toppling, the shutters broken, and 
the railings about the piazza half gone. The fence 
around the yard, in spite of the props here and there, 
leaned one way and the other towards the ground, and 
the front gate was quite off {is hinges ; nevertheless, the 
flower beds on either side the grass grown walk, and the 
snowy curtains at such of the windows as had unclosed 
shutters, indicated that the place was inhabited ; while 
the great blue cloud of smoke issuing jist now from 
the kitchen chimney gave the place an unusually cheer- 
ful and homelike aspect. 

Mary was preparing the tea, bustling in and out, and 
up and down the cellar—singing as she did so—and 
Avnie was gone to milk, for they lived humbly. 
Though, for the most part, the brother and sisters went 
on inthe silent, unsymp+th'z'ng manner I have describ: d, 
there were times when mutual good nature melted away 
the ice between them, and an eveniog or a morning 
parsed pleasantly. 

‘*Now tell us what hath chanced to-day, that Crear 
looks so sad,” ssid Annie Milford, gayly, to Seth. as he 
came near where she sat by the little spotted cow. 
Without heeding the gay salutation, he threw open the 
gate, and, neglecting to sl'p his hand through the bridle 
«ein, as he should have done, he suffered his horse to 
pass on in what direction he chose, and that was so close 
to the little cow as to make ber whirl suddenly round, 
and thus upset the milk over the clean dress of Annie. 
She was, bowever, in too pleasant a mood to be seriou-ly 
vexed, and called after Seth, saying: ‘‘ Just stop and 
see the ruin you have wrought—when I was thinking, 
too, what co'or would best suit my complexion.” 

The young man pissed on moodily without answer- 
ing, and seemingly without heeding her raillery ; buta 
kind word is never 1 ist, and, affecting to busy Limeelf, 
he waited ti] Annie’s pail was again flowing. when, 
passing as by accident, he took it from her hand and 
carried it into the } ouse. 

‘‘I think the air feels l'ke rain,” ssid Annie, as she 
took the milk to strain, and Se'h rey lied that he thought 
so too; and this was the first time he had sp.ken to her 
that day. 

By the time Seth had washed his face and bands in 
the tin tasin that always stood on the stone step at the 
door, and Annie had strained the mi'k. and washed and 
turned down her bright tin pail Ly the well curb, the 
tea was ready, and though the girls hai made the most 
of a scanty larder, the board was less suetantially 
spread than suied the requirements of a hungry 
map. 

** Well, Seth,” said Mary, as she added the spoonful 
of sugar to his cup of tea, which he 1 ked to be sweet, 
‘*T gave away all your old boots to day, to Captain Hill, 
who wanted them to smoke under the nose of a con- 
sumptive colt.” Seth could not help laughing, though 
he tried bard to do 0; and, drawing nearer to the table, 
he began to eat his supper, which he at first manifested 
no dispo-ition to do. 

‘He stayed a good while with us,” continued Mary, 
‘‘and amused us very much with anecotes of early 
times ; relating, among other things, how, when he re- 
tired from the militia captaincy, he traded his regixent- 
als for a steer.” 

“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen !” sald 
Seth, as he passed his cup to be refilled—a thing he was 
seldom known to do With light and lively talk of 
this sort, the supper passed—so small a thing turns the 
current, sends it rippl ng into the sunshine, or moving 
toward the shade. When the meal was finished, Scth 
took up the market-basket, saying he would go into the 
village and see if he could add anything to their stock 
of provisions. 

** Not to-night,” said the sisters, both at once; “ you 
look tired ; let it be to-morrow or the next day,” 

But the more thr y dissuaded Lim from going, the more 
he was inclined to go—though a week's scolding could 
not bave induced him to do so—and he left the house, 
saying, perhaps, he should gather a litile harmless 
gossip to enliven the next evening meal ; and his heart 
and step were lighter than they bad been for many a 
day. Liftiog the broken gate to piss out, he resolved 
to stop at the blacksmite’s and ord: r eome new hinges, 

The tea things were put by, and a little fire blazed 
cheerfully on the hearth, for the evenings were growing 
chilly. Annie sat knitting a sock of gray woclen yarn 
beside the little old fashioned work table, and Mary was 
reading from a favorite volume, when S.th returned, 
and, placiag his well-filled basket on the tab!e, he took 
up a ham of partly dried beef, saying, ‘‘ When I come 
home to-morrow night I wanttome of this broiled for 
supper; and here are some cranberries, too, to be 
stewed.” 

Mary said it should be as he wished, and, kindly 
giving him the rocking-chair, they sat tegether—A nnie 
koittiog, Mary reading, and Scth rocking backward 
and forward before the fire, and occasionally making 
gome comment on the book, till the old cock, from the 
cherry tree by the door, crowed for nine o'clock.— 
[Alice Cary, from “ Clovernook Stories.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 
FUNERAL ABSURDITIES. 


The folly and execrable taste of extravagance and 
elaborate display at funerals has been demonstrated and 
ridiculed often enough, but as yet with only partial 
results. And, as a rule, the poorer the deceased, the 
greater, proportionately, the display. If you see a train 
of forty carrlages with a ‘‘catafalque ” led by proudly 
stepping steeds, furnished with nodding plumes, and 
followed by organizations gaudily arrayed in many- 
colored sashes, the chances are very great that the 
‘* gentleman who bolds the place of honor” is a grocery- 
man or a liquor dealer whose few carefully earned thou- 
sands are being drawn on without stint by his disconso. 
late widow, who realiz2s that now or never {s the time to 
make a splurge. But in Eogland professional lugubri- 
ousness exists to an extent that has never been reached 
here. The sable cloaked ‘‘ mutes,” the mourners hired 
at s0 much a mourner, the signal to ‘‘ please draw hand- 
kerchiefs,” and all the grimly ludicrous details of what 
should be an act of simple reverence, were subjects 
often laughed at by Dickens—in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
for instance, and elsewhere. Just now a ‘“ funeral 
reform movement” is being agitated. Among the 
causes that have led to this movement was the funeral 
of the *‘ Queen of the Costermongers,” thus told in an 
exchange : 

“She was an old woman named Mary Robinson, and 
was well known throughout London by her singular 
tlile, She was buried at Finchley Cemetery. At one 
time this ‘Queen Mary’ had a stall in Somerstown, 
but for many years prior to her death she was a vender 
of cats meat. She amassed a fortune of £60,000, or 
$300,000. She was a truly eccentric character. With 
her costermongering business she combined a money- 
lending system to her fellow-costers. On Fridays and 
Saturdays she loaned them money io go to market with, 
charginz them a shilling in the pound for the accom- 
modation. Although seemingly a female Shylock, 
she was often generous, and, outside of money trans- 
actions, gave many a poor creature a helping hand. 
Especially in cases of illness and death was she gen- 
erous. In short, she was a humble financier at the 
worst, and had she been born in better circles, doubt- 
less would have turned her speculative talents to loftier 
account. 

“A bout twenty years ago she fel! ill, and for some weeks 
lay in a critical condition. On her recovery she brooded 
much on death and funerals, and the sh -rt-sightedness 
of people who in health make no practical burial pro- 
visions in case they are suddenly called hence. Finally 
she piid a visit to an undertaker, and deposited with 
him the sum of £20, or $100, to defray her funeral ex- 
penses when the inevitable occasion arose for such ex- 
penditure. This she took a regular receipt for, and the 
money remained intact for twenty years. When at last 
she died, the story of her oddities, gaining each year in 
the telling of them, became Baron Munchausen ro- 
mances at her decease. All sorts of bequests had been 
accredited to her, as her will was known to have been 
made at the time she provided her undertaker’s fee. 
One of these wild rumors, which proved true, was that 
she had ordered that her remains should be carried to 
the grave by four men wearing white smocks. But 
another, that twenty-four young women should follow, 
wearing violet or purple dresses, Paisley shawls, hats 
with white feathers in them, and white aprons, did not 
transpire in fact. Again, it was rumored that a large 
sum of money was to be spent in drink for coster- 
mongers at certain public-houses she named, and that 
there was to be a band of music in attendance. These 
extravagant tales led to the congregation of thousands 
of persons in Bemerton Street, where she lived, along 
the Caledonian road, and along the route to Finchley 
Cemetery. The crowd blocked the streets for a time, 
and in some cases people paid for windows to see the 
procession. The coffin, which was of handsome pol- 
ished oak, bore a brass plate with the inscription, 
‘Mary Robinson, aged 71,’ followed by the date of her 
death. The stories of the fantastic ceremonials to be 
evacted were, of course, marvelously exaggerated, but, 
on the other hand, much was done of an elaborate char- 
acter. The corpse, by her special request, was shrouded 
in white satin, and round her head was a very hand- 
some wreath. The funeral car, or hearse, as Americans 
would call it, was covered with expensive wreaths and 
crosses. There were in the procession, besides the rela 
tives and friends of the deceased, a great number of 
pony carts, donkey barrows, and cabs, all being over- 
filled with costermongers, The deccased left a sum of 
ten pounds to be spent in drink, and a sovereign for 
pipes and tobacco, after the funeral. Thus ended the 
record of the ‘Queen of the Costermongers,’ a woman 
who was descended from a long line of costers on both 
sides.” 





HOW A DOG FORMS OPINIONS. 

A man’s sense of enjoyment and his means of compre- 
hension, though in some ways vastly superior to those 
of the lower animals, arein other directions immensely 
inferior. Take, for instance, the sen:e of smelling; a 
man, says @ recent writer, may walk for miles without 
once being actually conscious that he possesses such a 
sense as smell beyond the general sensation of being in 
a pure and fresh atmosphere. Half a dozen times per- 
haps in his walk he wakes up toit. A bean field in 
bloom, or a bank of violets, or burning weeds, or new- 
mown hay, or some blossoming woodbine, or the wall- 
flowers or mignonette in a cottage garden—some one or 
other of these may arrest his attention at rare intervals 
by their fragrance, and so steal into notice ; but the man 
does not look for them, and he is quite content to begin 
and finish his walk—if itso happen—without any of 
them. How different with the dog who has set out with 
him, and has been enjoying his walk side by side with his 
master, receiving impressions from the same surroundings 
and under the same circumstances ! What a complet ly 
different aspect things have had for him! His sense of 
enjoyment has been—like his master’s—according to his 
capacity ; but what different influences have appealed 
tohim! If, when they reach home, the dog were able to 
make known his impressions, and spread them out side 
by side with his master’s, they would probably be as 
opposite as the poles—just as unlike as if they had been 
received, these on this earth, and the others among the 
mountains of the moon. Watch the dog for an instant 
and see what his interest is centered in, what sense it {is 
that engrosses his attention most. He has an exceed- 
ingly quick eye and ear, and it would be difficult for 
even a mouse of lightest foot to emerge from its hole 
and creep round the old stump close by and in again 
without being detected. The faintest rustle of a leaf, 
the slightest rovement, would be sufficient to betray its 
presence. Either through eye or ear, very likely through 
both at the same instant, the dog will be made conscious of 
the interesting little circumstance. But, quick as all bis 
senses are, it is to that of smell, above all, that the dog 
trusts. This is the final arbiter—the test to which all 
difficult problems are subjected, and by which all doubts 
are solved. It isin a world of scents that a dog lives and 
moves and has his being. What acurtous scent this 
bramble leaf has! and this spot in the road ! and that 
last nettle he passed—how interesting! How unlike all 
other nettles he ever met with! He must return and 
investigate. And, doing so, he becomes, for a few mo- 
ments, so engrossed that his master’s command can 
scarcely persuade him to leave it. And then, as to judg- 
ing of character, let a reader who possesses a dog say 
whether he knows of any test that can be for one mo- 
ment compared with the test supplied by the bundle of 
nerves that spread themselves out at the tip of a dog’s 
nose. If a pun may be pardoned, I would express my 
belief that by no other known means can s0 correct a 
diagnosis of a man’s character be obtained. At all 
events, all will agree that a dog depends upon it with- 
out any reserve whatever, and no amount of flattery will 
serve to alter the opinion he has by such means arrived 
at. And who does not remember how, when Ulysses 
returned home, after his many years’ absence, dis- 
guised as a beggar, neither length of time nor change of 
appearance and clothing served for a moment to deceive 
his faithful hound. While every other member of the 
household was regarding him as a stranger, his dog 
came up and instantly discovered his identity. 

NAMES AND HOW THEY GROW. 

The family name was first apparently created by tak- 
ing the name of the father and adding it to that of the son. 
In many parts of Wales this practice is said to be still 
common, so that it is no remarkable thing for a man to 
be called Bill O’ Jacks, O' Dicks, O’ Toms, O' Harrys. 
The Welsh ap, however, has given us a key to the solu- 
tion of the several names in which it does not appear as 
a distinct portion. Thus sp-Hugh has become Pugh ; ap 
Rice, Price ; ap-Owen, Bowen ; ap-Richard, Pritchard ; 
and ap Howell, Powell. Another method of manufactur- 
ing family names was by adding a diminutive to the 
proper name, the chief diminutives in this use being 
the syllable kin, cock, or et or ot; another, ing, being 
found, but so rarely that it need hardly be mentioned. 
Using these in combination with proper names, from 
Simon we have Simkins or Simcox; from Williams, 
Wilkins, Wilcox, and Willett. In early Eoglish days 
the ‘ pagan’ was a favorite way of designating one who 
had not conformed to Coristianity, ard from this 
circumstance comes the Paines, the Paynes, the Pynes, 
and the Pynsons, to whom may fitly be opposed the 
Christians, the Christies, and the Christions, while the 
Kitsons are descendants of some Christopher who was 
famillarly known among his friends as Kit. The name 
of Peter furnishes a curious bit of history, showing how 
a popular prejudice can influence the choice of a name 
fora child. Reasoning from analogy, one might sup- 
pose that as Peter was the leading disciple, and as the 
chair of Peter was held in high reverence, his name 
would take preceience of all others with plously in- 


. 1 clined persons. So it does in many parts of the Conti- 
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nent ; but in England the name was always singularly 
unpopular, there being, as a rule, about thirty-five 
Johns to one Peter. The priests did all they could to 
encourage the name, but in vain, for under the name 
of Peter's pence the English were forced for ages to 
pay one of the most odious taxes in all their list, a tax 
for which they could see no use, which took money out 
of their pockets and brought them nothing in re‘urn; 
but, thanks to the priests, the name was sometimeg 
given, and we thus have not only Peter, but Peters, 
Peterson, Pierre, Pear, Pearson, Parson, Pierce, to- 
gether with Perretts, Parrets, Peterkins, Perkins, and 
Parkins. 
BLIND MEN’S DREAMS. 

How do the blind dream ? is discussed by Mr. B. G. 
Jones in the (English) ‘‘ National Review.” In nearly 
all ordinary dreams we imagine we see something—per- 
sons or things, or both. This cannot happen with the 
blind, who have no conception of things that are seen ; 
or, if they were not born blind, of things that they had 
not seen before they lost their sight. The blind man 
may recall a person or a place, but his recollection can 
only be commensurate with what he has obtained by 
the senses of touch, hearing, or smell. A blind boy 
dreamed of his brother who was dead. He knew him 
by his voice, and he also knew he was in the fields with 
him, for he felt himself treading upon the grass and 
smelling the fresh air. His idea of a field could not 
possibly reach much beyond this. Another person 
dreamed he was in his workshop; he knew this by 
sitting on a box, and by the tools which were in lt. A 
blind tramp said when he dreamed it was just the same 
as when he was awake—he dreamed of hearing and 
touching. A blind man is mentioned who dreamed of a 
ghost, and this is the way he told his story : ‘‘ I heard 
a voice at the door, and I said, ‘ Bless me, if that ain’t 
John |’ and I took him by the sleeve ; it was his shirt- 
sleeve I felt; and I was half-afeared of him, and sur- 
prised he was out weeks before his time. Then (in my 
dream) I dreamt that he tried to frighten me, and make 
believe he was a ghost, by pushing me down sideways, 
etc. After that I waked and heard no more.” We 
fancy ghosts as impalpable beings, clo'hed in white. 
Blind men can hardly have as distinct an imagination of 
their appearance. 

JAPANESE ETIQUETTE. 

The differences of national interpreta'{ons of etiquette 
are comically illustrated in a little history told by a lady 
in Washington society to the correspondent of a Boston 
paper. A Japanese gentleman called on her one day 
just before luncheon. As it was a first, and presuma- 
bly ceremonious, call, she naturally expected it would 
be brief. To her surprise he accepted her invitation to 
lunch, and, that domestic rite over, he still stayed. The 
hours wore on, and he did not go. The lady was wearied 
beyond endurance. Dinner-time came. The Isdy’s 
husband returned, and still the gentleman from Japan 
stayed on. He was, as a matter of necessity, invited to 
dinner. Finally, the gentleman of the house relieved his 
wife for a time in entertaining this apparently stationary 
visitor, but, as the evening wore on, he became so tired 
and sleepy that he retired to his own apartment, and 
the hostess again screwed her courage to the sticking- 
point, and resumed the entertainment of the guest. At 
last, about midnight, the Japanese, with the most elab- 
orate and abject apologies to the lady for leaving her, 
took his departure. But the comedy reached its de- 
nouement the next day, when a friend, in whom the ex- 
traordinary guest bad confided, told the hostess that he 
said he never had such an ordeal before in his life ; that 
he was so tired, and he thought the lady would never 
let him go, and finally he was obliged to leave her with- 
out her permission. Then the hostess learned that in 
Japanese etiquette the lady receiving a gentleman gives 
him the signal for his departure, and it is very rude in 
their code to ieave her till she does this. 


A Livine PaPer-CutTtER.—Some months since Hol- 
kar, one of the great East Indian rulers, while on a visit to 
Lord Dufferin, saw his lordship going through the 
process of cutting his newspapers and reviews. The 
Indian potentate asked for the ivory paper knife, prom. 
ising another in return. The prince returned recently 
to Government House, taking with him a young ele- 
phant. The animal had had its tusks shaped and sharp- 
ened, and between the Rajah’s two visits to Calcutta 
had undergone a training in secretarial work. When 
led into Lord Dufferin’s presence, it took up some news- 
papers with its trunk, cut them, and placed them ona 
carpet in an orderly fashion. 


A certain Methodist preacher of this county tells it 
upon himself that while on his travels recently he 
stopped a while before sundown at a house to spend the 
night, and after entering the house the dog came in, ap- 
proached him good-naturedly, and then, as if be had as- 
certained who the visitor was, immediately went out 
and got after the chickens in the yard.—{ Anderson 
(8. C.) Journal, 
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Books AND S UTHORS. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century Magazine.—The November number is 
parzicularly rich in fiction, poetry, and essays. Mary 
Hailock Foote furnishes not only the first installment of 
her new serial, ‘‘John Bodewin’s Testimony,” and a 
short story, but also an exquisite drawing, which serves 
as frontispiece. From the pen of the late Mrs. Jackson 
(H. H.) there are a poem and a story, both well worthy 
of bearing her name. Mr. Stockton contributes a char- 
acteristic short story. The ‘‘ Chattanooga ” article, by 
General Grant, is a direct and clear statement of events, 
not greatly lighted up by pictureeque narration, but 
forcible and conclusive. General Grant says : 


“IT speak advisedly when I say Mr. Davis prided himself 
on his military capacity. He says so himself, virtually, in 
his answer to the notice of his nomination to the Confeder- 
ate Presidency. Some of his generals have said so in their 
writings since the downfall of the Confederacy. Whatever 
the cause, or whoever is to blame, grave mistakes were 
made at Chattanooga, which enabled us, with the undaunted 
courage of the troops engaged, to gain a great victory, under 
the most trying circumstances presented during the war, 
much more easily than could otherwise have been attained. 
lf Chattanooga had been captured, East Tennessee would 
bave followed without a struggle. It would have been a 
victory to have got the army away from Chattanooga safely. 
It was manifold greater to defeat, and nearly destroy, the 
besieging army.”’ 


Under the title, ‘‘ The United Churches of the United 
States,” Charles W. Shields sets out his belief that if 
such a thing as is described by that title be possible, ‘‘ it 
must come through that spirit of Protestant Catholicism 
of which the English liturgy, properly amended and 
enriched, would be the best possible embodiment.” Ed- 
ward Everett Hale lucidly explains the aims and motives 
of “The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” 
Lyman Abbott's paper entitled ‘‘ Danger Ahead” has 
for an illustration a fine engraving by Johnson of Koch- 
ler’s palnting, *‘ The Socialist.” 

The feature of the number in the way of {llustrated 
articles is ‘‘ A Photographer's Visit to Petra.” Mr. Wil- 
son is one of only seven or eight English and American 
travelers who have reached Petra—among the others 
being W. H. Bartlett, Dean Stanley, and the late Pro- 
fessor E. H. Palmer—and the results of his visit are 
splendid!y presented in some twenty engravings. That 
his achievement was both dangerous and difficult is 
shown in the following account of his return : 


“Early in the morning my companions and I bade good- 
by to the horde about us, and started, under the guidance 
of Mohammed and Yusef, two native Petrans, to visit the 
Deir and Mount Hor. During our absence Hedayah was to 
break camp, and to meet us at noon, near the Kasr Pha- 
roun, with our caravan. We were surprised, upon arriving 
at the appointed place, to eee some sixty or seventy 
Bedouins, mostly mounted, and armed with lances, guns, 
and an assortment of knives and blunderbusses, awaiting 
our arrival. When they saw us coming a significant hoot 
was given, and we felt that trouble was brewing. Hedayah 
called out te us, ‘Don’t be afraid, gentlemen, but mount 
your camels and proceed with your journey.’ It was ‘the 
custom,’ he sald, ‘ for these people to attend the departing 
stranger half a day’s journey out of their city.’ For this 
scheme of theirs ali the horses and men possible had been 
pressed into the service now to dous honor. ‘Since they 
had not had the pleasure of greeting us when we came in, 
they wished to see us out.’ 

“‘Immediately we mounted our camels they were seized 
by the brigands and made to kneel. We were surrounded 
by the lancers, Sheikh Salim among them. The hooting 
became louder, and had an element of dissatigfaction and 
contempt about it which was not calculated to allay our 
anxiety. 

“*Keep cool, gentlemen,’ said the brave Hedayah, who 
thereupon fell into the most violent of Arabic demonstra- 
tions. The gauntlet had been thrown, and the fight began. 
The quiet Mohammed, who had carried my camera for several 
days, now becamea principal, and, drawing his sword, made 
athrust at our good dragoman. It fell short of its mark, 
but cut an ugly slit in his leggin without wounding him. 
Hedayah leaped from his camel, and with upiifted sword 
attacked Mohammed. The mélée became general, the noise 
infernal, and we prepared ourselves for the worst. Salim 
sat there on his horse quietly watching events. Upon his 
honor being appealed to, he declared that he had no power 
over his men; that we had remained longer than they 
wished, and they were not satisfied with the money we had 
left behind. 

** While sundry battles of words were going on, each man 
with sword drawn, I settled with Salim for various ‘ things 
which had been forgotten,’ including fifteen dollars for ‘a 
change of raiment.’ Hedayah and Mohammed bad a set- 
tlhement aside. The latter had a claim fortwo shillings, and 
for that was willing to kill Hedayah. All things being ami- 
cably adjusted at last, we were permitted to move on. Sa- 
lim and I shook hands warmly once more, and, wishing that 
‘ God might preserve us during the rest of our journey,’ he put 
spur to his horse and was soon out of sight. Not so all his 
hounds. New claims were made now, in the most threat- 
ening manner, and although we moved on, half the scoun- 
drels followed us. Claim after claim was adjusted as we 
slowly proceeded, until, after an hour of horror, I held my 





empty purse bottom up in the air and declared that they 
now had all. Thereupon the greater number dropped be- 
hind, only a few remaining to bluster Hedayah. They, too, 
departed at last, after satisfying themselves that there was 
no more money to be gotten from us. 

** At last rid of our tormenters, we proceeded, quickening 
the pace of ourcamels. Scarce had we traveled half an 
hour, when, springing suddenly from a rock, a Bedouin made 
his appearance. At once he began a display of excited pan- 
tomime, drawn sword in hand. He made several attempts 
to stop our leading camels, but was beaten off. He per- 
sisted, however, in trying one after another. Exasperated 
that one man should so browbeat a whole caravan, I ordered 
some camel drivers toarrest him and march him under their 
guns to the head of the line, mesning to take him to Hebron 
and put him in prison. When this was done I learned that 
he had claimed a sovereign for a sheep which he averred 
Abdullah had purchased of bim and forgotten to pay for. 
Afterwards he confessed that he had lied about it, and ex- 
cused himself by saying that he was a poor man, and, hav- 
ing arrived in Petra after the money was divided, had taken 
his chances on tne road. 

“Quiet was restored once more, but every rock was now 
suspected and watched. Presently a man with a gun in his 
hand was seen on the right coming quickly down a hill. 
‘Sahib! Sahib!’ called Hedayah, threateningly drawing 
his revolver. The wind blewso the reply was not audible, 
and Hedayah fired. Had the rusty old weapon been 
true, one of our own drivers would have been the 
victim. Hardly had we said to ourselves, ‘What next, 
I wonder?’ when another Arab appeared, and proved 
the most troublesome of all. Camel after camel was 
seized by him with the intention of stopping our march. 
Losing all patience, Sheikh Ouida, a tax-gatherer from 
Gaza, whom we found in Petra, and had hired as 
a scout and guide for a special expedition to follow, 
struck the fellowon the head with his stone pipe-bowl. 
This led to open war. Ouida leaped from his horse—the only 
one in our party—and grappled withthe bandit. Several 
of us dismounted from our camels as quickly as we could, 
and ran to assist Ouida, now considerably behind us. 
Before we could reach the scene of battle the rascal had 
escaped. Running to the top of a hill, he aimed his gun at 
Hedayah, and said that unless five sovereigns were sent up 
to him he would fire I was appealed to, and I called to 
him to surrender. He refused, and four of the camel 
drivers, already ordered in position, as a signal from me 
fired upon him. With that he threw up his arms, and cried, 
‘Sahib !’ and I sent twomen up tobring him down. Hewas 
wounded. I had him tied, and left him struggling violently 
and groaning in the road for his women to find, when they 
drove the flocks home at night. 

“This wretch claimed a paper which he said he had 
received direct from Mohammed in heaven, and had thrown 
into my tent in Petra, where I had kissed it and touched it 
to my heart and head! We had shed his blood; so, after 
leaving him, the good Mussulman Hedayah, fearing the 
man might live to declare a blood-feud between them, in- 
sisted on going back and makingpeace. Two dollars would 
be needed. Alas! our whole party could not muster so 
mueh. There was only one recourse. We must borrow 
from our prisoner, who was marched to me and the loan 
solicited. He declared that he was a poor man, and had not 
a piastre on his person. I ordered him searched, excusing 
myself by saying that in America, when a man lied once, he 
was never after believed. He protested; but his money 
belt was unbuckled and found well lined with some of tie 
very dollars which I had paidSalim! We borrowed them of 
our prisoner to make peace with ourenemy. The wounded 
man was again visited. He was found lying insensible in the 
road. The money was thrust into his clutched fist ; Heda- 
yah kissed him on each cheek, recited some passages from 
the Koran, and peace was declared and recorded in heaven.”’ 

Outing.—The table of contents shows that the editors 
do not propose to confine themselves to subjects con- 
nected with athletics. Mr. W. H. Gilder discusses and 
advocates the plan of reaching the North Pole on 
sledges ; Thomas Kirwan tells of ‘‘ The Midnight Riders 
of Ku-Klux Klan ;”’ Kate Field describes ‘‘ The Hu- 
man Race at the Derby ;” and W. H. Hayne has a finely 
finished little poem. An interesting account is given of 
the adventures of Mr. Thomas Stevens in his bicycle 
trip about the globe. At last accounts he was some- 
where in Persia, averaging forty miles a day, and much 
annoyed by the astonished crowds that impede his 
progress. His adventures in China promise to be more 
exciting than agreeable. From an article called ‘‘ The 
Truford Experiment” we would like to make two 
quotations, one describing the conventional village ‘* in- 
stitute,” the other some of the features of the ‘‘ Truford 
Experiment :” 


“Individual effort is all that makes a society succeed, 
and often does its work best unhampered by formalities 
and restrictions. The only center needed is a subject of 
interest, the only object a good time. People have schools 
and lyceums, books and newspapers, to learn from, and do 
not want to be forever at lessons. They need to meet for 
no other end than to free their minds from care, and to 
foster good feeling. Tie lecture, the literary club, the 
reading-room, are unsocial, and limited in mnsefulness. 
People want to meet face to face on easy speech to know 
and like each other. Thisis why the workingmen’s insti- 
tutes, the free lectures and libraries, never can equal the 
attraction of the saloon and corner grocery; or, in higher 
circles, the gentlemen’s clubs, with their entire equality 
of privilege, freedom of speech, and easy company. 
Men are drawn to such places not for vice or drink, 
but for good-fellowship and diversion. In place of the 








well-told story, the quick jest, the privilege to air his 
tongue and win a laugh for his joke, as well as any 
one, the reform people offer a man a dingy reading-room 
with a tin water-cooler, seats round a long table, and 
the placard ‘No conversation allowed above a whisper.’ 
In better circles the young boys, the women, and the girls 
go to sit in rooms and sing ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ or 
‘Star-Spangied Banner,’ listen to an organ prelude, during 
which they can whisper, and sit back for a lecture on The 
Whale, or a debate on Protection, and thisis called popular 
amusement. Popular improvement it is, but social inter- 
course must give more than this. Itis neither the constant 
pouring in of science and news, of art and epigram, nor the 
pouring out by a set of men or women of ideas more or less 
useful. One hour's easy, familiar conversation, no matter 
on what subject, does more to make people friendly, to 
make them sympathize and understand each other, than 
a whole course of lectures. The lyceums and improvement 
coteries have their place, but they leave a larze and impor- 
tant part in society utterly unprovided for, and there is no 
getting the grip on men’s natures withont it.”’ 

‘“‘The town rooms themselves are aninstitution. People 
hardly feel like using church parlors freely ; and so the 
ministers and the rector encouraged their people to fit up 
the rooms in the town hall connecting with the library, 
which is open three evenings in the week at least, not for 
reading only, but where everybody goes to take out books, 
look over the papers, meet the neighborhood, and spend the 
evening precisely as they might at the Newport Casino or 
summer club-room. It is an informal club which takes in 
all the town. Drop in any evening, between seven and ten, 
dressed as you would be to go to the post-office or prayer- 
meeting, and you will find the judge, the ministers, the high- 
school principal, and business men, in jovial chat over the 
news, or deep in argument over the papers, with a dozen 
adyoiring listeners ; dry old farmers putting in their word as 
good as anybody’s ; old ladies interested with their knitting 
or fancy-work, and teachers coming round from their 
boarding-places to listen, or to have harmless gossip with 
the shopkeepers and clerks, who belong to nearly as good 
families as there are in town. Three or four games at 
checkers and cards are going on at tables, while the class 
rehearses in the large room, and, perhaps all wind up with 
round games an hour or two, at which the wood-sawyers 
and men from the car-shops look on admiringly, and the 
pretty milliner and her beau, who keeps the stationery 
stand, are vis-a-vis to Miss Hathaway and her flancée, who 
own the mills between them. Nobody is hurt, and man- 
ners in genera] are very much improved. Indeed, every- 
body remarks the frank, deferential bearing of the Truford 
town people, which they have caught by associating so 
freely with their betters. It wouldn’t do, perhaps, in large 
towns, but, you see, it is one of the privileges of the country 
that you can be friendly with your neighbors. People drive 
in from six miles round to join these evenings, which give 
more diversion than can be reached in any other way. The 
town spent $250 in fitting up these conversation rooms with 
art ingrains, pretty decorations, a broad-tiled fireplace, 
pictures, and easy, old-style wood chairs, and count it, ina 
social way, the best kind of an investment. The mild dissi- 
pation satisfies the young people, and boys and girls can 
have thelr good times under the eyes of theirf:thers and 
mothers. Low diversions haven’t a chance in Truford with 
set games, round games, and gossip, three evenings a week, 
and the masic. The class sing anything from the last col- 
lege comic to English madrigals ; from Barnby and Millard's 
church music to the old Handel and Haydn collection ; 
Scotch royalist airs, and Continental ditties ; and, by per- 
sistent practice, sing so well that, when they gave a charm- 
ing colonial song, as preluds to Mr. Higzinson’s lecture, 
last year, he courteously begged them to sing another like 
it, for the pleasure of hearing downright, cood, honest music 
once more,”’ 





ENGLISH CLASSICAL POETRY.’ 


In this admirably printed volume Mr. Gosese has given 
the world the lectures delivered in this country last win- 
‘er, and which had previously been read in course at the 
University of Cambridge. They are the frult of a very 
patient and sympathetic study of the period which they 
traverse and of the men whom they describe. Mr. Gosse 
has given a great deal of time to the minor English poets ; 
he barely touches Dryden or Pope in these volumes, and 
devotes himself almost entirely to men of secondary {m- 
portance, so far as creative work is concerned. The most 
ardent admirer of English classical verse will hardly 
claim for Waller or Denham or Davenant or Cowley a 
place of the first importance ; they are distinctly men of 
second-rate strength and influence. Their princlpal im- 
portance is to be found in their influence on the develop- 
ment of English poetry ; an influence which Mr. Gosse 
brings out more clearly and traces more accurately than 
any other student of the period has done. The field {s 
not very rich, nor is it profoundly interesting ; it has no 
such claims upon our thought as the Elizabethan era, or 
the epoch of literary revival at the close of the last cent- 
ury, or the recent period of English poetry ; but it is a 
field worthy of careful and intelligent observation, and 
this Mr. Gosse has certainly given it. Itis evident that 
his sympathies have gone with his work, and that he has 
given the poets whose careers he has brought into such 
clear light the full measure of recognition which their 
work merits. It is well that he has done so; sympa. 





1 From Shakespeare to Pope. AnInquiry into the Causes and 
Phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetryin England. By Edmund 
Gosse. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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thetic criticism is the only criticlsm that ever really 
reaches and uncovers the sources of individual power. 
Mr. Gosse’s gifts and tastes lead him to the classical rather 
than the romanti¢ side of the English poetic develop- 
ment ; he loves order, precision, the nice adjustment of 
scholarship to original power, the cosmopolitan tone of 
the classicists. He was, therefore, the man of all others 
who should have written this book ; and the thorough- 
ness, adequacy, and candor of his work are worthy of 
high praise. 

Mr. Gosse attaches great importance to French influ- 
ence, but he makes it clear that the English classical 
movement antedated any impulse which could have come 
from across the Channel ; the complete distich, the dis- 
tinctive sign-manual of classicism, had already reached 
a high stage of perfection in England before Malherbe 
had begun to publish, although not before he had be- 
come a powerful personal influence in French letters. 
The old stanza, with its overflow of thought from verse 
to verse, had begun to give place to the rhyming coup- 
let, with its neat and carefully stated thought snugly 
and securely packed into two accurately measured lines. 
The excesses and extravagances of the great romantic 
poets had set {n motion a strong reaction in the direction 
of moderation, good sense, and orderly arrangement. 
A creative age is almost invariably followed by an epoch 
of careful workmanship ; a fact of history which is 
just now receiving fresh illustratioa in this country. 
Throughout Europe the passion, intensity, and powerful 
imaginative activity of the renaissance movement in 
literature was followed by pause, hesitation, and finally 
reaction. The movement went further and laid hold 
upon more powerful minds in France than elsewhere, 
but it was well-nigh universal among the cultivated na- 
tions. Phineas Fletcher and Cyril Tourneur would have 
produced a local reaction if a universal one had not been 
in the air. 

It is to Edmund Waller, a familiar name to every 
lover of English verse, and even to those whose ac- 
quaintance with it is limited to occasional contact with 
an anthology, that we must look for the first clear evi- 
dence of the great change of thought and expression 
which marks the transition from the romantic to the 
classical age. Educated at Eton and Cam ridge, Wal- 
ler enriched whatever native gift he may have possessed 
with the results of the best training the age afforded an 
Engllsh boy. Whatever the influences may have been 
which induced him to try a new order of versification, 
it is clear that he had very definite ideas on English 
poetry, and that he consciously directed it into the 
channels through which it flowed almost without a 
break to the time of Cowper. At the age of tweaty- 
three we find him describing the manner in which 
Charles I., being at morning prayers, received the news 
of the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, in such 
couplets as this : 

‘* The sacred wrestler, till a blessing given, 
Quits not his hold, bat, halting, conquers heaven.”’ 

The poet’s skill in flattery and in the antithesis in 
which the classicists delighted is illustrated in another 
characteristic distich : 

* Such huge extremes inhabit thy great mind, 
God-like unmoved and like Woman kind.” 
Written in 1628, these verses are as thoroughly classical 
in spirit and workmanship as anything Pope ever wrote. 
The troubled timesin which Waller lived called for men 
of stronger moral fiber than he possessed, and the story 
of his vacil!ations and treacheries is not a pleasant page 
of literary history. It was Waller's good fortune to 
have a touch of that lyrical genius which has never been 
yet lacking in Eoglith verse, and which rose by an in- 
destructible instinct above the conventions of the clas- 
sical school. The world, which cares little for his more 
ambitious work, has not forgotten, and is not likely to 
forget, the lovely song, so often quoted, and yet so per- 
ennlally fresh and sweet : 
** Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time, and me, 
That now she knows 
Where I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet, how fair, she seems to be. 


‘* Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended dy’d. 


‘* Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desir’d, 
And blush not so to be admir’d. 


‘s Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How smal! a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair.’’ 


Mr. Gosse traces the involved and obscure progress of 
the classical reaction threugh Denham, Davenant, Cow- 
ley, and others, to the epoch of its complete supremacy 
in the hands of Dryden and Pope, and makes it clear at 





every stage in the narrative that he has left no stone un- 
turned in his endeavor to reach the ultimate facts. He 
holds that the classical movement was not a break in the 
development of English poetry, but a normal, vital, and 
inevitable stage of growth. ‘The genius of the race had 
been far in advance of its training, and it was the work 
of the classicist, not only to reform vicious tendencies 
and develop a surer taste, but to educate and cultivate 
the English mind at large. 

Mr. Gosse has done his work admirably, but it must 
not be forgotten that the same work has been done by 
an American student of the same period; in our judg- 
ment, Mr. T. S. Perry, in his two books, ‘‘ English 
Literature in the Efghteenth Century ” and ‘‘ From Opitz 
to Lessing,” illustrates the classical movement with 
quite as much scholarship and with wider outlook upon 
its larger relations. 


Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. By William J. 
Potter. (Boston: Geo. H. Eijlis.) <A fine picture of Mr. 
Potter accompanies this attractive volume, and makes it of 
special value to the friends and parishioners of the author 
of the sermons here selected and preserved, and it is among 
this class that the book will have its largest circulation. 
Twenty-five years of consecutive teaching in one place calls 
for some memorial, and the thought-temple that has been 
builded stands next in value to the temples of living charac- 
ter upon which the preacher has done his truest work. 
There is much that is admirable, and much to be deplored, 
in the utterances here recorded. One sermon is selected 
from the preaching of each year, and the author declares in 
a prefatory note that he has changed his views much during 
these years, yet stands by the main lesson of each discourse. 
There is a sad absence of tender affection for Him who is 
the center of all apostolic preaching, a sad disbelief in those 
saving truths that make Jesus Christ precious oz earth and 
in heaven. The Easter sermon announces an inability to 
substantiate the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus, but de- 
lights in the poetry of the same. To the author the Bible 
furnishes a text no more frequently than other good books. 
In the sermon on ‘‘ Heartin Nature’’ the text is from R. W. 
Emerson. Sakya Muni, T. Carlyle, Theodore Parker, Faber, 
a Persian Poet, etc., furnish others. His belief that Chris- 
tianity has no special claim to be considered as synony- 
mous with absolute religion, that it is presumption and arro- 
gance to claim as ‘‘ Christian” those ideas and those virtues 
and graces of character which may be equally found among 
enlightened believers in other religions than the Christian, 
that the human mind is the orlgin ofall so-called sacred books, 
deprives his teaching of any grip upon the conscience, and 
we read and listen to that which is excellent as to the 
singing of a sweet-voiced bird. His ministry can have no 
permanence, though personally he will be loved, and his 
sermons treasured by thoughtful friends. The effective 
ministry is that which pulses with the divine life of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. The statement of faith in the last 
sermon we should not care to present to suffering, sorrow- 
ing, despairing man. 

Miss Kate Sanborn thinks that she has found a fresh 
field in collating The Wit of Women (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls). Whether she has or not, she has certainly 
brought together in this volume a good many bright and 
sparkling pieces of prose and verse from the writing mem- 
bers of her own sex. The absurd statement has been made 
more than once that women lack humor. Like most state- 
ments about women as a sex, it represents the personal 
experience of some man who has attempted to generalize 
from a sinile fact. Any one who has any doubt as to the 
possession of the gift of humor by women would do well to 
run through this book; he must be skeptical indeed if it 
does not satisfy him that humor is a universal gift. There 
is one notable thing to be said of this work: it is whoily 
free from vulgarity and coarseness—a statement which 
could hardly be made of most collections of humorous 
writing by men. 

The World's Workers (New York: Cassell & Co.). 1. 
‘¢ Benjamin Franklin,’ E. A. Tomkinson. 2. ‘ Father 
Matthew, Dr. Guthrie, Elihu Burritt, John Dorsey,’’ John 
W. Kirton, LL.D. 3. “Sir Titus Salt, George Moore,’’ 
James Burnley. 4. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoin,’’ Ernest J oster. 
These four small books are somewhat crude, but neverthe- 
less interesting, sketches, and, while in no sense of the term 
biographies, give vividly some of the less important phases 
of the characters they deal with. Unfortunately, the great 
elements of character are but barely hinted at, while the 
minor and often unfortunate traits are brought into false 
proportion. The interest of the reader is often also pur 
chased by artifices of style, such as the constant use of the 
present tense and some touches of attempted dramatic 
power. The books, however, promise to interest many 
readers, and to so draw them to its heroes as to inspire 
possibly some better and deeper study. 

Clara Erskine Clement has supplemented her well-known 
and admirable outline “ History of Painting’ by a new vol- 
ume, published in the same style, and containing an Outline 
History of Sculpture for Beginners and Students (New York : 
White, Stokes & Allen ; $2.50). In this work Mrs. Clement 
describes in a simple and comprehensive style the rise and 
development of the art of sculpture from its first beginnings 
in Egypt and Assyria, through its great epochs of creative 
energy in Greece, Italy, and the Renaissance, down to the 
day of Canova, Thorwaldsen, and other well-known modern 
sculptors. The volume is supplied with a profusion of 
wood-cuts, illustrating the various stages in the great works 
of the art of sculpture, and is quite equal to the volume on 
painting from the same hand. 

Oriss-Cross, by Grace Denio Litchfield (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is a clever little tale that may cause an 
idle hour to pass with considerable amusement. In a 
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series of letters it relates the ill done by the flirtations of 
Freddie Bogart, one of those sharp, witty, and nnconven 
tional girls such as the author has more than once drawn 
before. It would be absurd to take the fun of a rary 
trifle like this too seriously, but it is to be hoped that in rea 
life there are few American girls who imitate Freddie's reck 
less unconventionality. Miss Litchfield’s American girls 
abroad are often compared to “ Daisy Miller ;’’ but there is 
this difference, that Daisy was a childof nature, while these 
girls are deliberate transgressors of social laws 

Roberts Brothers have republished in small quarto Mr. 


P. J. Hamerton’s Puris in Old and Present Times. This work 
was fully noticed in these columns when it appeared a year 
ago, and it is only necessary to add that it possesses, in 
addition to Mr. Hamerton’s unfailing charm of styl-, a 
very great historical value. It deals with many of the 
leading buildings in Paris at length and with ample knowl 
edge, indicating their architectural origin and character- 
istics, and may be said in some sense to present an archi 
tectural study of the city in its leading edifices. The 
etchings are reproduced in wood-cuts. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Allen Dodsworth has just issued through the Harpers 
a book on dancing. 

—Dodd, Mead « Co. will publish 100 copies of the 
‘ Sakoontala’’ on Japan paper. 

—William Black’s novel, ‘‘ White Heather,’ has just been 
issued in book form by the Harpers. 

—The “St. Nicholas’? has a new and very attractive 
cover, designed by Mr. Sidney 8S. Srhith. 

—The Putnams have brought out a second edition of 
Florence ‘Lrail’s ‘‘ My Journeys in Foreign Lands.”’ 

—A new story by Dinah Maria Cralk is to be one of the 
features of the coming volame of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” 

—Among the late publications of Cassell & Co. (New York) 
is a story by William Westfall, ‘‘ Ralph Norbeck’s Trust.” 

—A brief biography of Charles Dickens has been pre 
pared by his eldest daughter, and will be published by Cas- 
sell & Co. 

—The American Sunday-School Union has recently pub- 
lished a helpful book for boys by Benjamin Comegys, ‘‘ How 
to Get On.”’ 

—Among recent novels which look interesting at the first 
glance is ‘High Lights,’ published anonymously by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A uniform edition, in three twelvemo volumes, of the 
prose and poetical works of Edmund Clarence Stedman has 
just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—Among the new serials which are to be looked for in 
various American periodicals during the coming year are 
novels by Blackmore, Norris, and Crawford. 

—The second volume of the ‘Greville Memoirs’’ will be 
brought out in this country by the Worthington Company 
in connection with the English publisher, and later an Ameri- 
can edition will be issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) send us four of 
their tastefal little books dealing with religious themes ina 
meditative spirit: ‘‘A Lesson of Faith,” ‘“‘ How, When, 
Where, Why I Gave My Soul to Christ,” ‘‘ My Ships,’ “ The 
Master is So Far.”’ 

—‘*Sunday’’ for 1856 is a very attractive volume, full of 
all manner of pleasant reading for old and young for Sun- 
day afternoons. It contains a colored frontispiece by T. 
Pym, and more than 200 wood engravings. The American 
publishers are E. and J. B. Young & Co., New York. 

—We are very glad to know that ‘‘Science’’ has moved 
to this city, and will hereafter make New York its place of 
publication. It is a much-needed periodical, admirably 
edited and managed, and steadily growing in interest and 
usefulness. It deserves a large constituency, and we have 
no doubt that it is gaining one. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a number of very 
attractive calendars for the coming year; among them are 
two new calendars, the quotations of which are selected 
from the writings of Mr. Lowell and Mrs. Whitney. The 
Whitney calendar is specially beautiful in arrangement of 
colors. The Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier 
calendars are reissued this year with new selections. 

—Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Poets of America’’ has the distinction 
not only of a very uncommon literary quality, but of a very 
admirable piece of book-making. The Riverside Press has 
rarely given us anything more perfect in typography, bind 
ing, and general arrangement. Such books are a joy for- 
ever; they neither defy the attempt to open them thor- 
oughly, nor do they break when the attempt is successful. 

—Mr. L. 8. Metcalf has retired from the ‘‘ North Ameri 
can Review,’’ after aine years of very hard work. He has 
practically had entire editorial management of the Review, 
and his energy has borne abundant fruit in its popular suc 
cess. Whatever criticism may be made on the “ North 
American Review’’ as now conducted, the charge of failure 
or dullness cannot be brought against it. Mr. Rice has ap- 
parently taken the editorial work upon himself. 

—The December number of the ‘ Eaglish I[\lustrated 
Magazine’’ promises to be an unusual publication in the 
way of fine art. Among its attractions will be a ‘‘ Study of 
a Head,” by Sir Frederick Leighton ; “ Fortune,” also a 
** Study of a Head,’’ by E. Burne Jones ; ‘“‘ My Sweetheart,” 
by G. L. Seymour; the ‘Wife of Pygmalion,” by G. F. 
Watts, R.A.; the ‘‘ Confession of Love,” by F. A. Delobbe; 
and a ‘Scene in Heligoland,’’ by Hamilton Macallum. 
These are full-page plates. The illustrated articles com 
prise a story by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
with five illustrations by F. Noel Paton; ‘‘ A Day with Sir 
Roger de Coverley,’’ with twelve illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson ; ‘“‘ Through the Cotes du Nord,’ with nineteen 
illustrations by H. R. Robertson; and “The House of 
Lords,’’ by Henry W. Lucy, with fourteen illustrations bo 
Harry Furniss. Mrs. Oliphant will contribute a novelette, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The fortnight past has been a very busy one in local 
musica! and artistic circles, and has seen the openings of 
a@ number of exhibitions and the “first nigh's” of 
several important dramatic and musical undertakings. 

On Saturday eveniog, October 31, a pleasant hour was 
possible at the rooms of the Art Students’ League, where 
an exhibition was held of work by instructors of the 
League—Mr. J. Carro]] Beckwith, Mr. Edwin H. B'ash- 
field, Mr. William M. Chase, Mr. Kenyon Cox, Mr. 
Thomas Exkins, Mr. William Sartain, Mr. Frank E. 
Scott, Mr. Walter Shirlaw, and Mr. J. Alden Weir. It 
is hardly necessary to say that, with the names we have 
given as guarantees, there was some interesting work to 
be seen. 

The afternoon of the same day saw the “private 
view” of the winter exhibition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which was opened to the public the 
Monday following. The Watts collection has been 
teken away, and there is now, «as of old, a miscellaneous 
co.lection composed largely of loaned pictures, many of 
which are familiar. There are several examples of the 
work of the late William M. Hunt, and portraits by the 
late \William Page. Of the recent permanent ecquis!- 
tiens there should be mentioned the generous gift of 
$10 000 from “‘ A Friend” for securing a set of casts of 
Greek sculptures. This is a step in the right direction, 
and will add a great deal to the practical usefulness of 
the Museum. ‘‘ When this wisely directed contribution 
is supplemented by another,” saysthe New York ‘‘ Trib- 
une,” *‘ whick will allow the purchase of casts of Re- 
naissance work, the utility of the Museum wi be greatly 
increased. But-a collection of casts from the antique is 
a judicious and much-needed step. It will be necessary 
to await the completion of the new wing before these 
casts can be shown.” Other contributions have been 
received from the Hon. Levi P. Morton, Mr. J. W. 
Drexel, Mr. John Bigelow, Mr. R. M. Hunt, and ex- 
Governor John L. Manning. 

On Monday night the operatic season at the Academy, 
under Mr. Mapleson, was opened with great effect, and 
Madame Minnie Hauk sang in ‘‘ Carmen.” There was 
much to make the occasion a brilliant one socially, and 
the musical part of the evening was ably carried through 
by three, at least, of the leaders—Madame Hauk, Signor 
Del Puente, and Signor Ravelli. With reference to one 
feature of this performance the “ Evening Post” of the 
following day said : 

“There were two drawbacks to last evening’s per- 
formance, which might have been easily obviated. The 
waits between acts were unreasonably long, and the 
stupid floral display was offensively conspicuous. Why 
will stage folks and their friends persist in this silly 
practice when everybody knows that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the artists pay for their own flowers, or 
rather hire them for the occasion? In St. Petersburg 
this nuisance has recently been stopped by an imperial 
decree ; but here, where we have no imperial ukases, 
we have to rely cn the national sense of ridicule to sup- 
press it. Hissing is the best remedy. Some sibilant 
souncs were heard last evening. 

“The following statement in reference to this matter 
appears in a morning paper: At the Academy of 
Music last night numerous bouquets, wreaths, flower 
baskets, and other floral offerings were handed to differ- 
ent artists during the performance, tothe annoyance of 
the audience and the other artists. When several im- 
mense baskets were handed over to Minnie Hauk she 
declined to take them, and requested Signor Arditi to 
have themsentto herroom. She said after the perform- 
ance : ‘1 think it is time to put a stop tothe flower nui- 
sance, and many people agree with me. A little applause 
from a pleased audience is to me of far greater value 
than a mountain of fiowers. I have written to my 
friends that | will be glad to accept such attentions at 
my room, but I will not have them handed over to me 
on the open stage.’” 

Ia this connection we may add that serious measures 
have lately been tsken abroad to do away with this and 
kindred annoyances. For instance, at St. Petersburg, 
as Madame Hauk is reported to have said, above, it has 
been forbidden for the future to convert the stage into 
a floral advertising establishment for singers and act 
resses; and at Paris the management of the Grand 
Opéra refused to let Mme. Patti have the house for per- 
formances of Italian opera, except on condition of know- 
ing exactly what her support would be like. 

The evening of Monday was set apart for the opening 
of the American Art Galleries in Twenty-third Strect, and 
the three exhibitions, together with the opening of the 
three new rooms which have been added during the 
summer, made the occasion an unusually interesting 
one. The new galleries are on the left of those which were 
cpened a year ago, and comprise a smal! octagonal room 
for prints, an Oriental room, and over these a spacious 

allery reached by a finely arranged stairway, both the 
room and the stairway being treated decoratively with 
Moorish forms, 

The three exhibitions noted are, first, the Salon pict 





ures of this year; second, the works of resident artists 
and those of neighboring cities ; and, third, the water- 
color prize exhibition, the latter being on view in the 
large new Moorish 100m. The Salon pictures are strik- 
ing at first sight, but do not offer occasion for very 
extended study. The same may be said of the pictures 
in the middle galleries, which contain but a small pro- 
portion of works which one would care to look upa 
second orthird time. There will doubtless be consider- 
able interest shown in the award of prizes for the 
winners in the water-color competition, if one may judge 
from the fact that the request for votes on the part of the 
visitors was generally complied with. 

Tuesday evening, November 3, the Academy, which 
had the night before displayed its new and fresh 
paraphernalia to the audience which gathered to hear 
“Carmen” sung by the Mapleson troupe, was again 
crowded by a fine assemblage which had for its object 
the enjoyment of the programme offered for the first of 
Theodore Thomas’s popular concerts. They were not 
disappointed in their anticipations, for unquestionably 
the concert was the most satisfactory, from every point 
of view, which the Academy has known for many sea- 
sons. The critic of the New York “ Tribune,” though 
invariably just, is not always given to strong expres- 
sions of praise, and so no more significant comment can 
be made upon the programme than to quote his remarks : 

“* Unquestionably the most significant feature of the 
musical season now opening will be the series of Popu- 
lar Concerts in the Academy of Music, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Theodore Thomas. To these concerts the 
public wi!l be likely to turn for greater variety of 
selection and greater finish in execution than are 
expected from the Philharmonic and Symphony Socie- 
ties. A guarantee of extraordinary excellence was read 
in Mr. Thomas’s plan, and a further pledge was given 
in the first concert of the series which took place last 
night, the programme of which was as follows: 

i ins hos ance os knee <aheaneuee Wagner 


~ ae ’ ‘Der Freischutz.’ t Leese. Weber 
Mme. Fursch-Madi. 

Symphony, No. 2, D-major, Op. 36...........Beethoven 
ih, (ND o., Konesd¥dinnn scone onus Massenet 
Mme. Fursch-Madi. 

Tarantelle (for flute and clarinet)........... Saint-Saens 
Messrs. Oesterle and Schreurs. 

Bal Costume (Second Series, new)........... Rubinstein 


1. Polonais et Polonaise. 2. Cosaque et Petite Ru- 
sienne. 3. Pacha et Almee. 4. Seigneur et Dame (de 
la Cour Henri III.). 5. Danses (Valse, Polka, et Galop). 
‘This programme is so excellent and its merits are so 

obvious that we are almost spared the need of praising 
it. If it is a specimen of what we are permitted to ex- 
pect during the season, we can congratulate ourselves 
most heartily, fcr from whatever side it is reviewed it is 
admirable. The vocal numbers were both telling, and 
Madame Fursch-Madi sang with her accustomed broad 
and sweeping style. 

**Of the work of the orchestra more needs to be said 
than there is time or space for on an election night. 
There wil! be many opportunities in the future to dis- 
cuss the points suggested last night. Let this suffice in 
passing: For precision, brilliancy of tone, elasticity, 
refinement of shading, delicacy of nuance, and clearness 
of reading, we have not heard the equal of this concert 
for years. It will be a fair question for debate whether 
Mr. Thomas does not now stand at the head of the finest 
company of instrumentalists that he has ever com- 
manded.” 


SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION. 


ANY of our readers will be interested in the ac- 
count of Mr. Godin’s famous experiment in 
productive co-operation given by Mr. Eiward How- 
land in the current ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly,” and summa- 
rizing the latest results and figures. Mr. Howland says: 
In the Familistére the participation of labor is eight 
times larger than that of capital, as the yearly wages 
paid amount to 1,888 000 francs—$337,600—while the 
interest upon the capital amounts to only 230,000 francs 
—$46 000. 

The share which comes to labor in general being then 
fixed, the share of individuals is easily calculated, since 
each one has a right proportional to that which he has 
received, during the year, in wages and interest. 

In founding this association Mr. Godin found that 
among the employees there were some who had been in 
his service, aiding to build up his fortune, ten, twenty, 
twenty-five or more years, capable workers, whose labor 
was more valuable from their experience than that of 
those more recently engaged, and to recognize these 
differences he made the following classification, which 
is st'll in force : 

1st, the associates, numbering 68 ; 2d, the societaries, 
numbering 95; 8d, the participants, numbering 578 ; 
4th, the auxillaries, numbering 258 ; 5th, the interested, 
numbering 286. 

An associate must be at least twenty-five years of age, 
and have resided at least five years in the Familistdre, 
have been engaged at least as long in its works, able to 











read and write, be possessed of at least five hundred 
francs of the social capital, and have been admitted to 
the general assembly of the associates. This body of 
selected persons makes up the General Assembly of the 
Association, and selects its new members. 

The statutes provide that the associates shall in the 
division of their profits count twice their wages. 

The socieiaries are such as fulfill the following condi- 
tions : to be at least twenty-one years old and free from 
military service in the active army ; to have worked for 
the association for three years at least; to live in the 
Social Palace ; to be admitted by the Council of Admin- 
istration and by the Acting Administrator. 

The societaries count in the division for one-half more 
than their wages. 

The participants must fill the following conditions : to 
be at least twenty-one years old, and free from military 
duty in the active army ; to have worked at least a year 
in the service of the association ; to be admitted by the 
Council of Administration and the Acting Administra- 
tor. 

The participants count in the division for the wages 
they have received. 

The auziliaries embrace all those who work under 
any title, except those above specified, for the assocla- 
clation. They do not share directly in the division ; 
they have a claim only upon the mutual assurance. 

When the distribution is made at the end of the year, 
after twenty-five per cent. is accorded to the administra- 
tion and the councils, the remain seventy-five per cent. 
is divided among these different categories according to 
the ratios indicated. 

The portions coming to each are transformed into cer- 
t ficates of savings stock, and the capital which these 
certificates represent {s destined to repay the money 
advanced to inaugurate the undertaking. 

The whole profit made upon the work of the auxilia- 
ries is turned over to the fund for insuring the pensions 
of various kinds. 

The interested are persons who possess by inheritance, 
purchase, or any other way a portion of the social cap 
ital. 

There is also a number of young persons, children of 
members, for whom the association makes a special pro- 
vision, with the view of early interesting them in the 
general prosperity of the Familistére. Each year an 
entry of participation, similar to those of the partici- 
pants, is credited to each of them; but it is under- 
stood that they are not given possession of their certifi- 
cates of savings unless, after serving their term of 
military duty, they return to the Familistare to work. 

As fast as the workers become capitalists they acquire 
the advantages accorded to capital, and particlpate pro- 
portionately according to the whole of their savings 
stock and their wages. 

The giving of twenty-five per cent. of the profits to 
talent and administrative ability rests upon the follow- 
ing considerations : 

Daily experience shows that among industries of the 
same kind, equally equipped with capital and machin- 
ery, drawing their supplies of mat rial from the same 
sources, getting their workmen from the same locality, 
and placing their products in the same markets, some 
meet with failure and others with fortune. Observing 
this, Mr. Godin concluded that the prosperous enter- 
prises owe their prosperity to the single «lement which 
is not common to all industries, namely, to the directing 
element of talent ; and wishing to found a lasting enter- 
prise, capable of contending victoriously in this era of 
competition, he has assured to this element a participa- 
tion equal to its preponderance in the observed facts, by 
giving it an exceptional share {n the profits. 

The Familisiére at Guise gives twenty-five per cent. 
of the profits to its directing and administrative talent, 
dividing this amount thus : 


To the Acting Administrator.....................045 12 
To the members of the Council of Administration... 9 
To the members of the Council of Oversight......... 2 
To the Council of Administration for exceptional 
MUR ACES ian SSG GE chs tab ade aka span as 675580550 2 


When, in 1880, Mr. Godin definitely organizeu the 
society of the Familistére and registered it officially, ne 
had already organ'zed a savings fund for the benefit of 
the best and most regular workmen in his employ. 
When the association was formed he converted these 
savings into certificates of property. They amounted 
to the sum of 172 266 francs—$34 453; and the fund 
put aside for the support of the various insurances was 
90,000 francs—$18,000. 

To-day the workers own, by their participation in the 
profits, 1,969,000 francs of the social capital—$393,800. 

From this it is evident that it will not require a long 
time before the workers shall come to own the entire 
plant of the Familisiére. When they do this, Mr. 
Godin will have been reimbursed for all that he has 
advanced, and the association of the Familistére will 
own a property worth 6,600,000 francs—-$1,320,000— 
without estimating in any way the commercial value of 
the business, 
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Why not try ST. NICHOLAS? 


ND now the evenings are growing long, and the season has 


come 4\ again when we b 
reading. 










Magazine”? It 


essary. 
Nicholas ” on the 


dren of that househo 
a powerful auxiliary. 


“Is ‘St. NicHoas’ We shall not 
OUT YET?’ fine things that 


children this ye: 


\ and quick and well-informed ? 
pretend to take the place of teacher or parent,—but it’s 


egin to think about our winter 


What are you going to provide for the 


ir? Why not try “St. Nicholas 
contains not only fiction,—and 


that by the best writers,—but also suggestive 
features, hints and ideas about art and: science 
and common things:— it is useful,—it is nec- 
If you see a well-thumbed copy of “ St. 


table of a house where there are 


children, do you not get a good impression of the chil- 


ld? Are they not apt to be bright 
““St, Nicholas’ doesn’t 


go into particulars here as to the 
are coming in the new volume 


which begins with the November number; you can send us a 
postal card, and we will forward specimen pages of November 


number and prospectus free. 


Fauntleroy,” a serial story by Mrs. Frances H. Burnett ; 


In November begins “ Little Lord 


the next 


number, December, is the great Christmas issue; in January, Mr. W. 
D. Howells’s story will appear,—and so it goes right through the 


year. Horace Lk. Scudder is wr 


iting an interesting —mind you, 


an interesting —biography of George Washington ; Miss Alcott 


writes short stories fo 
has Icft more “ Bits o 








English public schools, 
delight the boys,—and 


Charles Kingsley is wri 


AN « “Ero”? a we were not giving 


The price is $3.00 a year; 2 


You can subscribe with dealers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 


_ 


of school-life, will introduce a subject of impor- 
tance alike to fathers and sons; the daughter of 


= hood of Shakespeare,” 


r girls; Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
f Talk for Young Folks”; J. T. 


Trowbridge writes a serial ; the series of papers on the great 


Eton and others, will 
“‘ Drill,” a serial story 








ting about “The Boy- 
and,—but we said 
x the prospectus here. __ 
5 cents a number. 
postmasters, or 


17th St. N. Y. 


A “Harrow” Bove 





DRIVEN BACK T0 EDEN. 
A book for Young People of All 
Ages. 12mo, cloth, with many 
illustrations. 

“* Driven Back to Eden’ is one of 
those idyllic books redolent of the 
country life and outdoor atmosphere 
which the author knows so well how 
to make attractive. Mr. Roe describes 
nature always with a loving hand, 
and in ‘ Driven Back to Eden’ he has 
succeeded in making a book attract- 
ive, not only to young people, but 
which will be read with interest by 
those of riper years.’”’—Baltimore 
Herald. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE ! 


A large, well-arranged, and practical Method, com 
piled at first for use tu the great Conservatory, and 
well tested and tried in its classes. The sales in 
crease from yeart»year [tis considered astandard 
book. Published in three parts, ar $1.) each. or 
complete, $300. There ts one edition with Amer- 
ican and one with Foreign fingerivg. 


Ritter’s Student's History of Music is recog 
nized as the best and must complete work of the 


kind 
PRICE, has -50, 


THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 


The Ranjo. as at present constructed, isa hand 
some instrument capsble of producing music of a 
high «rder,and quite at home among refined mu 

sical people 

The Voral Banjoist eontains 5) well selected 
popular 8 ngs, with accompaniments for Banjo, 
arranged by Gad | Robinson. 


PRICE, ae 00. 


Remember the wbteestatin — 
War Songs, 50 cta. 
Minstret Songs, $2.00. 
Co'lege Songs. 50 cts. 


" We also announce a new arrangement of the fine 
Patriotic Cantata The Heroes of °76 by Trow 
| bridge, €1.00 or $9 OU per doz , and Ball rd'’s superior 
Nyer ss for the Ninety-First ‘Psalm, 6 cts. 


| ae DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. A Drrson & Co.., .. 887 Broad wav. N. Y. 








: —A_ Resp ive 
The Prince of Peace, <rei'e by ev. 
RK. Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjust- 
ment of approptiate Seripture and Christmas 
Songs, the wanie Service giving a vivid and stir. 
ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the bappy r: sults that flow from His Messi nic 
work Asaliterary, musi-al, and doctrinal ef: 
fort, withour fault ‘easily rend-red by any Sup 
day-school, Previous Services at same price, 
5 cts. each by Mail; #4 per 100 Copies by 
Express, 


—Entirely new 
Xmas Annual No, 16,ana Weunta 
carols by the best au'h ors, furcishing an abun- 
dance of superior songs for auy Christmas enter- 
toinment -revio 8 LuMDers at Same prices. 
Price, 4 cis. each by Mail; $3 per 100 by 
Exoress. 


$ —By W.H. Do+nr, Mus. Doc. 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cant ta, 
easily rendered, Solos, Duets, ( horuses, ete ,of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’ 8 
ent riaiument 
25 cts. each by Mail; $2.40 per doz. Copies 
by Express. 





4 —By H. P.Danxks, 67 

Festival Anthems. large pages anthems 
for « bristmas and other joyous occasions. 

35 cts. by Mail; $3 60 per doz. by Express. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUES?. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


1,000,000 


BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificert Books for the Holi 
days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
aby price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St.,| ; 


_____ Third Door West of City Hall Park. 
NEW & OLD At prices lower than ever before 
quoted Send your address on 
a postal card and we will mail 


you FREE a copy of our 
34 ANNUAL FALL CAT‘. 
LOGUK, embracing a choice 


collection of old books from pri 
vate libraries, and standard new books, all offered 
at SWEEPING HEDUC TIONS from former 











76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
ABW XORK, CHICAGO, 


prices. BETES & LAURIAT, i Washington 
ft. Boston, 





NEW PU BL AC AT IONS. 


People who are interested in the novel 
and beautiful in art should examine care- 
fully the new volume just issued—an illus- 
trated edition of 


Teuysons §Day Brean. 


The book is entirely an American product, 
and is printed in a novel and elegant man- 
ner, the illustraticns being framed in deco- 
rative borders, produced by metal plat 
printing. 

The drawings of this book were made 
by W. St. John Harper, J. D. 
Harry and W. J. Fenn, Edward H. Garrett, 


Woodward, 


H. Winthrop Pierce, and Charles Copeland 
They include many heads and figures, as 
well as elaborate landscapes, and engraved 
in the best manner. The result produced 
has not been excelled. 
One volume, large quarto, gilt cloth, $6; 
tree calf, $12; full morocco, $12 


For #a’e by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, pre- 
paid, by the Publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MAGAZINES 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 


t#” Subscribe now. Special Inducement. 
WIDE AWAKE, $3 a year. 
THE WAN Y. $layear. 
CURLITT E MEN AND WOMEN 
BABYLAND. 50 cents a year, 





$1 a year. 





Total, $5.50 at subscription rates. 


These 4 Magazines will be sencfor one year, 
to one address, postage paid, if 84 75 is remitted 
atone tim’ to us direct(aud not through any 
agent) before Dec. Ist, 1885. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and | Bawiey Sis., 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAROLS — 1885 


7 coe FOR 


Snperior to any of those of preceding years. The 
name is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P.’Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual _merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also include a 


— Beautiful Responsive Service- 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 


Gp Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 
ie: a dozen by mail. postpaid; @4 a hundred 
ty express, not prepaid. 
-_—_-eory 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE)= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, intersper with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desi:ed 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake’ 

will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 3) ts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, nt prepaid 


Send for owe complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J. CHURCH & CD. a) East 13th Street, New York City. 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern, A new Catalogue | 
free by mail, 


Boston, Vass 











PARTIAL PROSPECTUS OF 


‘IWIDE AWAKE 
for 1886. 


EP Full Pro pectu tom application. 4 

A mother whose five children have read WIDE 
AWAKE from its first number to its latest. writes 
heer the maguzine becow~ wt is full of Impuires 
tnother thing I feelastflhud 


been walking on bree 


nee! ay it do ren, 
y hilltops 


= ILLU STR. ATED SERIALS : 


A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGE, 
ORs i-E Or THE ¢ USAGE ANO A. 


vbo sulied in fancy the l te exciting 






race f the P sritan aud the Genests, and a Mt vrs 
of seas ories, will enjoy these two stories of New 
port and Ocean Yachelt g, by Charles Kemington 


lt. A GIRL 

Mrs. Harriet Prescot 
White M ntain | 
Serial t b youns folie tnegazine 
iv. DILL» AND THe CAPTAIN. 
V. PEGGY,A‘SD HER FAMILY. 
Margur t siduey writes th se twe amusing Ad 
enture Serials fur Litte Foiks. Thirty-six iliust a 
t ops cach 

Vi. A Six Menthe’ Stery (title to be an 
neunced), by Charks tgbert Craddock, author of 
b nthe Ravine. 


RO AL Bae A*D ROVAL COURTS, 

by Irs JO ita ibis series especialy 
betilians an itis tri acti > iilrun through the year. 

A «Yt LE OF CnHILDREY. 

By Elbriuge brooks llustrations by A> ward 
Pyle. Twelve hist ian *turtes celebrating tweive 
popular bolidays The first three ore 
Master mandy’ s Christmas Snapdragon, De- 


ee mber, 


AN A JEWEL, 
p rd, .n this delicto 


ya onan. ge RH her first 


Mistress Marae ry’s New Year's Pin-Money. 


Mr. ‘Pong . "Calsattae: February, 1664). 
STORIES OF AMERICAN WARS. 
Thrilling incidents in our various American war 


fares. ‘Ihe first three are 
The Light of Kev tiscayne. 
Joe: Jacksou s Smack, 
A Pe giusiouary 
IN f I i 


rurncoat, 


A romantic dozen of a 
true. The first three are: 
Saved by a Kite Taz 4 Taz. 
The Vorusins that Rune on the © teetg 
V¢ THIN EWE! ‘VE CESTURIES. 

A beastiful art feature Iwenty four superb 
studies of race types and national costumes, uy F. 
Chlue aT with texthyM EB 

FIKE-PLACE sTo RIES, 

This article will be a uv table feature of the Christ 
mas pbumiber. rhe = h illust)ations include two 
paintings in clay, dieled e»pressly for Wipe 
AWAKE, and r pre ne ed by special processes, in 
three tones, 

SOME ECIAL 
L' ENF AN? TEERIGL 
S Mini-ter to Turke 
ru} PRINCESS POCAHONT iS IN EFNGLAND 
By Mra. Kaymond Blathwa,te. illustrations in 
ciude portrait from paintiug never vefore en 
graver 

A ER iND PEACK-MEET. By Will P. Hooper, An 

posiug Indian ceremony ; wiih many pictures 
by the author 
MY FIRST BUFFALO HUNT. 


coments but all strictly 


-Ho!” 


Py a LES: 


by hou. 5. S. Cox, 


Py Gen. John C. 
Free ont 

THROUGH THE HEART OF PARIS. By Frank T. 
Merril A pen and pencil record of a trip 


down the Seine 
a VEL VE BALL ADS, 

These are cCovisibuted ty twelve of the fore- 
most women poets « f ‘Ameri a. Each tellad will 
fill fi e toseven pictorial pages. Th first th.ee are: 

The Deaven’s Litthe Maid, Ly Mrs. A D. T. 
Whitney 

The Story of the Chevalier, 
Preseott Speoltord 

The tinue Mae. 


By Mrs. Harriet 


Ry Margaret Sidney. 
Tan ¢. ¥.¥.K.U. READINGS 
meet the gr ph. demand for » he'pful in Ut 
erature. hist ry, science, art, me sd pond Me ping. 
Send for Fremium List. Wipe AWAKE is only $3 a 
year. 


D, LOTHROP & (0. Publishers, 


Franklin & Hawley Sts.,Boston, Mass.,U.s A, 
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For chotce reading, beauty of illustration, and typo- 
graphy, has noriva 

ane Home MaGaztne aims to be that particular 
pe dic al indicated by its name. Yo the homes and 
fir of the peopl enters as an intimate friend, 
and i nishes to a within the precincts of home 
igreeable diversion in aliterary form, free from impu- 

t and designed to er rage and stimulate the 
practice of the domestic ues and high probity in all 
the affai ra of lif ? 

In addition to the General Literary Department 
many pages are devoted to home decorations and 
household affairs 

Terms: : $2 .00 per year. Write for FREE SPECIMEN 
copy and c,ab ra 

T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 





A most appropriats 
and acceptable presen 
for any little one is 
year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day with- 
out a peer inthe world. 

Specimen copy free. 
Forsale by Newsdealers 

- Agents wanted. 
One wean $1.50. Single Copies, !5cts. 


Russell It Publishing Co-, 36 Bromfield St- Boston, Mass. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The rector of a fashionable church in Utah is spoken 
of as the ‘‘ Apostle of the Genteels.” 


Thirty missionaries in India are sons of missionaries, 
thirteen of whom are connected with the American 
Societies. 


The Roanoke College catalogue contains the names of 
five Indian Territory students, three being of pure- 
blooded Choctaws. 


A youth in Bohemia, being imprisoned for five yeare 
for theft, spent them in making a straw watch, five cen- 
timeters in diameter. It was an example of patience 
and ingenuity without a parallel. 





The Maine lumbermen estimate the cut of the coming 
winter at 150,000,000 feet—considerably more than last 


year’s. Food and labor are cheap. About 2,500 men 
and 1,000 horses will be employed on the Penobscot 
alone. 


Mustard plants used to be the terror and disgust of 
the California wheat grower. Now they are a source of 
profit. By ingenious mechanical harvesting, both crops 
are gathered separate, and the mustard is worth more 
than the wheat on the same land. 





The maddest performance recorded in Dobson’s history 
of ‘‘ Literary Frivolities” is that of the man who dis- 
covered there were 33,535 ways of spelling the word 
scissors, and who accordingly sat down and wrote them 
out in a volume containing 300 pages of three columns 
each. 





The polite evasions of the truth which certain moralists 
deem to be without sin should, at all events, be practiced 
with discretion. A French paper tells a story of a min- 
ister who, when handed the card of some one who 
wished to see him, said: ‘‘ Tell the gentleman I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry that I am not in.” 





The city of Berlin, in Prussia, with a population of 
1,400,000, has 78 apothecaries, or one for every 20,000 
inhabitants. The city of New York, with a population 
of something over 1,500,000, has over 500 apothecaries, 
or one for every 3,000 inhabitante. Cause, patent med- 
icine. 


The new system of sixpeany telegrams in Great 
Britain has already necessitated the employment of 
2.800 persons, and the exjenditure of over $2,500,000. 
More than 850 miles of poles and 21,000 miles of wire 
have been put in position, and submarine cables have 
been laid to the Channel islands. 





Many people catch cold by leaving their windows 
entirely open all night. It may be warm when they go 
to bed, but very cold toward morning. A man in lowa 
has invented an adjustment that will be affected, like 
a thermometer, by the weather, and will cause the win- 
dows to rise or fall as the night grows hot or cold. 


During the last forty-five years Massachusetts has 
held the English mission nearly half the time. She has 
heid this office under ten of the thirteen Presidents of 
that time. The line of emigent men she has furnished 
in this capacity is truly remarkable. In the list are in- 
cluded the three Adamses, Everett, Bancroft, Motley, 
and Lowell. 


The amount of crude opium produced in India in 
1883 is stated, in recently published statistics, to have 
been 8,071,120 pounds. The number of acres of land 
used in its culture is given at 876.454. The use of epium 
among the poorer classes is said to be rarely excessive, 
but the well-to-do people suffer greatly from over- 
indulgence in it. 








The type which was thrown into the river at St. 
Cloud, Minn., in 1858 by sensitive Democrats who could 
not stand the vigor of Jane Grey Swisshelm’s anti- 
slavery writing in her paper, the ‘‘ Visiter,” has just 
been found by workmen ona dam. The letter face of 
the type is as clear and bright as ever, and it has already 
been parceled out as relics.—[Madison (Wis.) Journal. 


A London newspaper lately printed a highly favorable 
critique of a new tenor’s performance, and ended with 
this remarkable statement : ‘‘ He was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude, so that society will for some time 
be freed from the infliction of his presence.” The man 
in the composing-room, who had misplaced the conclud- 
ing portion of a criminal trial, had to stand the brunt of 
blame. 


The Franciscan monasteries in Germany have been 
forbidden to brew and sell beer in the future. The 
alleged reason is the disorderly scenes which the custom 
gave rise to, but a Munich paper hints that the real 
cause is the offense given to the clerical authorities by the 
frequent gifts of beer from these monasteries to Bis- 
marck. The close of the breweries will be a financial 
blow to the monks, who always got their hops and malt 
cheaper than other brewers, and made much money out 
of the sale of their beer. 








A year or so ago a merchant vessel was sent to Ha- 
vana to bring back to the United States some shipwrecked 
sailors. While there they obtained a lot of cheap cigars, 
which they corded up in great pile on deck. Over 
this pile, which looked very much like a cord of wood, 
they threw a lot of old sail-cloth, and when the customs 
officers asked them if they had any dutlable goods on 
board they pointed to this pile and said it contained 
cigars. The customs officers thought they were being 
guyed, and did not look at them. 





Some one has been making a forecast as to what phys- 
ical form the survival of the fittest will bring man to, 
say, in the year 100,000, with the following result : The 
man of that day will be little else than brain and nerves. 
His head will be from eight to ten times the s'ze of the 
average head of today; his body will be short, and of 
considerable girth; his arms will be short and small, 
with small hands; his legs will be very short and stout, 
with small feet ; the nose and eyes will be large, mouth 
small, and chin a mere indication that such a thing once 
existed. 





The annual ‘‘ Lion” sermon was preached on Octo- 
ber 17 at St. Katharine Cree’s Church, London. This 
isa custom dating back two and half centuries, when 
Sir John Gayer, Lord Mayor of London, left a sum of 
money to be used in thus commemorating his escape 
from death in the East. The story goes that, belng un- 
expectedly confronted by a lion in the desert, Sir John 
fell on his knees in prayer, and, according tothe legend, 
the king of beasts, having taken a quiet survey of the 
worthy knight, suddenly turned and walked off in an- 
other direction, leaving him unharmed. 





A scrupulous village physiclan was the hero of a curi- 
ous little scene in an English court of petty sessions the 
other day. He appeared as a witness, but declined to 
take an oath on the ground that ‘‘ it was a very serious 
thing to kiss a hook which was handled by all kinds of 
people.” After some argument the doctor offered, by 
way of compromise, to kiss the book if a clean sheet of 
paper were placed over the cover. This the bench de- 
clined to accede to, nor would it allow the doctor to 
make an affirmation, and eventually he consented, under 
protest, to ‘‘run the risk of catching disease.” 





On September 29, between 8 and 9 p.., a mirage was 
observed by many persons at Valla, in Sweden. The 
entire lower part of the northwestern horizon shone 
with a lurid glare, above which was a cloud-bank as- 
suming the most remarkable forms. From time to time 
animals, trees, and shrubs were seen. Soon a bear 
changed into an elephant, and soon a dog into a horse. 
Later on groups of dancers were seen, men being distin- 
guished from women. Further north the cloud formed 
an oak forest, in front of which was a valley, and nearer 
still a park with sanded paths, At about 9:30 the cloud 
sank into a mass, and the phenomenon disappeared. 





It is related that once the Ear! of Shaftesbury lost his 
watch in a neighborhood infested with vile characters, 
He advertised his loss, as he valued the trinket for cer- 
tain associations. Within twenty-four hours his house- 
hold was aroused by a violent ring and knock at the 
street door, and the wheels of a vehicle were heard rap- 
idly disappearing in the distance. Onopsning the front 
door a sack was found filled with something that 
moved. On investigating the sack a boy of the Artful 
Dodger class was found, bound hand and foot, and 
gagged. Round his neck was the m!ssing watch, and 
underneath was a placard with the words: ‘‘ Lock ’im 
up, mi lord, he’s a disgrace to ourn perfression, he order 
known as how yer lordship was free of the wud; giv’ 
*im five years ard. Yer Friends.” The Earl did not 
take the advice of ‘‘ his friends.” He reformed the 
Artful Dodger, and eventually he became a light of the 
London shoeblacks’ brigade. 





MINISTERS AND MARRIAGE. 


EARLY every minister, if duly questioned, could 

relate some queer or amusing incident connected 

with the celebration of the marriage ceremony. A 

writer ina London magazine has lately collected many 

anecdotes and stories of odd mistakes, from which we 
select a few specimens : 

“There was a clergyman who married a couple, and 
at the wedding breakfast the bridesmaid expressed a 
wish to see that mystic document, the wedding license, 
which she had never beheld in her lifetime. The request 
occasioned a fearful discovery. The clergyman had 
quite forgotten to ask for the license ; the bridegroom had 
left it to his ‘best man’ to procure, and this the best 
man had forgotten todo. Of course the marriage was 
no legal marriage at all. The wedding party broke up 
in dismay, and the ceremony was performed again the 
next day. The poor clergyman, bowever, never got 
over the effecis of his blunder. 

** On another occasion a clergyman got himself into 








considerable trouble. He was of the type known as 
ritualistic, and persuaded a worthy couple who had 
been married at a Nonconformist chapel that they had 
not been ecclesiastically married at all, and that it was 
necessary they should be married over again at the 
parish church. This was very much resented by the 
Nonconformist interest, and the clergyman was put 
upon his trial at the Oxford Assizes. The judge took 
a very lenient view, and said that the parties had already 
been legally married, and further service was {llusory 
and mere child’s play, and that ‘he might just as well 
have read ‘‘ Chevy Chase’ over them.’ 

‘*TIn one of his novels Charles Reade makes his hero, a 
clergyman, wonder whether he might not legally marry 
himself to the heroine, especially as they were both cast 
upon a desolate island. It might be as well that novel- 
ists and novel readers should be aware that for a clergy- 
man to officiate at his own marriage is utterly illegal. 

“One day an elderly gentleman met a young one. ‘I 
have had a hard day’s work,’ said the young Levite. 
‘T began at 7 o’clock this morning by marrying a young 
couple.’ ‘Allow me to inform you,’ said his senior, 
‘that a marriage at that time of day, according to Eng- 
lish law, is no marriage at all. Moreover, to the best 
of ray belfef, you have made yourself lfable to seven 
years’ penal servitude. Between 8 and 12 o’clock is the 
prescribed time. Youhad better go back as soon as you 
can and marry them over again.’ 

‘*T have known brides, when the grooms have failed to 
make the proper responses, prompt them immediately, 
and with the greatest facility. As for the men, they 
commit all sorts of blunders and bunglings. I have 
known a man, at that very nervous and trying moment, 
follow the clergyman within the commuuion rail and 
prepare to take a place opposite him. I have known a 
man, when the minister stretched out his hand to unite 
those of the couple, take it vigorously into his own and 
give ita hearty shake. Sometimes more serious difficul- 
ties occur. Some ladies have an almost unconquerable 
reluctance to use the word ‘ obey ;’ one or two, if their 
own statements are to be accepted, have ingenfously 
constructed the word ‘nobey.’ The word, however, has 
still to be formally admitted into the language. There 
was one girl who was being married by a very kind old 
clergyman, who absolutely refused to utter the word 
‘obey.’ The minister suggested that if she was unwill- 
ing to utter the word aloud she should whisper it to 
him ; but the young Iady refused even this kind of 
compromise. Further than this, however, the clergyman 
refused to accommodate her, but when he was forced to 
dismiss them all without proceeding any further, the 
recalcitrant young person consented to ‘ obey.’ 

‘*The difficulty, however, is not always made on the 
side of the lady. On one occasion the bridegroom 
wished to deliver a little oration qualifying his vow, and 
describing in what sense and to what extent he was 
using the words of the formula. He was, of course, 
given to understand that nothing of this kind could be 
permitted. There was one man who accompanied the 
formula with sotto voce remarks, which must have been 
exceedingly disagreeable to the officiating minister. He 
interpolated remarks after the fashion of Burchell’s 
‘Fudge!’ ‘ With this ring I thee wed ; that’s supersti- 
tion.’ ‘ With my body I thee worship ; that’s idolatry.’ 
‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow ; that’s a lle.’ 
{t is a wonder that such a being was not conducted out 
of the church by the beadle. This puts me in mind of 
an anecdote that is told of a man who in his time was a 
cabinet minister. There wasa great discussion on the 
question whether a man can marry on £300 a year. ‘ All 
I can say,’ said the great man, ‘is that when I said, 
‘** With all my worldly possessions I thee endow,” so far 
from having £300, I question whether, when all my 
debts were paid, I had 300 pence.’ ‘ Yes, my love,’ said 
his wife, ‘ but then you had your splendid intellect.’ ‘I 
didn’t endow you with that, ma’am,’ sharply retorted 
the right honorable husband. 

‘* When the bridegroom has returned thanks, after the 
parson’s speech, in these days of feminine oratory, there 
is sometimes a tendency on the part of a bride to make 
a speech of herown. ‘I call you all to witness,’ sald 
the bride within our hearing, ‘that I have no intention 
of obeying.’ ‘Ah, madam,’ said Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who was present, ‘you have yet to learn the 
blessedness of obedience.’ 

‘* Some time ago a friend of the writer offered a re- 
ward of £500 for the discovery of a marriage register, of 
the highest importance in a suit which he had on hand. 
A wonderful story was sent to him of the discovery of 
the desired entry in an old register. A great snowstorm 
had broken the vestry roof and nearly spoiled the parish 
register. It had become necessary to overbaul them to 
inspect damages, and the missing entry had been thus 
miraculously discovered. 

‘“‘Fortunately my friend was not a very credulous 
man, and he went to a great expense with lawyers and 
experts to test the value of the document before paying 
the £500. It was then discovered that the registry was 
a skillful forgery on the part of the parson, who found 
it necessary to fly the country.” 
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AN INTERESTING MEETING. 


HE New York and Brooklyn Auxiliaries of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions have for the last two 
or three years held several general meetings each 
winter in order to stimulate their own interest in 
missionary work and to develop it in their neigh- 
bors. Such a meeting was héld in the pleasant audi- 
ence-room in the Bible House, on Wednesday, No- 
vember 4, at half-past two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The large number present was very encouraging -to 
those who had the meeting in charge, and who have too 
often looked down from the platform upon empty seats 
after they had provided, at no little cost of strength and 
time, afeast of good things. Mrs. Pond, Vice-President 
of the New York branch, presided, and read the Script- 
ure, and our dear Mother Schauffler, whose presence is 
always a blessing and whom we cannot hope to have 
with us many more years, led in prayer. The singing 
was led by Mrs. Ayres, alded by Mrs. Stebbins. Miss 
Halsey gave a remarkably full and yet concise summary 
of the recent meeting of the branch at Pulaski, and 
there were a few words about the great Boston meeting. 
It was a very great pleasure to all present to see and 
hear the Rev. Joseph Neesima. His very graphic 
account of his first return to Japan after completing his 
education here, his meeting with his parents, their sub- 
sequent conversion, the destruction of the family idols 
and the burning of them to cook the Sabbath-day din- 
ner of rice, made every one feel a nearness to the center 
of missionary work ; and it was with one accord that all 
united, at Mr. Neesima’s request, in praying for him a 
humble, earnest spirit, and a safe return to his beloved 
field of labor. Mr. Kincaid, the recently appointed 
New York Secretary of the American Board, introduced 
Mr. Neesima to the audience and voiced their prayers 
for him. 

After Mr. Neesima had left the room to commence his 
long voyage to Japan, which he did that very night, 
there was a most interesting address from Mrs. Newton, 
for many years in India Although we have heard so 
much about that country, and especially its suffering 
women, and the need of medical missionaries there, Mrs. 
Newton gave new interest to her theme, and stirred 
afresh the sympathies in behalf of the lonely women 
there. It is hoped that the next meeting to be held, 
probably in January, will be even more fully attended ; 
a hope fully justified by the interest of this one. 








A FEMALE HOSPITAL IN CHINA. 


HE opening of the Margaret Williamson Memorial 

Hospital at Shanghai, China, on June 4, 1885, was 

a remarkable occasion. The opening of the hospital 
supplies, in a measure, a long-felt want. 

The aversion of the women of China to be treated by 
Christian male doctors is well known. The intense 
suffering that results from the careless or ignorant treat- 
ment to which they are subjected is appalling to those 
familiar with these women and their homes. 

The Memorial Hospital was erected and equipped 
through the liberality and exertion of a woman whose 
heart was touched by the sufferings of the women of 
China. The building, of brick, contains public and 
private wards, a dispensary, operating-room, and the 
accessories of a well-appointed medical institution. 
Several wealthy Chinese women, who have been bene- 
fited by the female physicians in charge, have contrib- 
uted to the furnishing of the various rooms. A Chinese 
gentleman carved and painted on the walls of the Chi- 
nese reception-room characters meaning ‘“‘extraordi- 
nary work,” as an expression of gratitude for the suc- 
cessful treatment of his wife by the hospital physicians. 
One of the most pleasant features in connection with 
the building of this hospital is that it is the offering of 
women of all denominations to suffering women and 
children in a heathen land. Some of the donations re- 
ceived came from the women in a poorhouse. A new 
opportunity is given to prove to those to whom we send 
missionaries that we seek to do them good. 








CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HE inauguration of Homer B. Sprague, Esq., lately 
from Boston, as President of Mills Female Col- 

lege, October 24, was a very brilliant affair. The 
weather was delightful, and the attendance large. Mr. 
Sprague’s inaugural address was very fine, and has 
attracted much attention from the press and in educa- 
tional circles. The San Francisco daily ‘‘ Chronicle” 
says of it that it was an earnest and thoughtful review of 
the educational question, which any one interested in the 
training of youth would do well to read. Especially to 
be commended is the attitude which the Professor takes 
in regard to competition among schoolgirls, He holds 
that no prizes should be offered, as the stimulus of mere 
prize-getting is a passion which ought not to be called 
into play in education. The worthlessness of mere in- 
tellectual culture without moral training he also points 
out, and what he has to say on this subject may be com- 





mended to parents. If it results in the closer scrutiny 
by parents of the reading and the associates of their 
children, it will have borne good fruit. With the ex- 
perience which he has had in the training of girls, and 
with his sound views on education, we may expect 
President Sprague’s influence felt in the cause of higher 
education in California. 

California is to be congratulated on the acquisition 
for this very important position, at the head of the chief 
female college on the Pacific Coast, of so accomplished 
and experienced an educator as Mr. Sprague. The in- 
fluence of this endowed institution, with so able a 
Faculty as it has, must be very great and salutary. It is 
non-sectarian, but thoroughly Christian, and among its 
Trustees are several of the leading Congregational and 
Presbyterian pastors of San Francisco and Oakland. 

Another very important addition to the educational 
forces of this State and coast is that of Professor E. 8. 
Holden, of the Wisconsin State University, just elected 
President of the California State University. He is 
very eminent astronomer, and will have the direction of 
the great Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. He is 
a graduate of Washington University, Pa., and of West 
Point, and has served in the National Observatory at 
Washington City, and conducted the Government ex- 
pedition in 1878 to the Southern Pacific, to observe the 
transit of Venus. He has also published a Life of Sir 
William Herschel, and some twenty other works, and, 
in connection with Professor 8. Newcomb, numerous 
mathematical and astronomical text-books. 

The Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell, of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, has been deeply 
afflicted by the death of his daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Hawley, at Sacramento, October 24. She wasa gradu 
ate of Mill Seminary, and a gifted young lady. 

The Rev. W. F. Bickford, from Colorado, accepts a 
call to Park Congregational Church, Berkeley, and the 
Rev. E O. Tade goes to San Mateo. 

The San Francisco Congregational Club discussed the 
new version of the Old Testament at its meeting 
October 26. Professor Benton read a very scholarly 
paper setting forth its improvements and recommending 
its general adoption. J. @. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The sixty-sixth anniversary of the First Baptist Church 
of Cambridge, Mass., was celebrated Novemberl. A his- 
tory of the church was given, and, with music, recitations, 
and singing by the choir, made a most interesting occasion. 

—The annual meeting of the Massachusetts branch of the 
Free Church Association was held last week. A resolution 
that every male communicant in the parish who was a con- 
tributor to the parish fund should be entitled to a vote in 
the proceedings of that parish was passed. 

—The Ferry Street Church of New Haven, Conn., was 
occupied, November 1, by the Sunday-school. On the 
morning of the 8th, preaching services were held, and in the 
evening the church was dedicated by the Rev. Dr. John E. 
Todd. The pulpit will be oceupied by the several orthodox 
pastors in the city. 

—Praise services will be held every Sunday evening in the 
College Street Congregational Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—The first meeting of the New Haven Congregational 
Club was held November 9. 

—Revival meetings have begun in the Lafayette Street 
Methodist Church at Salem, Mass. 

—On Sunday, November 1, Home Missions was the sub- 
ject of all the sermons preached in the orthodox pulpits of 
Salem. 

—A corner-stone for a new Methodist chapel was laid at 
Springfield, Mass., November 3. 

—The thirteenth annual meeting of the United Workers 
of New Haven, Conn., was held in the Center Church No- 
vember 3. The report from the Boys’ Club shows that there 
was an average attendance of 106 at the rooms every evening 
during the entire winter of °84 and ’85. As is well known, 
instruction was given in drawiug and carpenter work, and 
the rooms were furnished with books, games, and gymnastic 
apparatus. The report of the Secretary gives a history of 
every branch of work under the auspices of the United 
Workers, and of none is the report more favorable than of 
the Employment Bureau. The Relief Committee during the 
winter months gave provisions to nearly 3,000 persons. The 
Treasurer’s report gives a balance of a little over $100 in the 
treasury. An earnest appeal is made for workers as well as 
for money. 

—The York County (Maine) Free Baptist Convention 
opened at Lynn, November 4. 

—A Second Methodist Episcopal church was organized at 
Meriden, Conn., November 1. Sixty members are already 
enrolled. 

—S8t. Paul’s African Methodist Episcopal Church at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is endeavoring to pay a debt of $2,000. A 
canvass of the city is being made for subscriptions. 

—On November 18 the first convention of the Connecti- 
cut Societies of Christian Endeavor will be held in the 
Humphrey Street Church, New Haven, Conn. There are 
about twenty Societies of Christian Endeavor in the State, 
seven of them being located in New Haven. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Somerville, 
Mass., has been greatly improved. 

—The Rey 8. W. Adriance, who has been elected to the 











Secretaryship of the Christian Endeavor Societies, has 
finally decided to remain with the Highland Church, Lowell, 
Mass. His resignation was accepted under protest, and 
recently a petition signed by nearly 300, asking him to re- 
consider his action, was sent to him. October 25 he an 
nounced that he would remain with them, asking leave of 
absence to allow the ‘‘ Society of Christian Endeavor’’ to 
appoint a successor. 

—The Broadway and Dorchester Street Methodist Churches 
in South Boston, Mass., are to unite. Both are offsprings 
of the old ‘‘ Centenary Church,’’ and are situated so near 
each other that for some time the union has seemed advis 
able. 

—Thirty-six thousand two hundred and nine bunches of 
flowers have been distributed by the Boston Flower and 
Fruit Mission during the past season. 

—A chancel window is to be presented by the Sunday 
school of the Church of the Incarnation, Lynn, Mass., for 
the new church. The subject will be ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.” 

—The evangelists who have been conducting revival meet 
ings fora month or more in Westfield, Mass., have closed 
their labors. The local clergymen and their associate 
Christian helpers will not cease from the good work in 
which they have recently earnestly engaged, but seek to 
make it of permanent and constantly increasing worth. 

—The Treasurer’s statement of the receipts of the Hamp 
ton Benevolent Association, at the conference of Congrega 
tional churches which met with the Second Church in Hol- 
yoke, Mass., the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, acting pastor, Oc 
tober 27 and 28, shows a total of $33,662 30. 

—Canon Farrar is to present the original manuscript of 
his eulogy on Grant, delivered in Westminster Abbey, to the 
Webster Historical Society. 

—The Protestant ministers of Danielsonville, Conn., and 
vicinity have recently inaugurated a Monday morning min 
isters’ meeting. 

—The Congregational Union has granted $250 to the 
Rockville Church, West Peabody, Mass. This enables them 
to complete and furnish their new chapel free from debt. 

—One thousand dollars have been expended upon the First 
Congregational Church and parsonage at Yarmouth, Me. 

—The First Church of Easthampton, Mass., will celebrate 
its centennial November 17. The Rev. P. W. Lyman, of 
Belchertown, has been invited to deliver the historical 
address. 

—The Baptist Convention which met at Worcester, Mass., 
October 29, organized a State Sunday-School Association. 
Forty nine superintendents, sixty pastors and ex-pastors, 
eight secretaries, and eighty-six delegates and scholars noti- 
fied the committee at once of their intention to join the 
Sunday-School Association. Thirteen ofthe fourteen Bap 
tist associations of the State were represented at the Con 
vention. 

—A new chapel of the Congregational church at Acush- 
net Village, near New Bedford, Mass., was dedicated Octo- 
ber 29. 

—The annual meeting of the Central Congregational 
Church of Worcester, Mass., was held last week. Twenty 
three persons have united with the church during the past 
year on profession of faith, and fifteen by letter. Contribu- 
tions of the church were over $4,000. 

—Revival services are being held at Gardiner, Mass. 

—The classes have been formed at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Rooms of New Haven, Conn. 

—The twentieth annual State Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will be held in New Britain, 
Conn., November 12 and 15. 

—The Rev. Emory J. Haynes, formerly of Brooklyn, is 
meeting with great success in Boston. 

—The Principal of the Theological Seminary at Kioto, 
Japan, recently addressed the students of the Yale Divin- 
ity School. He informed them that thirteen churches have 
been formed in Japan within the last year. He gave an 
account of a church of thirteen members, organized by a 
graduate of the Yale Theological Seminary, that on its fifth 
anniversary numbered 375. Heclosed by making an ear- 
nest appeal for at least half a dozen Yale men to go to Kioto 
as teachers. 

MIDDLE STATES 

—The White Cross Army has 500 members in New York 
City. 

—From Northern New York ‘‘the Quaker missionary” of 
the American Sunday-School Union writes : ‘‘ The season 
of ripened fruit is here, and the good Master is giving fruit 
age from the summer’s work in our schools. Every school 
started this year, so far as known, prospers. [none several 
have confessed Christ, and deep convictions nave been re- 
vealed in the entire district. In a Roman Catholic com- 
munity a good school is maintained, and many of them 
attend and study the Bible earnestly. In another place 
eight young men, unconverted, have bound themseives to 
sustain our church.’’ 

—A special series of Sunday evening sermons by prom- 
inent Protestant Episcopal clergymen, on popular subjects, 
began on the egening of November 8, at the Church of the 
Messiah of Brooklyn, N. Y. The first sermon, ‘‘ The Church 
and Individual Life,’’ was by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, of New 
York. The remaining sermons are as follows: November 
15, ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’’ by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
D.D., rector of 8t. Mark’s Church, New York. November 
22, ‘‘ Obstacles and Helps to Christian Living in Cities,” by 
the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York. November 29, ‘‘ Civil Service Re- 
form in Relation to Righteousness,”’ by the Rey. A. Mackay- 
Smith, of 8t. Thomas’s Church, New York. December 6, 
‘*The Moral Responsibility of the Press,’’ by the Rev. 
Charles R. Baker, rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn. 

—The Bowery Mission and Young Men’s Home, 36 Bow- 
ery, New York, celebrated its fifth anniversary last Sunday. 
Since the opening of the Mission daily services have been 
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beld. Converts from these meetings have gone as mission- 
aries to Smyrna and Africa. Numbers of them are engaged 
in active work among the poor on the East Side. It costs 
about $3,000 a year to carry on the work at this Mission, 
and this is raised by voluntary subscriptions. 

—The Hedding Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
makes an especial appeal for aid. Services were held, last 
Sunday, to raise funds to meet the church’s present liabili- 
ties. Bishop Fowler presided in the morning, Bishop Foss 
in the evening. 

—In the first lecture of a course begun Sunday evening 
in the Church of the New Jerusalem of New York, the pas- 
tor, the Rev. 8. 8. Seward, in discussing the subject, ‘‘ The 
Need of Salvation,’’ thus referred to the contest between capi- 
taland labor: ‘ The divine law in accordance with which the 
relations of employer and employees should be regulated is 
found in the Golden Rule: Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. According to this law it would be 
the endeavor of the employer to seek, not only his own inter- 
est, but the interest of those under his care, and to pay them, 
not the minimum, but the maximum, of wages; while the 
laborer, on the other hand, would endeavor to be faithful 
to hisemployer by every means in his power. By this 
means labor and capital would work together for the high- 
est interest of mankind. But what do we behold? Instead 
of this mutual co-operation, mutual antagonism; labor 
banded against capital and capital combined against labor; 
the one seeking to receive the largest wages for the least 
service, and the other the greatest possible amount of serv- 
ice for the least compensation. Can there be any doubt 
that as long as this state of things exists there is need 
of a moving work among men? and is there any influence 
except a divine and supernatural one that can accomplish 
it?” 

—The Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
celebrated the semi-centennial of its organization last Sun- 
day. The church grew from a mission Sunday-school. 

—Anniversary services of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Holy Comforter, a mission devoted to work among 
seamen, will be beld, November 15, at Christ Church, New 
York. 

—The proposed series of evangelistic services to be held in 
the Presbyterian churches of New York began November 1, 
in the Fifth Avenue Church, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, pastor. 
Each pastor will be assisted by four other pastors and a 
number of lay helpers. 

—The eighteenth anniversary of the Freedman's Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held in the 
Park Avenue Church of New York last week. The follow- 
ing extract from the report gives an idea of the work ac- 
complished: During the eighteen years of its existence it 
has received and expended $1,537,015.72, and the results of 
its work appear in the possession of real estate worth 
$700,000, the education of more than 100,000 students, who 
have in turn taught fully 1,000,000 youth in the public and 
private schools of the South. Over fifty Christian physi- 
cians have been graduated, hundreds of pulpite have been 
manned by intelligent pastors, and multitudes of freed 
women have been given a great uplift toward independent 
and successful lives. Unity of sentiment among the white 
and colored people of the South has been greatly promoted 
by the work of the Society. During its eighteen years of 
work the Society has established forty-five institutions in 
the South, employing 200 teachers and caring for 6,000 stu- 
dents at the present time. 

—The corner-stone of the new Episcopal Deanery of New 
York was laid November 2 by Bishop Potter. The building 
will be of brick, plain and substantial. It will be finished 
by next summer. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church Home of New York is 
progressing rapidly toward completion. It is located on 
Tenth Avenue and Ninety-second and Ninety-third Streeta, 
and facing Riverside Park. 

—The cummittee appointed by the last Methodist General 
Conference to consider plans for the consolidation of the 
benevolent societies of the denomination in this country met 
last week in New York, Bishop Harris presiding. The plans 
for reorganization and consolidation were discussed, and 
the meeting adjourned for one year. 

—The Protestant Episcopal mission, in which twenty-two 
of the Episcopal churches of New York will take part, will 
begin on November 28 and close on December 7. The mistion 
is awakening much interest among all classes of Christians 
in the city. Dr. Satterlee, of Calvary Church, preached a 
special sermon of preparation last Sunday. The mission 
services will be held three times each day, and will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. M. H. Hay Aitken, of London, and 
other prominent divines. 

—The course of lectures of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York is very attractive, embracing as 
it does the names of some of the most prominent and 
popular lecturers in the country. During the present 
autumn about 100 more members have been received in this 
Association than during the same period last,year. 

—The report of the Welcome Lodging-Ho for women 
and children, corner of West Fourth and West Tenth Streets, 
New York, states that during this, the first year of its exist- 
ence, it has sheltered 1,025 women an children, and fur- 
nished 8.228. Lodging costs fifteen cents per night fora 
woman, with or without a child, and five cents extra for 
each additional child. It is absolutely necessary that the 
managers have an emergency fund on which they may draw 
to meet the expenses of furnishing lodgings and meals to 
extreme cases free. 

—The centennial celebration of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches at Roslyn and Searingtown, L.I., N. Y., was held 
November 5. 

—S8t. Mark’s Church of New York (the Rev. Dr. Rylance, 
rector) has been greatly improved during the past summer. 
lt was reopene1 November 1. 





—The Christian Convention conducted by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey at Newburg, N. Y., for three days, closing No- 
vember 2, was very successful, and has led to a deep religious 
interest throughout every church in the city. The Rev. 
George C. Needham is conducting the meeting at present. 
While Mr. Moody was in the city $5,000 were raised toward 
paying the debt of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
On November 4, Mr. Moody opened a series of meetings at 
Reading, Pa., which were attended by immense audiences, 
estimated at 4,000 at each service. 

—The eleventh annual convention of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was held in Philadelphia, Pa., last 
week. Miss Willard was re-elected President. A resolution 
was passed protesting against the use of fermented wines at 
communion. 

—The managers of the Children’s Country Week Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia report that they have during the past 
season sent to the country for two weeks 2,900 children, and 
21,000 children were taken to the parks. This has been at 
an expense of only $9,000. 

—Tbe Rev. Herman L. Duhring made an address before 
the Sunday-school workers and members of the Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., in which he stated that in the 
diocese there were nearly 3,000 teachers and 30 000 scholars. 

—The Girls’ Friendiy Society of Newark, N. J., is gaining 
in strength every week. 

—The Arlington Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Newark, N. J., is threatened with the foreclosure of the 
$4,000 mortgage which has rested on the church for seven- 
teen years. 

—A very beautiful service of praise was rendered in the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 1. It is proposed to hold these services at stated 
intervals during the winter. 

—To the great delight and satisfaction of his numberless 
friends in New York, the Rev. Samuel Virgin, pastor of 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Harlem, has decided not 
to accept the call to the First Church of Rutland, Vt. 

—The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Franklin Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Newark, N. J., was celebrated 
November 1. A number of probationers were admitted 
into full membership. 

—The new Centennial Baptist Church of Brooklyn, the 
Rev. J. D. Fulton, pastor, will be opened in January. The 
building will cost $55,000, and it is expected when completed 
there will be a debt of about $8000. The Emanuel Baptist 
Church, of same city, is rapidly approaching completion, 
and will probably be one of the most elegant Baptist 
churches in the city of Brooklyn. 

—The semi-centennial commemoration of the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal Board of Missions will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 18 and 19. It is expected that 
all the sessions will be very interesting, prominent divines 
taking part. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at Salis- 
bury, Pa., November1. It is said that it will be one of the 
most beautiful churches of the denomination in the State 
when completed. 

—The Kensington Methodist Episcopal Church of Phila- 
delphia will be opened Decemberl. Seven thousand dollars 
have been expended during the last summer in improve- 
ments. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Leroy, N. Y., it is 
expected, will be ready for occupancy about the middle of 
December. 

—The opening of the mission under the care of tre Rev. 
W. Hay Aitken, President of the Church Parochial Mission 
Society of London, in Sc. Luke’s Church, Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is arousing a great deal of interest. The sery- 
ices, which are held three times a day, are well attended. 

—The Bedford Avenue Reformed Charch of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., under the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Terhune, is grow- 
ing in numbers and influence. 

THB WEST. 


—The first anniversary of the Belleville Avenue Presby- 
byterian Church of Chicago, Ill., was celebrated Novem- 
ber 1. 

—The new Methodist church at Lake View, Chicago, was 
occupied for the first time November 8. 

—The Rev. Sam Jones will be in St. Louis, Mo., Novem- 
ber 15 to 20. 

—Plans have been decided upon for the Central Park 
Branch of the first Congregational Church of Chicago, III. 
The building will cost $13,000. 

—Canor Farrar will occupy the pulpit of Trinity Episco- 
pal Church of Chicago November 15. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church at Evanston, IIl., 
has received during the past year 118 members. This is 
certainly an evidence of growth. The next session of the 
Rock River Conference will be held in this place. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
writes that in one county in Missouri 140 persons have pro- 
fessed conversion during the past month. From Tennessee 
a missionary writes of ten churches organized from Sun- 
day-schools established by missionaries of the Union. In 
Nebraska the interest in religion is increasing every year. 
In the past three months five churches have been organ- 
ized from Sunday-schools in three months. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Mrs. Steel, manager of the Stcel Home for Colored 
Orphans at Chattanooga, is now in the North raising a fund 
to largely increase the institution. She is anxious to erect 
a home large enough to accommodate 250 inmates. 

—The evangelists Sam Jones and Sam Small are conduct- 
ing a mammoth revival meeting at Birmingham, Ala. 
Three services are held daily. Never in the history of the 
city has there been anything like the present enthusiasm. 
People and churches that have heretulore opposed excite- 
ment in religious matters are giving a hearty support to the 





movement, and freely assert that God’s blessing is upon 
the meeting. Special services are held for the colored 
people, 

~The annual meeting of the West Virginia Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was recently in 
session at Ashland, Ky. There was a full attendance of the 
ministers of this Conferenge, made up of the two States of 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Bishop Keener was the pre- 
siding officer. 

—An excellent meeting at Belle Bowen Church, De Soto 
Parish, La., has just closed. Several converts have united 
with the church, and the membership has been revived. 

—‘‘ Father McLean,” who has been the faithful pastor of 
Antioch Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, N. C., for over 
fifty years, witnessed the accession of forty-four members 
at their recent communion. 

—The Georgia Synod, after full discussion at its session 
at La Grange, has decided against Professor Woodrow by 
the heavy vote of forty-five to twenty-three. This action of 
the Georgia Synod was probably unexpected by Mr. Wood- 
row and his friends, as the decisive action of the Carolina 
Synod the other way had created the idea that there was a 
general revulsion in Mr. Woodrow’s favor. The Synod, 
however, allows the Professor a second hearing by the 
Augusta Presbytery, for the purpose of examining more 
fully the charge of heresy against him. 

—The first annual State Fair of the Colored Fair Associa- 
tion of Mississippi was opened at Jackson by a patriotic 
and excellent address from Governor Lowry. The exhibits 
ate very interesting, and large crowds of white and colored 
people visited the grounds. The white citizens of the State 
have encouraged the movement, which is the beginning of a 
new era for the colored race of Mississippi. A wish to 
excel and improve themselves and their race seems to be 
pervading the colored citizens of the State. 

—From Texas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union writes: ‘‘I bave just furnished good supplies 
for three colored Sunday-schools in Sherman—Baptist, 
Methodist, and African Methodist—and found great im- 
provement in them. The colored people generally are in- 
creasing in intelligence and morality. A good feeiing ex- 
ists between the races. They resort to the whites for aid, 
and not in vain.’ 

—The Rey. John L. Girardeau, D.D., has tendered his 
resignation as theological professor in the Columbia (8. C.) 
Theological Seminary. 

—The Methodist church at Buena Vista, Miss., has re- 
ceived thirty-five accessions as the fruits of a recent revival. 

—The East Texas Presbytery are making zealous efforts 
to extend the work of the church at several interesting and 
important points in Eastern Texas. 

—Sixty-five conversions are reported at Hillsboro’, Miss., 
fifty-five of which have united with the Methodist church. 

—The Rev. R. B. Grinnan, who has been supplying the 
Presbyterian church at Ashland, Va., expects to sail shortly 
for Japan, where he goes to labor as a missionary. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—Wiliam C. Brooks, of Tillotson, Tex., has accepted a call to 
the Western Avenue branch of the First Church of Ch‘cago, III. 

—George Michael, of Alfred, Me., has accepted a call to the 
Park Church of Greeley, Col. 

—E, H. Martin has been installed pastor of the church at Dead- 
wood, Dak. 

—W. N. T. Dean, pastor of the First Church at Orange, Mass., 
has resigned 

—C. H. Oliphant has been installed pastor of the church at 
Methuen, Mags. 

—E. T. Pitts was installed pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grimage of Plymouth, Mass. , November 4. 

—Norman Seaver was installed pastor «f the Park Church of 
St. Paul, Minn., November 3. 

—Harry Hopkins, of Kansas City, Mo., has received a call to 
the church at North Adams, Mass. 

—H. A. Loring, pastor of the church at Oakham, Mass., has 
resigned. , 

—Charles H. Dickinson has received a call tothe church at 
Wallingford, Conn. 

—Dr. Webb's resignation has been received with deep regret 
by the Shawmut Church of Boston, and they wish bim to con- 
tinue his connection as pastor emeritus, 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Edgar*A. Enos, rector of Christ Church of Towanda, Pa., has 
received a cal! to Christ Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 

—J. M. Mulford, rector of Christ Church of Troy, N. Y., bas 
resigned. 

—E. F. Small has accepted a call to St. Stephen’s Church at 
Newark, N. J. 








PRESBYTERIAN, 

—J.H. Whitehead, pastor of the Munn Avenue Church of 
Orange, N. J., has resigned. 

—G. H. Cleveland has entered upon his dut.es as pastor of the 
church at Northport, L.I,N. Y. 

BAPTIST, 

—Charles Horace Wheeler, a recent graduate of Newton Sem- 
inary, bas aceepted a call to the church at Pittsfiela, N. H. 

—A. W. Weeks, pastor of the church at Lynn, Mass , has 
resigned 

—A. T. Terry, pastor of the church at New Canaan, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—C. E. Williams preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
Spring Garden Church of Philadelphia, Pa , November 1. 

—George Mayo, of Leeds, England, has accepted a call to the 
church at Wethersfield, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—W. 8. Vale, of Calais, Me , has received a call to the Univer- 
salist church at Dover, N. H. 

—Thomas Tennart,a Methodist Episcopal minister, died at 
little Rock, Ark., November 2. 

—Charles H. Jones was installed pastor of Christ Reformed 
Church of Newark, N. J., last week. 

—J. F. Dutton, pastor of the Unitarian church at Clinton, Mass., 
has resigned. 
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QUEER SHOES. 


In the ninth and tenth centuries ‘the 
greatest princes of Furope wore wooden 
shoes, or wooden soles fastened with 
leathern thongs. 

In the eleventh century the upper part 

of the shoe was made of leather, and the 
sole of wood. The Saxons wore shoes, or 
soch, with thongs. 
} [In the year 1090, in the reign of Will- 
fam Rufus, the great dandy Robert was 
called ‘‘the horned,” because he wore 
shoes with long points, stuffed, turned up, 
and twisted like horns. 

Shoes of this kind became fashionable, 
and the toes continued to increase in 
length until, in the time of Richard II., in 
1390, they had attained such an-enormous 
extent as to be fastened to the garter by a 
chain of silver or gold. The clergy de- 
claimed vehemently against this extrava- 
gance ; but the fashion continued, even 
for several centuries. 

In the year 1463 Parliament passed an 
act prohibiting shoes with pikes more than 
two inches in length, under penalties to 
maker and wearer, and those who would 
not comply were declared excommun!- 
cated. 

Even ata late period shoes were twice 
the length of the foot, or so long as ‘‘to 
prevent kneeling in devotion at God’s 
house.” 

Shoes in their present form came into 
use in the year 1633. 








‘«T saw an exquisite story, that Richard 
Grant White used to tell, so mangled by a 
newspaper the other day that I was 
moved to do it justice by printing my 
recollection of it,” says the Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Rec- 
ord.” ‘It was told to show the native 
courtesy of well bred Americans, and 
here it is: When General Washington 
was in New England, he was entertained 
at dinner by a country gentleman who 
ilved comfortably but quietly in his old- 
fashioned home far from town. When 
the General rose to go, the little daughter 
of the host, not yet in her teens, opened 
the door for him. As he passed out in 
his stately way. he bowed, and said to the 
little maid: ‘I wish you a better office, 
iny dear.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ she quickly replied, 
with a bow, ‘to let you in, sir.’” 


Books of Interest. 
MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 

By George A. Shaw. A full account of 
the great island of Madagascar, its inhab- 
itants, history, productions, missions, etc., 
together with a full history of the recent 
attempte of the French to seize the island, 
written by Mr. Shaw, who was a missionary 
from London. Fully illustrated and map. 
182mo. 438 pp. 20cuts. $1.50. 


HOME-LIFE IN CHINA. 

By Mrs. Bryson, Wuchang, China. A de- 
scription of every-day life among Chinese 
homes, written by one many years a mission- 
ary among them. It is full of incidents and 
detail, and bas a full account of mission work 
among the people. 12mo. 314pp. 22 cuts. 
$1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom- 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











RED LINE POETS. 





PERSIAN LEOPARD EDITION 


20 volumes, $390 per volume. In new and elegant 
leather bindings, round corners, padded coves, 
each volume ina box. The neatest and most at- 
tractive line of poets in leather bindings ever put 
on the market at 89 low a price. 

Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Mere- 
dith, Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, Cecile, Milton, Shake 
speare, Mra. Browning, flemans, Longfellow, 
Procter, Tennyson, Byron, Ingelow, Moore, Red- 
Letter Poems, Whittier. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 
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The Choicest Holiday Books. 


TWO 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL BY 
CELEBRATED WBITERS. 


The Golden Weat, By Margaret Sidney. $1.75. 
The Family Flight Through Mexico, By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale. $2.50, 


TWO EXQUISITE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
Heroines of the Poets, $5, and 
Wonderful Christmases of Old, $2 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF READINGS FOR 
EACH DAY. 


Helps by the Way, with special commendation 
and an extended introduction by Phillips Brooks 
él. 

Lift up Your Hearts. By Rose Porter. 25 cte. 

The demand for each exceeds that of any similar 

books which have been issued for years. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW QUARTOB., 

Little Folks’ Art Book. Two hundred original 

drawings, humorous and grotesque, with illus 
trative text. Isinexhaustibly delightful §1. 
Art for Young People. A book of great value, 
giving practical directions and stimulating exam- 
ples. Its origtnal illustrations cost many thou- 
sand dollars, $2. 
TWO NEW STORY BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

Wonderful Stories of science. 12mo, cloth. 

$1.50, and 

Up Hill and Down Dale, quarto. $1.25. 

We also have “Under Foot” and“ Eyes Right” 
in beautiful new covers, uniform with “ Up Hill and 
Down Dale.” 

FIVE ANNUALS: The Most Popular Ju- 
veniles Ever Published. 

1. Babyland, for 1885, 75 cts. 

2. Our Little Men and Women, for 1585. 

8. The Pansy, for 1885. §1.25. 

4. Chautauqua Young Folks’ 

1685. 1. 


$1.50. 


Annual, for 


5. Wide Awake, for 1885. 
year. 


Two Volumes each 


Vol. “S” contains Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
serial, ‘‘A Brave Girl,” and hundreds of original 
pictures and stories by the best living writers. $1.50. 

Vol. “‘T” contains Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
serial story, ‘Down the Ravine,” and the most brill 
ient galaxy of stories, poems, and pictures ever in 
cluded in a single volume. 1.75. 

THREE BEAUTIFUL AND DAINTY 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Faith Songs, Hope fongs, and Songs of Love. 
By Rose Porter. 5) cents each. 

The Merry Months All, and The Procession 
of the Zodiac are charming holiday books, 
printed with tinted inks. $1 ¢ach. 

Any of the above books can be had of your Book 


seller, or will be sent at Publisher’s expense to any 
dress on rec eipt of advertised price. 


For full description and announcement of forth- 
coming books send for D. Lothrop & Co.’s New Cata 
logue. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
SECOND PART. 


A 


Journalof the Reign 
of Queen Victoria, 


From 1837 to 1852. 


By THE LATB CHARLES GREVILLE, Clerk 

of the Council. Uniform with Part First : 
‘A Journal of the Reigns of King George 
IV. and King William IV.” 


Price, $4.00. 


Two vols., 
large 12mo, cloth. 


“Mr. Greville’s Diary is one of the most im- 
portant contributions which have ever been made 
to the political history of the middle of the nine. 
teenth century. 
writer ; and his usual habit of making the record 


He is a graphic and powerful 


while the impression of the events was fresh upon 
his mind gives his sketches of persons and places, 
and his accounts of conversations, great vivid- 
ness. The volumes will be read with as much 
interest for their sketches of social life as for 
their political value.’’— [London Daily News. 


For sale by a'l booksellers ; or wild be sent by mail, 
postpatd, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn STREET, NEw YORE. 


’ The Best! 
Yimin 


Dousle KLasic PENs, 
Sold by Stationers in U. $. & Canada, 















THE INDEPENDENT, 
Religious and Literary Weekly. 


The most influential religious organ tn the 
States.—(The Spectator, London, Eng. 


Subscription, $8.00 per year. 75c. 3 months. 
Send postal for free specimen copy. 
251 BROADWAY. 





OOK OF THE ISE AND 
EAUTIFUL, UNDER PUL 
—Poetry, Prose, Mu Art, Science, Hi Famous 

Works of God, also of M an. Introduction b: y ‘THOMAS 
CHASE, At. De, Lis I , (Mem, Com. on Revision N. 
Testament); richly PP at Bri 600 SUBJECTS. 
$3.00. NEW AND NOTHING LIKE IT, 

average $75.00 per month. 

One sold 104 copies in 15 days in town of 000, another 10 
a day for 31 days; inexperienced boy made B55. 00 first 
week, another $70.00 in a week. EL a PRESENT. 


S ’ ircular, or $1.50 for agent’s ou 
Te JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Brilliant Christmas Number, 


Beginning a New Volume. 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
'GrorcE WititaAmM Curtis, W. D. Howerts, 
| Cuart ES DupLEY WARNER, WILLIAM Brack, Coy 
| STANCE FENIMORE WooLson, EDWIN ARNOLD, 
|} R. D. Buackmore, Cuarn.tes Eopert CRADDOCK, 
| Henry J. VAN Dyke, Jun., ELizapetu Stuar 
| Puetrs, BranpeR Matrurws, Groree H. 
| Boventon, WILLIAM HAMILTON GiBson, PHILIPPE 
| Burry, aud C. P. Crancu ; 
| ILLUSTRATED BY 
|E. A. Anpety, Grorcet Hl Boventroy, ARA 
WittiaAmM Hamiiron Grpson, C. 8S. REmuART, 
Freperic Dietman, W. T. Smepuey, P. H. Cat 
DERON, Howarp Pye, ALFRED FREDERICKS, and 
W. L. Suerrarp 
And by thirteen engravings from paintings by 
the old masters illustrating the * Nativity in 


engravings of Léon Bonvin's 


Art,” and nine 
beautiful Aquarelles 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No, 427) 


FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS : 





The !Madonna del Cranduca. 


| Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. CLosson from 
taphael’s Painting; 
The Nativity in Art. 

By the Rev. Henry J Van Dyke, Jun. With 
Engravings from Masterpieces | Giotto, 
Filippo Lippi, Luca Della Robbia, Ghirlan 

|| dajo, Luini, Correggio, Roger Vander Weyden, 
Albert Diirer, Murillo, Defregger, and Bou 
guereau ; 

Leon Bonvin. 

| By Puttirpe Burry. With Nine Engravings 

from Bonvin’s finest Aquarelles ; 
A Winter Walk. 

By WitiraM Hamitron Gipson. With Ten Illus 

trations by the author; 
Serial Novels: 

INDIAN SUMMER. Part VI. By W. D. 
HoweELts; 

EAST ANGELS Part XII. By ConsTancs 
FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 

Short Stories: 

THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. By Eniza- 
BETH STUART PHELPs. Ililustrated by W. T, 
SMEDLEY. 

WAY DOWN IN LONESOME COVE. By 


CuarRLes EGBER 
DIELMAN 
WYVERN MOAT. By Georce H. 
Illustrated by the Author 
ESTHER FEVEREL. By BranvneR MarrHuews. 
Illustrated by Howarp Py e. 


CRADDOCK, 


Illustrated by 


BovuGutTon, 


The Garroters. 


A Farce. By W. D. Howexzs. Illustrated by 
C. 8. REINHART 

Poems. 
THE RITU SANHARA, Translated from 


Kalidasa by Epwin 
ALFRED FREDERICKsS ; 
AT NONNENWERTH. By 
Illustrated by E. A. Appry ; 
THE WELL OF ST. JOHN. By R. D. Buack- 
MORE. Illustrated by P. H. CaALpERON ; 
AT THE GRAVE OF KEATS. By C. 


ARNOLD. Illustrated by 


Wituram = Brack. 


P, CRANCH ; 


Christmas, Past and Present. 
By GEorGE WILLIAM CURTIS; 


A Natlonal Christmas. 
By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER; 


A Christmas Lament. 
By Fanny Agent Dovenry. Illustrated by 
W. 4. SHEPPARD. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE AND HARPER'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 

The December Number begins the 72d Volume of 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and the Number cf 
HakPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE dated Nov. 3 begins the 7th 
Volume of that illustrated juvenile wee kly paper 
Those desiring to renew their subscriptions to elther 
of these Periodicals will much oblige the Publishe rs 
by sending in their names as early as convenient, to 
Obviate delay in the continuous transmission and 
receipt of the Numbers. The Yearly Subscription to 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAG4ZINE is $4, and to HARPER’S 


YOUNG PEOPLE, $2. 
HARPER'S PER E RIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ --$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR............. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE L IBRA- 
RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks).... 10 0) 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks) eres 
Postage Free to all sub he United States 
or Canada. 


scribers in t 


Index to Harper's Magazine,1 to 60. 8vo,Cloth, 4 00 


t@" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NATIONAL ANTI-LIQUOR LEAGUE. 


To whichever side of this question we give our sym 
pathy and efforts, we can safely assume that on one point 
we are all agreed; viz , the necessity of prohibition. But 
as fo the means and methods to be used for attaining 
this object we are of decidedly different minds. 

Assuming, then, that we are all heart and soul in this 
great work, it is my desire to present what I am con- 
vinced is the only true way of advancing prohibition. 

I have been a prohibitionist ever since I knew the 
meaning of that word ; but I have, at the same time, 
always held serious doubts as to the wisdom of a prohi- 
bition party, and those doubts have been strengthened 
by observation and study. SoI said ‘ All hail” when 
I heard of the organization of the ‘“‘ National League for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic.” And as I read 
the names of its officers and members I could not but 
feel that men and women were in it who were noble and 
brave, and who had the deepest interests of prohibition 
at heart. I need only mention a few to show the strength 
of this non-partisan League: Daniel Dorchester, D D., 
E. E. Hale, D.D., Julius H. Szelye, LL.D., Hon. John 
Long, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
tem One cannot be far from wrong in following such 
men and women as these, identified as they have been 
for years with earnest temperance work. If I can present 
to you the objects for which this League was formed, and 
the principles on which it is based, I shall have shown 
that what this country most needs is not ‘‘a National 
Reform party having prohibition for its central princ!- 
ple,” but each man, woman, and child of our fifty mill- 
ions a party with prohibition as the central principle of 
each and every one. 

It is a well-known fact that partisan effort in temper- 
ance reform has never yet put one prohibitory law upon 
the statute bocks of any State ; and it is furthermore 
true that never has our temperance legislation been so 
hampered as since the rise of the Prohibition party. 
How were the Maine laws passed thirty years ago? By 
partisan effort? No’ but by non-partisan efforts in 
caucuses and elections. 

How were these laws repealed ? By partisan effort ? 
Yes; for as soon as the Prohibition party arose in the 
several States, immediately there arose with it party 
feelings and party strife, and temperance legislation 
through such a channel was forever stopped. The Citi- 
zens’ Law and Order League, an entirely non partisan 
organization, has done more for prohibitory laws and 
temperance reform than all the labors of the ‘‘ third 
party.” 

Article Il. of the constitution of the Citizens’ Law and 
Order League of Massachusetts states its object as being 
‘to secure by all proper means the enforcement of the 
restrictive features of existing laws for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic.” This League, after only three years 
of existence, has done a wonderful work in Massachu- 
setts. Where there were fifty sales of intoxicating liquors 
to minors before the formation of this League, there is not 
now more than one ; ‘‘ the Sunday arrests for drunkenness 
are now one-third less than when their labors began.” 
In the spring of 1884 the Police Commissioners of Bos- 
ton were induced by members of this League tu increase 
the license fees, and the rumsellers have pald into the 
city treasury of Boston alone $220,000 more than the 
year preceding ; and this all through non-partisan effort. 
Membership in this League does not require total absti- 
nence nor prohibition sentiments, but a simple desire to 
have present existing laws enforced ; and so it draws to 
its support men who, though not in sympathy with pro. 
hibition, yet feel it a disgrace to have our laws openly 
violated, and unauthorized and illegal methods used for 
the degradation of their fellow-citizens. 

** The town of Marlboro’ has a population of about 11,000 ; 
it is one of our shoe towns. In the spring of 1883 there 
were in Marlboro’ sixty-three licensed saloons, and 105 
places, in all, where intoxicating liquors were sold. Ten of 
these saloons were within 400 feet of the High School build- 
ing, and, under the new law, these places could not be 
licensed. The proprictors said: ‘ If we cannot be licensed, 
no one shall be. We will vote with the temperance people, 
and carry the town against license, and then we will have 
free rum.’ They voted, and carried the town for prohi- 
bition, but rum was not as free as they expected, for almost 
immediately 146 gentlemen assembled and organized them- 
seives into the Marlboro’ Branch League. These gentlemen 
represented all the large manufacturing firms, and three- 
quarters of all the capital inthe town. They are the gen- 
tlemen who can do almost anything they wish in Mariboro’ 
if they move together. The Branch League pursued its 
work during the year, and prosecuted in the lower court 
eighty cases, and secured seventy-two convictions. Those 
who were convicted all appealed, and said: ‘ We will be let 
off at the Superior Court—liquor dealers always are.’ Bat 
before these cases were reached, there were, in Middlesex 
County, seventeen Branch Leagues, embracing in their 
membership the most influential men inthe county. Asa 
consequence, the thirty eight cases which were reached 
resulted in two acquittals and thirty-six convictions. Dur- 
ing the year the saloon-keepers of that town paid in fines, 
costs, and attorneys’ fees, between six?and seven thousand 








dollars, and sold not less than $100,000 less liquor than dur- 
ing the year before. The manufacturers of Marlboro’ esti- 
mate that, with the same number of employees, they turned 
out one-third more work than during the previous year. 
The shopkeepers—tbose who sell the dry goods, groceries, 
provisions, etc.—estimate that they made forty per cent. 
less bad debts than during the year preceding. The in- 
creased comfort and happiness of the homes of Marlboro’ 
we have not been able to estimate in dollars and cents.”’ 


I repeat that the. third party has never put one pro- 
hibitory law on the statute books, but has, in fact, in- 
jured the cause it has esp: used, simply because partisan 
feeling in all parties is so strong that one party and its 
principles are antagon'zed by another. Let me illus- 
trate from the vote on constitutional prohibition in 
Maine, Kansas, Iowa, and Ohio, and in Massachusetts 
on local option, compared in each case with the vote 
for prohibition as a party measure. I quote from an 
article which appeared in the Providence ‘‘ Journal :” 
“‘If we study the record more broadly we shall find 
that Kansas, fowa, Maine, and Ohio have lately thrown 
641,171 votes for the most radical form of temperance 
legislation—i. e., constitutional prohibition ; and of these 
same 641,171 votes 19,157 (a little less than three per 
cent.) followed the fortunes of Governor St. John, while 
622,014 (or ninety-seven per cent.) declined to do so. 
And men who think themselves wise propose to drive 
the 622,000 to join the 19.000 In 1883 Massachusetts, 
by cities and towns, voted on the question of liquor 
license in aggregate as fo'lows ; viz , for license, 94,034, 
or fifty-three per cent.; against license, 82,505, or forty 
seven per cent.; Boston and vicinity furnishing the 
license majority. Massachusetts says forty-seven per 
cent. against liquor-selling and only three and a quarter 
per cent. for St. John.” 

If this is the result of partisan effort, to what, then, 
must we look? Plainly to the building up of prohibi- 
ion principles in the hearts of the people after the 
manner proposed by the National League, Articles III. 
and IV. of whose constitution are as follows : 

ARTICLE III.— Objects. 

1. The enforcement of laws against the liquor traffic. 

2. The withdrawal of legal sanction from the liquor 
traffic. 

3. The suppression of the liquor traffic. 

4. Our ultimate purpose is, by constitutional and statutory 
provisions, to banish the liquor traffic from the land. 

ARTICLE 1V.— Methods. 

Discarding partisan entanglements, we announce our sole 
purpose to be the suppression of the liquor traffic ; and for 
this we purpose— 

1. To create and intensify public sentiment, by the pulpit, 
the platform, and the press. 

2. To educate the young in the public schools and else- 
where as to the nature and effects of alcoholic liquors. 

3. To use all legitimate civil legislation, and to refer the 
question for final decision to the constitutional verdict of 
the people. 

We invite persons of all classes, creeds, and parties to 
unite on this platform, and work and vote against the liquor 
traffic, without exposing the cause, with its varied interests, 
to the personal schemes of politicians and the perils of party 
politics. 


Harry J. Hersey, A.B. 
MELROSE, Mass. 


THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

1 have no reason to suppose that The Union will not 
be glad to know that prohibition in Maine can be asjeasily 
and thoroughly enforced in the cities and larger towns 
as in the villages and rural districts. When the Maine 
Law was written, the liquor sellers had not learned the 
many arts and wiles by which law may be evaded, nor 
had we any experience as to the character and extent of 
the penalties necessary to suppress the liquor dens, 

Ex Attorney-General Drummond sald : ‘‘ Liquor will 
be sold in Maine in violation of law as long as it is profit. 
able todo so.” Very well; we know that, and we have 
for more than twenty years appealed to Republican 
legislatures with innumerable petitions for such addi- 
tions to the law as would speedily and effectually sweep 
away every remnant of the liquor traffic. Our prayers 
have been in vain. Though the Republican party is in 
favor cf radical prohibition by an overwhelmlng major- 
ity, the bosses of the party—as unscrupulous here as in 
Ohio or New York—have taken the liquor traffic under 
their special care, in accord with the national policy of 
the party, so we find ourselves under the necessity of 
suppressing that obstacle to the accomplishment of our 
work. 

It is as unreasonable and {llogical to say that prohibi 
tion cannot be enforced in cities, until the resourées of 
the law making power have been exhausted, as to say 
that ocean steam navigation is impossible because a ten- 
horse engine has failed to drive a great ship in a storm 
against wind and tide. Experts in steam navigation 
know perfectly weli what instrumentslitles will be 
required and will be sufficient to enable a ship of what- 
ever size to brave the winds and waves. So experts in 
the matter of prohibitory Jaws know as well what 
penalties and §processes are required and ‘will be suffi- 





cient for the purpose. Very little heed would be given 
by naval engineers to the opinions of men who had 
never trod a deck and had known nothing of the con- 
struction and powers of the marine steam engines. The 
opinions of men as to the practicability and efficiency of 
prohibition who have no practical knowledge of the 
requirements of the case are of as little value ; yet, un- 
fortunately, they exert an influence over men knowing 
as little of the matter as they do, whereby the progress of 
this great work for the salvation of the nation is seriously 
obstructed. 

In Portland, at the last municipal election, we in- 
flicted a humiliating defeat upon the Republican party, 
and in two weeks from that day every rum-den was 
suppressed. Even with the law as it is now, this can be 
done by a large police force specially detatled for that 
work ; but with such amendments to the law as we desire 
—and will have—it can be easily and effectually done 
with no extra cost to the taxpayers. At present the 
Republican party in Maine, as generally in the nation, 
resolutely opposes this policy. We shall see what will 
come of it. Nea Dow. 


TAKING HOLD OF THE WHEELBARROW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your paper came to my wife seven years before I 
began to read it. How much I lost in those seven years 
I shall never know ; how much I have gained from its 
reading during the past two years I cannot tell. I would 
rather pay $10 per annum than risk a change. 

I was struck by the editorial comments on the letter of 
the mechanic, particularly by the reference to the pastor 
who won all hearts by ‘‘taking hold of the wheel- 
barrow.” It suggested to me the great work in the 
breaking down of caste which our Western colleges are 
doing. I was for nine years connected with a Western 
college as teacher of Latin, and during that time, 
in order to live upon the salary, I kept my own 
lawn and garden, took care of my own horse and cow, 
and painted and repaired the house. Other members of 
the family—all of them—considered no work dishonor- 
able. Any student who looked down upon such work was 
dubbed a dude, and was without influence. I believe 
that scores of Western colleges are daily teaching 
through these object lessons hundreds of men who are to 
be lesders in breaking down caste by uncoysciously 
doing all manner of work which needs to be done; and 
this fact, in my judgment, is asignificant reason for their 
existence. 

I am not nowin college ; this is, therefore, non-parti- 
san. C. G. B. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Let me recommend to the attention of your corre- 
spondent ‘' Willett” this extract from Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England. He will find still more at the close 
of chapter iii., but the whole might be too long to quote : 
‘It is now the fashion to place the Golden Age of Eng- 
land in times when noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to a modern 
footman, when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted on 
loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot in a 
modern workhouse, when men died faster in the purest 
country air than they now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns, and when men died faster in the 
lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast of 
Guiana. Wetooin our turn shall be outstripped and 
in our turn be envied,” etc. Let us at the same time 
assure him that rum and beer and tobacco are the 
thieves that are stealing the poor man’s earnings, accord- 
ing to the Scripture which he seems to despise ; ‘‘ Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” So far 
as I can see, there are very few who would suffer, with 
any degree of that wise and intelligent economy which 
many of us who seem to be better off are glad to prac- 
tice. F. 











As an illustration of the ridiculous results proiuced 
by bill-stickers posting one bill over another, Mr. C. 
Spurgeon, son of the great preacher, mentioned ina 
recent lecture that on one occasion in London, when he 
and snother gentleman were announced to preach, he 
was astonished to read the following announcement - 
“Ten Pound Reward. Lost—Two fat heifers. Mr. J. 
J. Knight and Mr. C. Spurgeon.” Another read: 
‘Pigs fattened in six weeks on the ‘ Englishman,’ edited 
by Dr. Kenealy, price 2d. weekly, and kills fleas, 
beetles, insects, and all kinds of vermin. Perry Davis’s 
painkiller cures smoky chimneys and notice to mothers, 
feed your infants on Bond’s marking-ink, 6d. per bot- 
tle.” 








The newspapers of Biddeford, Me., announce a new 
amusement. This is a ‘‘ vaccination bee.” A young 
woman prominent in society invited a crowd of other 
young women to her house for the evening. A physi 
cian was in attendance, and the whole crowd laughingly 
allowed themselves to be vaccinated, just for the fun of 
it, at the hostess’s expense. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The market still maintains wonderful 
trength, the anticipated great earnings of 
he Granger roads are being realized, and 
the showings are of such proportions 

that they act as a powerful stimulus in 
advancing prices and in sustaining the 
advance. The month of October returns 
an increase in the business of the St. Paul 
road amounting to nearly $400,000 over 
the corresponding month of 1884. The 
Northwestern traffic is also exceptionally 
large ; and to these may be added a general 
improvement among most of the grain-car- 
rying roads of the West. It is undoubt 
edly true that the West is comparatively 
active in its commercial relations, and 
promises definitely a growing and sus- 
tained improvement ; hence it is that the 
continuing strength in the speculative 
markets takes its cue from Western capi- 
talists and operators, who have greater 
confidence in the existing conditions 
than Eastern capital has. This is not 
strange. The older States are less elastic 
and more conservatiwe, and their finan- 
cial leaders always did exercise more cau- 
tion than those at the West. Yet perhaps 
the reason rests, in this present situation, 
more in the fact that the Eastern capital- 
ists are really the ones who have been 
carrying the heavy loads during the 
protracted depression, and are disposed 
to act with great conservatism, so that 
they may not be forced to add to their 
burdens. Yet though this is doubtless 
true ina measure, itis also true that the 
Vanderbilt following has acted with unu- 
sual confidence. It has doubtless been un- 
derstood for a long time by insiders that 
the trunk line difficulties must and would 
be settled this autumn—that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway and the Vanderbilt inter. 
ests mutually understood this necessity, 
and were preparing to act harmoniously 
toward peace. Mr. Vanderbilt himself 
virtually gained control of the West Shore 
Line long ago, without doubt, and had 
made advances to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way managers which should result in the 
disposal to them of his railroad interests 
in that State. Hence he entered intw this 
new speculative campaign with almost a 
certainty that it would end in a compre- 
hensive declaration of peace by the con- 
trolling interests in the various Eastern 
trunk lines, which declaration would 
tend to the restoration of higher rates, and 
the consummation of amoney pool. This 
end, which is now so clearly in sight, has 
justified this forecasting by Mr. Vander- 
bilt. The money pool is about to be 
agreed to, with all the machinery adequate 
to enforce it. From this time on a main- 
tenance of reasonable rates is more prob- 
able under this arrangement than it has 
been in any previous history of Easterno 
‘ne negotiations, and it may very fairly 
be urged that from this time henceforth 
for an indefinite period of time harmony 
will prevail with these great railways. 
Harmony in this vast system, East, gives 
it power to command and insist on har 
mony between the Western roads to a 
great extent, for most of the Western sys- 
tems are connected with some one of the 


Eastern lines now entering into combina. | 


tion, and will be largely subject to rules | 
and regulations established by their united 
pool interests. So that, with the unpre- 
cedented crops awaiting transportation, 
and the return commerce which this 
transportation will insure, with railway 
interests harmonized, with a general re- 
vival in all interior trade and commerce, 
there is back of this new revival on Wall 
Street a substantial foundation whose sus- 
taining power is becoming more apparent 
every week, and which is demonstrating 
by its firmness its ability to overcome the 
protracted inertia or positive demoraliza- 
tion of the past three or four years. 

The new strength that has come to the 
aid of all business since the ist of May 
last, from the policy of the United States 
Treasury, is not to be overlooked. The 
gold reserve, by wise management, has 
increased in the Treasury during the past 
six months over $30,000,000. This has 


restored the public mind from its state of 
distrust as regards the ability of the Treas- 
ury to meet demands in gold to one of 
absolute trust and security. The rate for 
money in London is little better, but 
that is offset by a better rate here, so that, 
on the whole, sterling exchange is quoted 
lower, and approaches quite near to gold 
shipping rates from the other side. The 
bank statement still indicates a lowering 
of the inordinate reserve, and stands as fol- 
lows : 


Loans, decrease. . .. $3,401,900 
Specie, decrease...... 3,189,300 
Legal tenders, decrease.... . 717,800 
Deposits, decrease .............. 3,710,800 


Reserve, decrease.... ......... 2,979,400 
This still leaves over $25,000,000 surplus 
reserve in the banks, with money on call 
two and a half or cent. full. 





TIME ON ‘LAKE CONSTANCE. 

The Lake of Constance is only some fifty 
miles in length, but any one who travels 
from pier to pier and wishes to know the 
right time of day at each ought to carry 
five watches. Its waters wash the shores 
of five different States—Austria, Baden, 
Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and the Swiss 
Federation. If you land at Rorschach 
and want to catch the train for Ragatz or 
Chur your watch ought to stand at Bern 
time. In Friedrichshafen you must know 
the Stuttgart time, in Constance the 
Baden time, in Lindau the Munich time. 
The Austrian time is not reckoned from 
Vienna, but from Prague, which differs 
no less than twenty efght minutes from 
the Bern time. Hence a traveler crossing 
over the Austrian frontier at St. Margaret- 
en must put back his watch half an hour 
in order to set himself right at the Swiss 
station. This non-conformity among the 
clocks may be an amusement, or merely 
a slight inconvenience, to the tourist, but 
it must be a serious hindrance to the men 
of business in this center of increasing 
international traffic.—[Exchange. 








A LitTLe Discrepancy.—A 8t. Peters- 
burg paper says: ‘‘ This summer, some 
parts of our country being affected with 
drought, special prayers have been deliv- 
ered, the people imploring the Almighty 
for rain. We do not know whether the 
prayers have been answered everywhere 
as expected, but we know that when the 
prayers for rain were first instituted there 
was trouble. On learning of the drought 
the Holy Synod composed special prayers 
for rain, and sent them to all the priests 
in the country, directing them to detiver 
the prayers three times a day. In some 
parts of Russia the drought was quickly 
followed by w rainy season, which began 
to destroy the crops. The people grum- 
bled against the priests, who they believed 
had invoked too much rain. Then the 
Holy Synod composed new prayers for 
fair weather, and sent them to the priests 
as before. The peasants whose fields 
were yet scorching from the drought 
were dumfounde by the new prayers. 
At last the Holy Synod made a correct 
order, directing the priests to exercise 
their own judgment as to whether they 
should pray for rain or for fair weather.” 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Dealers in United States Government and 
other desirable securities for investors. 


All stocks amd bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowe d 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered interest, und dividends 
collected and placed to credit for our customers 


without charge. 
6°%o, T°o, 8° 
oO, O, te) 


The American Investment Vompeny, incor- 
perasee under the laws of lowa, with Capital 
tock of @1,000 . Succeeding Ormsby KROSS, 
& Co., Emmetsburg, lowa, OrmsBy, CLuTE & Co., 
Mitche ell, Dakote, URMSBY, GRAVES "& Co. Huron, 
‘0 — and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
gptec 2 Debenture and School Bonds. 
nvestment Certificates drawing 5 
percent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
ora T.-y time. W years’ experience. Write for 
. 











— 


PER CENT, INTEREST| Omaha Loan and Trust Company 


Offer to Investors First Mortgages on improved 

FIRST MORTCACE Farms in best settled portions of Nebraska, wortt 

two and one-half to four times the amount of loan 

Mortgages run three or five years, bearing interest 

y T ! at seven per cent., or at six per cent when loa is 
y I LA Lv ik 4 guaranterd by Company Interest semi-annual 


Principal and interest pay ab le at Chemical National 
Bank, New York, Referen 


» is made to the follow 
Personal acquaintance with lands and values. “i stockholders: G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t 
Over 2,00 loans made. NO CUSTOMER has ne, named SLAN, Je Cashier ( hes mical Neg ath ynal 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of principal or interest Bank ; Hon. FRED’K L AMES, Boston; J, H. MII 
on any loans madehere. interest collected and sent | [4 2), Pres’t Omaba National Bank. 
to you, free of cost, each year. These loans are very For further information address A. U, WY- 


safe, and pay nearly I am | MAN (late Treasurer United States), President of 
three times as much as U. 5. BONDS. kn Own | the Company, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


and recommended by leading business men and 
O/SAFE 8% 
79 /O INVESTMENT, © /O 


clergymen, East and West—men for whom I have 
been making these investments for TEN YEARS 
AST. 
Guaranteed Firat Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 to percent. semi-annualinterest. Prompt 


payment “— rincipal and interest remitted frée of 


t#” REFERENCES. 


Kev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford. Ct 

M. E.GATES, PH. Dp. EY .D. President ‘Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. N. J. 

> — J. MIL NE, Preside nt Geneseo Normal 


Geneseo. charge »ans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 

Hox. Bit TOPLEFS, Manchester N. i neapolis or imp 

REV. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. or Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, 


upon selected locations. Refer to National Bank 


Dr. JNO. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, C ot Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks ge »nerally, 


Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, Rew York 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Before BAKE send for forms and particulars to 


Real Estate and Mortgage Dealer, 
The Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and a 
=~ others in all parte of the Ualted 5.H.BAK AKER iyi x Pont- py jn ot 


, New 


Allare pleased with my Investments Cir —_— ae 
cular, references, letters giving experiences and PER CEN | 
testimony cf old customers, and a ew Map of S$ 
Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 
Address 


paper. 
E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, &100,000.00. (Paid up.) 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 8325,000.060, 


O WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES O 
[ O In arr awe Towa, and Nebraska. O 


UARANTEE 





Per annum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Searo < by yh 








REFERENCES: 

Rev. J. M. Hull, Ludlow, Vt. ; First Hestenst Bank, New York; B. E. Tife, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
yhia; Hon. Redfield Proctor, Rutland, Vt. ; J. W. White, Nashua, N. H.; Kendall Bros., Reading, Pa ; Col. 
Leo chamberlain, Albany. N. Y.; Rev. S. We Boardman, Stanh« ope, N. J.. H. H. Fitch, 23 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass.: Pliny Nicke rson, congress Building, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. 8. 8. Lacy, Marshail, Mich. ; 


Gen. R: B.C rawford, Norwalk, Conn. 


NEW YORK, 135, 137 B’way. 


FFICES 


oO ii: 
BOSTON, 23 Court 8t. KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor, Sixth and Delaware Sts 








Perr LT lrlTo Tare pT ate tetera eratetetal aie] ele i] en] eles) oe] cel sles sles fees] es] es] esas] oe 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Capital, $750,000. Pe Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY fe) GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


F 
| 
i 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. : 
o) 
é 





10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
(7 SEND FOR a) 
Address oJ. 138. WATKINGS TL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Ov HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 248 Broadway. 
feels) elses] ol lle] wl ool elem] oe] ll len] ts] cel] oe] eles] es] el ss] el el le el lll ll lll) 


PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 


Pee ooo eo or ooo ea eoeseSeSeSe5e5 








THE SANATORIUM, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








(LONG KNOWN A® OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 

An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, as well as for rest and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of re ularly educated 
and experienced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electro Massage; Dr Fay! or’s Swedish 
Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved F oles machine); 
{nunction ; and all forms of baths, ine luding the Moliere, Thermo Electric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian 
are em yloyed according to individual needs. The plan of treatment comprehe nds pr per regulation of 
daily life, including diet, exercise, evc., together with cheerful and helptut social and religious influences, 


The comforts and pleasures, without the cares, of home ; entire freedom from taxations of fashlonanple 
life; and 2 for recreation and amusements under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. Thor 
ouahiy skilled attendants administer to every want, 

The Sanatorium consists of a main building and nine cottages located on an eastern mountain slope 
overlooking the town of Dansville, and 1,40 feet above the level of the sea. For beauty of scenery, 
healthfuiness of climate, and purity of air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally mild for 


this climate. Malaria utterly unknown 
- matin building, occupied since 1883, is 300 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 


It is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and qulet, and Is complete in 


minutest sanitary details. Among its attractions are light, airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 
and heated by steam; open grates in public and many private rooms ; safety elevators; electric bells 
in every room; spacious halls and corridors kept at uniform heat; perfect sewerage (closets in annex 
separate from butiding but connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances In culinary depart 
ment; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary ; exte nsive apartments for treatment arranged to 


secure entire individual privacy, ete. 

Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 
main building a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfect 
ee induces many to prefer a winter residence here to one in tropical! climate. 

rates to clergymen and physicians. Dansville is accessible from all quarters by Del. & Lack, 
ont! y the Erie R. R. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars, address 





Home Office, Emmotevare. lowa, 
New York Office, 150 N: u St, 


FACULTY OF THE a, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y, 
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New York, THurspay, NovewBeER 12, 1885. 

We commenced last week in 
our Sunday Afternoon, by ar- 
rangement with the President of 
Cornell University. the publica- 
tion of the University sermons, 
Cornell University has atiemptead 
the solution of the problem of 
church services for eollege stu- 
dents, by a method suggested by. 


if not borrowed from, that of 


Cambridge University in tEng- 


land. It has every year two 
series of sermons, for which 
adequate endowment has been 


furnished—one series in the Fall 
term, the other in the Spring 
term. Eminent representative 
preachers in different Christian 
denominations are invited to 
preach these discourses.  At- 
tendance is purely voluntary. 
It must be very severe weather 
indeed which prevents the chapel 
from being full, while it is often 
so overcrowded that some have 
to go away. The sermons cover 
a large range, embracing not 
only a great variety of top- 
ics, but a_ great 
treatment as well, The course 
this 'year was opened by @ ser- 
mon by the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott on the “ Beliefs of the Unbe- 
lievers,” whick, however, followed 
so closely the line of thought 
pursued in the opening articles 
in the series ** Atds to Faith” 
that we have commenced the 
course with the second sermon in 
the series—that by Professor Mose» 
Coit Tyler, LL.D., on ** Chris- 
itanity and Manliness.” The 
other sermons in the Fall series 
will be by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
D.D., the Rev. S. S. Mitchell, D.D., 
the Rev. C. N. Sims, D.D., the 
Right Rev. A. C. Jarrett, the 
Rev. D. C. Eddy, D.D., and the 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 
The arrangements are not yet 
sufficiently perfected for the third 
term to justify us in publishing 
the names of the preachers, but 
enough is assured to make it 
certain that it will embrace quite 
as prominent and well-known 
preachers. 





THE “DIAMOND” MINERAL COLLEC- 
TION. 


We can speak in high praise of the mineral 
collection advertised in another column. It 
is better adapted than anything of the kind 
we have ever seen to cultivate a taste for the 
study of mineralogy. The epecimens are 
carefully selected by a gentleman who has 
been an enthusiastic mineralogist for many 
years, and the classification, description, 
etc., will be found scientifically correct. A 
manual is sent with each collection, which 
gives the history, properties, and uses of the 
different minerals. Tohis collection should 
be in the hands of every bo y in the land. 


THE YOUTH’ 5 COMPANION 
will be sent free to January 1, 1586, and a 
full year’s subscription from that date to 
January, 1887, to all who send $1.75 now for 
@ year’s subscription. The Yourn’s Com- 
PANION is a weekly paper, ard has nearly 
350,000 subscribers. 





EMUL SION O1 OF “COD | L AYA gs. OIL 
WITH QUININE ANI 
repared by CASWEL L M ASSEY 800. O. ‘ilew York), 


8 most strengthening and easily taken ‘Prescribed 

by leading physicians. Label registered. 
MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 

is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 





all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

The most stubborn cases of dyspepsia and sick 
headache yield to the regulating and toning 
influences of Hood's Sarsapariila. Try it. 

The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
psn m. Sold everywhere. 25 cents, 





6) Fancy Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk Fringe, 
Hidden Name, etc., 1 Songster, | 
$ Prize Puzzle, and 3 parlor 


games, all i. 10 cents. Game of Authors It cents. 
CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


400 Cc “ S,in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 
f Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc.,ete.. of 
latest de ‘sigms and lowest prices. 50 samples with 
pame on, 1) cts. Topp Carp Oo., Clintonville, Conn. 


variety of 





JAMES PYLES | 





mt BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR OGLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAA 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. __ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o prastens of tion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful application ~ the fine proper 
ties of well-selected Mr. Eppes has provided 
our breakfast tables witha delieataly flavored bev 
erage which may save us o—~ Beavy doctors’ bills. 
Itis by the es ote such articles of diet that 
8 constitu may be s naeniie built up until 
strong enon: h to > restet every tendency to Biecase. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood mee &@ properly 
nourished frame.”—{Civil service Gazett: 

Made simply with boiling water or venti. Sold 
only tn half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & ©0., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Loadon, England. 


SAM JONES 


By thi ~~) RONS and iy auerang eden. 
s no’ vangelis in au 
Cloth, wi th steel & 4 


ngraving, - 2. — 
Pamphie j ~50 
Sold at all book steres, or by mail prepaid. — 


_ Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 1 end 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual insurance Company, 


New York, Janvary &th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement yf its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
gonmers. 1884, to 3lst December, 

wep ObbhSeERenEn caecbearsakieens 3, 
m.. FES on _—— not TEE ewe 
off ist January, 188 











——— marked off from ist Jan- 
macy, 104 24 Thesamber, 1884, $4,066,271 OF 


hanauntil BX 4 ever 789 40 


Company has the foliowing ass 
States and State af ew pea te: 
Stock, City, Bank and other 


pe By pibhened'sinckiiahin® neos nec t 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- sigmatel 
Shs -2ne cnnk ebdiabadewnnss ace <s 2,065,100 00 
Real Estate at claims due the 
Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes Bills Receivable. 
GUPEMEIIIEE 0 cccticcctecces tone obs ob 
FN ri cpocneks poeun cou ‘+++ $12,088,280 38 
Stix per cent. inte cer 





year en 3ist ber, 1 ‘or cer- 
tificates be issued on and after , the 
of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, DOLPHE LEMOYN 
H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, SHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA} WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT 
A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVER} 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
Jost AH 0. Low, HORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JO ik IIR, F 
c ra NDe arre rate E Biss 
JORN D HEWLET : HENRY E. HA 
HL D. MORGAS 





Cees ce BUD TT, ey 
JOHN D. JONES, President. ~ 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
@ WwW. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prse’, 
Ay &. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres't, 


The Diamond Mineral Collection. With Descriptive Manual. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFT. 

Re a POT a Ee A setof 50 MINERAL 
mw 8PECIMENS, regularly and 
systematically classified. Ar 
ranged especially for the IN- 
STRUCTION and ENTER- 
PAINMENTD of CHILDREN 
i SCHOOLS and FAMI.- 
LIES, The objects tn this col 
lection ere contained in a 

MmsSTRONG and AKATLY 
enn 5 <= ma PINISHED PASTEBOARD 

W] LOX, divided into Wsections, in 
i m@ Which the objects are affixed by 
a POWERFUL CEMENT. 
above the specimens = are 
printed the names of the species, 

wer Ee and below, the chemical names, 

or the mames by which the minerals are eeumiadie known. The DESC RIPTIV E MANUAL sent with 
each collection gives the history, properties, and uses of the different minerals. 
This is a VERY INTERESTING and BEAUTIFUL collection, and is WELL CALCULATED 
to stimulate fn children, as well as in adults, the spirit of inquiry, and thus to AID TILE CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION. PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 61.50. Refer to The Christian Union. 
Address GEORGE O. SIMMONS, 352 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC STEIN’S SAFETY 


src surormas, 
WALL AND CBILING) ym ".‘ tc 
DECORATIONS 


ex GARTERS, 
A i RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s owe attachment, & a pair 
i two ” —_ 
Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Braneh (cor. of 80th Street), The most extensive | 
display of Wall and Cefling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the publie of New York. 
It tneludes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 



















Rise, 10 in. by 6 in. 

















Misses’ 3 - 3c 
Lauies a — = 
Misses’, with a belt 200 
Lauies’ 25 
Stocking, Abdominal, «nd 
Catamental Bandage Sup 

porter combined Sc “* 
Heeith Skirt supporter Se * 
Brighton Gents’ Garter le 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 

~ oron receipt of price in 2c stampaly 
LEWIS STEIN, Owner & Manufacturer, 


178 CENTRE St., New York. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fao BEDS 


Stand Pre-emtment the world over. Greates 

Varte Richest Designs, BEST Prove 
imple. Neat. (heap. Luxurie 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 


NEST FURSITORE _— seep” 
















| 
Over 30 New Designs, fn all styles, Ancient and | 





' RESER E 
Modern, ean be seen tn actual use at our Fifth Av bis WasileT NDS oper: ris 
enue Branch. No Pump. No Sever * airs tight a 
It provides s covering for walls and ceilings, hav- | Gas. No Toilet Set. 


ing the design tn relief ; it is water-proof and prac | » 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from | 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 
erties, which appear to eover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., | 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 


Reins PHILA,“Stiee° N. YORK. 
for Catalogue, and kindly mention this paper, 








G CHAIR. 


, Heetinin . 


aE By THE RG CHAIR 


L -UB URG 


j d Invalid Chair Combined. 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 50 cH NOES, om 
MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- amp tor Oatal 


PARTMENT: LUBURG F ¢ co. 145 aN. rn St., PHILA, A: 
Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. — 
N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly | Cc H U RC H EQ UI PM M ENT. N T 





furnished, presenting the highest artistie effects | 
within the limits ef judicious expenditure. 


JERSEY FITTING Hoo & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| Builders of the Grand Organsin Tremont T Temp! le Boston; 


| Plymouth Cuarch, Brook!yn; Music Ha!l. Cincinnati; 
NION NDER —_ | ANNEL, Church of the Hol y Communicn, Philadelphia “A of 
ph or 
»~GHURCH ORGANS. 
MADE TO ORDER. Fe of the “ airy. We invite atieMionto our new 
styles of Pan Un OnGans, at from $1,000 and u 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, pa MUsIC at, Ere, ORC a. 
These garments are made expressly for our and others are invited to apply to ac ect for 
all tnfo mation copnectei withourart. DESCRIP- 
trade, of ribbed goods. TIVE CIRCULARS and specific ations: furulabed 


MRS. WOODWARD, pend hat Second-hand Organs forsale ati ae 


15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
cuunch | LIGHT 


Catalogues sent free on application, 
Gas mene egg 


WHITE AND DEOORATED 
Fine French Ohina and Best Poroelain | Rest I 
hE etc. eet 


AT LOW PRICES, 

4 d size ef roem. 
Fine White Freseh Obine Di ae vacoee._ 03S Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount te churches and the trade. 


Fine W bite Freneh China } ys akg Ay 00 pes zo 
Gold-band Chins Tee Se w 
Riehly papeas ted Chima Pieces kgdeew 12 © 
Deeorated Chamber Sets, 10 beta ces, a $0 
Devorated Dinner Bet all eolors an ‘aoe: ® 0 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps,etc. 5 W | 
ALSO 4LL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. ? T 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on | | B A N N E R S 

HADLEY'S, 1-17 Ooo wr Institete, ¥. ¥. Olty. | pitas Setter 
per institute, y | rs 

Orders “oT and pieced on car or steamer free Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 

of charge. Sent C.0.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order J.&R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8t,, New York. 


APR Soe 

OY, N L8 
For Churehes, Schools, eto.; also 

Chimes and Peals. For more than 


half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures axp Peas for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send fer Price and Cataloc ne. Addiess 

SHANE * 


co., 
Baltimore, Md 































ai tm ne decetvued by cheap imitations. 
FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Established 1857. 


























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Broakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oocea, from which the excess of | 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed * 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, | 
and is therefore far more economi- | 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
It is delicious, nourishing, | 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. — 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


A MON ‘TH & BOARD for 2 live Xouns | CHURCH and LODGE FUR ITURE. fend 
Men or Ledies.in each count for Catal 8. C, mmall & Co., 
FP. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, | Manufacturers, 7S Portland 8t., Boston, Masa, 












Cc 
Mention this paper. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


wer )e of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FOLL 
w ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, 3. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


UNDAY in Chicago was a real field 

day for the American Missionary 
Association. Ten pulpits, in or near the 
city, were occupled by officers of the As- 
sociation or persons intimately connected 
with its work. Naturally the presence of 
so many strangers in the city added un- 
wonted interest to the Monday morning 
meeting of the Congregational ministers. 
The meeting was given up toa report of 
the sessions of the American Missionary 
Association at Madison, and was quite as 
interesting as any of the sessions there. 
Drs. Roy, Strieby, and Gilbert spoke, and 
two colored brethren, Professor Morris, of 
Fisk University, and the Rev. Mr. Harris, 
of Jackson, were called upon to report 
from the South. The Rev. Mr. Painter 
spoke for the Indians. According to Mr. 
Harris, one of the greatest drawbacks to 
success in Christian work among the 
colored people just now is the prevalence 
of secret societies. The negro loves mys- 
tery, regalia, public processions, and is 
pleased with the thought that if he dies he 
will be honored with an imposing funeral. 
A larger proportion of his time and earn- 
ings is given to these socleties than he can 
afford in any event, or than is possible for 
a consistent church member to give. 
Professor Morris has seen the best side 
of the colored man’s life, and, though 
famillar with his temptations and inclina- 
tions to immorality and untruthfulness, 
he yet believes in him, and in his future 
success as a scholar and acitizen. He is 
almost as much of an enthusiast over the 
future of the negro as Mr. Painter over 
the future of the Indian, provided he can 
have a white man’s chances, 

Services at Central Music Hall for the 
fourth season were resumed Sunday even- 
ing. These services are sustained by the 
First Presbyterian Church, and are largely 
musical, though Dr. Barrows’s sermons 
are the most important part of them. The 
sermon last Sunday evening, the seventy- 
eighth in the serles, was on ‘‘ The Golden 
Age of Christianity.” Next week Dr. 
Barrows will preach on ‘‘ The Perils of 
Youth.” From the first these services 
have attracted large audiences, and have 
reached a class of young men not usually 
found in any of ourchurches, The music 
and the preaching harmonize admirably, 
and are thoroughly appreciated by the 
multitudes who attendthem. The trained 
chorus of twenty-four selected voices, 
supplemented by a large chorus for special 
occasions, is under the charge of Professor 
Tomlins. 

The lectures at Farwell Hall Sunday 
afternoons, by Dr. Nathanael West, are as 
interesting as ever. The attendance, large 
at first, steadily increases. These lectures 
are upon infidelity in its various phases, 
and have been prepared with great labor, 
and as the result of many years’ experi- 
ence. They would, if published, make 
an exceedingly valuable book. The lect- 
ure to morrow {s to be upon that which is 
true in Evolution. 

It is hard to keep up with the growth 
of our population. It has burst over the 
city limits in all directions, till there must 
now be from 75,000 to 100,000 in the 
suburbs. Some of our strongest churches, 
as at Evanston, Oak Park, and Ravens- 
wood, are in these village cities. Thurs- 
day afternoon a council recognized an- 
other suburban church, with thirty-five 
members, in the town of Lake View. Two 
Presbyterian churches and a Methodist 
church have also been organized in the 
vicinity within a year, and yet none of 
them are likely to interfere at all with the 
work of the Congregational church. 
This church has grown out of the neces- 
sities of a Sunday school, which owns land 
and a building on Evanston Avenue, and 
has a membership of fully 300. The recog- 
nition sermon in the evening was by Dr. 
Little, from whose church many of those 
entering into the new organization came. 
Other parts were by the Rev. Messrs. 
Leavitt, Lloyd, Coleman, and Dr. Savage, 
who was Moderator of the council. The 





church is at present supplied by a son of 
Dr. 8. C. Bartlett, once pastor of the New 
England Church, and now President of 
Dartmouth College. The church will 
be known as the Church of the Redeemer. 

Graduates of Yale in Chicago are pained 
to learn that President Porter has felt it 
best to resign a place for which he is so 
eminently fitted, and which he has filled 
with such acceptauce for so many years. 
They do not forget, however, that he is 
advanced in life, and that his years of serv- 
ice justify the step he has taken. They 
trust that his pen will be used more freely 
than ever, and, as always, in the interests 
of sound learning and sound religion. It 
will be hard to find a worthy successor to 
such men as Woolsey and Porter. 

Elections, Tuesday, passed off quletly, 
and, to®the surprise of many'good citizens, 
with a majority for the Clty Reform Elec- 
tion Law. This law, which was passed 
by the last Legislature, has now been 
adopted by vote, as the law under which 
all our future elections shall beheld. Un- 
der this law fraud will be difficult, if not 
impossible. By the vote of Tuesday the 
power of the ‘‘ gang,” ¢. ¢., of the Mackins 
and the Van Pelts, was broken and de- 
stroyed, as we belleve, forever. We can 
now elect an honest mayor and common 
council and county commissioners who 
will pay some attention to the duties of the 
offices they pretend to fill. Inaword, the 
vote on Tuesday saves the honor of the 
city, and will secure for it, at no distant 
day, competent and trustworthy officers in 
every department of its government. 

The Executive Committee of the Ladies’ 
Missionary Society connected with the 
Methodist Church has just closed an ex- 
tremely important session at Evanston. 
The discussions were earnest and helpful. 
Contributions during the year and reports 
from the field were encouraging. Several 
young ladies were formally accepted for 
the missionary service. The Woman’s 
Missionary Board of the Interlor has this 
week held its annual meeting with the 
churches of St. Louis, but reports of this 
meeting have not yet come to hand. 

The Swedenborgians are having a con- 
ference in the New Jerusalem Church of 
this city. There are a number of promi- 
nent members of that religious organiza 
tion present, and discussions have béen 
earnest and lively. The Rev. Mr. Mercer, 
the pastor here, opposed the study of the 
writings of Swedenborg to the neglect of 
the Bible, and J. T. Samson declared that, 
having read these writings for fifty years, 
any one who expects to master these pro- 
found writings reads to little purpose. 
All present advocated the forming of read- 
ing circles for a better understanding of 
the works of the prophet, though in many 
parishes these circles are already in exist- 
ence and are doing good work. Ministers 
report a growing interest in the doctrines 
of Swedenborg, and advocate the establish- 
ment of an organ in Chicago for their 
dissemination. The sessions will hold over 


into next week. 
November 7. 


Catarrh 


Is undoubtedly a blood disease, originating In scrof 
ulous taint in the vital fluid. Therefore, to cure ca 
tarrb, purify the blood. Thousands who have been 
troubled with that disagreeable flow from the nose, 
offensive breath, pain over and between the eyes, 
ringing and bursting noises in the ear, and other 
disagreeable symptoms of catarrh, have been en- 
tirely cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood-purifying medicine before the public. It ex 
pels every taint of impurity from the biood, and 
vitalizes and enriches it, while it vastly improves 
the general health of those who take it. If you suf. 
fer from catarrh, give Hood’s Sarsapariila a trial. 


Catarrh and tmpure Blood 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilia has helped me more for ca 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else I ever 
used.” A. Bau, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“T have suffered with catarrh in my head for 
yeers, and paid out hundreds of dollars for medi 
ciner, but have heretofore received only temporary 
relief. I beganto take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
helped me so much that I decided tokeepon. Now 
my caterrh is nearly cured, the weakness of my 
body is all gone, my appetite is good—in fact, I feel 
like another person. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine I have ever taken, and the only one that 
has done me permanent good.” Mrs, A. CUNNING 
HAM, Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onl 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apotnecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











Good 


health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ affected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
disordered, stagnant blood 
accumulates in its Venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect 
which deranges all the digestive 
organs, and, through 
almost every function of 
There is no 


Better | 


is easily 


it becomes 


action, 
and assimilative 
these, impairs 
mind and body. 


Way to insure the proper action of all | 
the apparatus necessary to health, than 
to aid the stomach and liver by the 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. 


tobiuson, 151 School st., Lowell, Mass., | needs.” Dr. W. J. 


“For 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver 
and indigestion. Headaches and nausea | 
disabled me for days at 
was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that I 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Rays? 





Best | 


renders the 


a number of years I was/| Cal., writes: 


cious practitioners. 
| Horicon, Wis., writes: 
a time, and it| cured from you the formula of Ayer’s 

Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
| decided benefit.” 


atite 


partaking of needful bol 


sustenance a matter of pleasure. Wh 
ever the appetite fails, you may be st 
the stomach and liver have becom 
ranged, and need to be corrected by 

use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
Texas, writes: ‘* I have taken Ayer’s Pills 


for various affections arising from de- 

rangements of the liver and digestive 

organs, and find them to be a powerful 
| corrective.” If your 

Health 

is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 

aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 

writes: “*I use no other medicine than 

Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 

Talbot, Sacramento, 

‘““The curative virtues of 


Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
‘* Last year I pro- 


No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


: : . : | ons 
Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe-|the composition of Ayer’s Pills. Dr. 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels| A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
in a natural condition.” John H. Watson, | Mass., certifies: ‘I have made a careful 


proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, | 
N.C., writes : 
a sufferer with sick headache. 
taking 


I began 
Ayer’s Pills, and quickly found 


analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the 
“For twenty years I was of their preparation. They contain tli 
active 


formula 


principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan fs, 


relief. [have not had an attack of head-| chemically speaking, of great rtpaes ue 
ache for years, and attribute my freedom | to their usefulness. It insur ctivity, 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” | certainty, and uniformity statin Ayers 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes:]| Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
“T was cured of a grievous attack of | stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 


krysipelas by using 


Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 
been most successfully used in treatment 


dies in skilful combination.” 





of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 


Prepared by Dr. J. 


C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer's 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
Villa, have effected thousands of wonderful 
| cures. 


,U.8. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





A. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A. B.C. Maize, 


Hulled, Steam-Cooked Desiccated, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 





A a from the Finest Graing 
| All Impurities removed. Pre- 
merican pared for the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
kf (Registered Trade Mark) 
reakfast PATENTED. 

—e =| «For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
| circulars, ete..to THE CERKALS 
ereals. | M’'F’a Co..83 Murray Street, N. Y, 

mem ranean (Incorporated 1875, ) 


LEPAGE’S 
LIQUID GLUE = 


ST, 
Ts used by thousands of first class Manufacturers at of 
and Mechanics on their. ae work. ere 
GOLD MEDAL. London,’83, Pronounced stronge 
glue lenown, Send card of healer who does not woos 
it, with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN FRE 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, ERE: 


CURE. DEAF 


Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
P ERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others, All Conversa. 
tion and even whisper sard distinctly. We refer to 

descriptive circular with tes- 


those using them, Send for d 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad. 
Mention this paper. 


way, N. ¥., successor to Dr. Peck. 
EAFRESS iteaCAau SES ery Cc URE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. (ured himself in tnree 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, simple, and successful home 
treatment. Address T. 8, PAGE, 1&8 East 26th St., 
New York City. 





















v) FISO. - CURE-FOR 
Y 1 hoe bh on Use 
i by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 


fo | 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


ELECANT FiT- 
TING CORSET ff 
with a PERFECT 
SKIRT SUP- ~;{ 
PORTER and is one 
ofthe most popular and © 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is » 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
FOoY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New ae Conn. 


75,000 


Families now using 
the celebrated 


PATENTS 











CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
, Perfect in Fit for all 
& ages, infants to adults. 





BEST: Health, 
Economy, 
and Beauty 


oma Descriptive Circular frea 
FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers 


81 White St. aN. IN. ¥+ 


Asx. (2 






OMAN OR 
ANTEDTO 
taking orders for our celebrated oil portraits. 
knowledge of the business unnecessary. $2.25 Outmt 
Free, The agent realizes $6 profit per week on only 4 
orders per day. vised Bros, & Uo., 444 Broome Su. XY 


Per Cent. 
PROFIT. 
Previous 





SALARY 895 
Man Wanted® = $100 for 


in his locality, Responsible house. Re ferences ex 
chang: d. GAY & ROS.12 Barclay?) toyNo Yo 


AN r E every county to_seil our 


An active Man or Woman in 





Widow in their Affiiction.”’ | 


goods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses, 
anvassing Outtit and Particulars PRE 5, 
DAkD SitverR-Wase Co., Boston, Mase, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


O*, Pure. 


Is pure white. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who can not get wd. “s 
their grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to a 

age, are sent to Proctor & Gam le, 








Please mention this paper. 


CARPETINGS 


A Superb Collection of 


TAPESTRY and 
INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS 


in all the recent popular colorings 


at unususlly 


LOW PRICES. 


W. &. J. Sloane, 


BROADWAY, 


Righteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





7 wanted for ‘ 
AGE NTS Christianity,” 
grand ¢ hance. A $4 
AS one of the few great religious works of the world. 


Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., duemmenntnd Portland, Maine. 





‘Tas. Cc aoaieaen, Opti- 
cal, Musical, Electric, 


HARBACH ORGAN CO.Phila.Pa, maGic La NS Wan’ 


‘The History of 
by Abbott. A 
at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal terms. The Fi papers mention‘it 














LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


AMERICAN 





BEST TEACHERS, Het 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


A €BICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York 





BY RR AND BURTON SEINBARY, 
Manchester, Vermont 
English and Tr school for both sexes. 
Terms modera 
Best of New York references given. Address 


REV. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 





MEADVILLE Lay ag lng patel So HOO. 


Unitarian. Ed —_ for the Liberal 
ist - uition free. ohn 


ae ps 
AA. LIV ERMO 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y, 

A high ate and successful school for "oth sexes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate 

any time, Send for Catalogue. 


Pres., Meadville, Penn. 


rates. Enter at 
H. BANNISTER. 





Vi 48 COLLEGE, Poughk 


FOK IHE LIBERAL EDUCATION F WOMEN, 


istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural 
Museum of 
Professors, twenty-three 
equipped for its work. Students at yoopent 8 


. Pe OTLAND KENDRICK. BD. D. Acting application 


iplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and 
stir mnomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
History, a 
Art, a ng! of 15,000 Volumes, ten 

eachers, and thoreegtly 





Cord- 
de-la-Reme 


or 


Oucen’s Core. 
A beautiful fabric possessing 
in element of novelty in the 
the velvet 


manner in which 


is cut. All new shades. 


27 inches wide, 


70C., 75C. and 80C. 
a yard. 
The genuine is stamped on 
the back of every second yard: 
“ Nonpareil Cord-de-la- Reine.” 


“| Gord & Taylor, 


Broadway and 2oth Street. 


NEW YORK. 


Body Brossels Carpets. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


300 DIFFERENT STYLES, AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


5,00 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES. 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER DISPLAYED, 
FROM $3.50 PER PAIR. 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Silks and Velvets, 
James M'Creery & Co, 


are now disposing of their entire 

importations of Black and Colored 

Silks, Velvets, Tlashes, etc., at a 

very marked reduction in prices. 
Orders 

licited. 
Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 

New York. 








by mail respectfully so- 





SILVERWARE of 
D T P [| CATE every description, in 
the most stylish 
Watches equally low. 


PRESENTS. ==s3==" 
|]. H. JOHNSTON, 


Cash paid for Sil- 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N.Y. 


verware, Old Gold, 
EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 
We are now offering the remnan’ odds and onda, 





Note to 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 Broadway, New York, 


23d Street 
Le Boutilier 


Brothers. 
$50,000 


OF THE 


BANKRUPT STOCK 


M. C. WARREN, Importer. 


We have bought at an EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE for cash, the CREAM of 
M. C. Warren’s stock of FINE EM- 
BROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 
and Real Lace Articles, and will commence 
the sale on THURSDAY, November 12. 


$35,000 
FINE EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


$15,000 
REAL LACE SCARFS, 


FICHUS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ° 
AND COLLARETTES. 


CHOICE GOODS; BANKRUPT 
PRICES ; JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


48, 50, and 62 West 20d St.,N. ¥. 


ALSO, 


GREAT 


NOVEMBER SALE 
SURPLUS STOCK 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


DESIRING TO SELL OFF THEIR SURPLUS 8TOCK 
RAPIDLY, HAVE MADE HEAVY REDUCTIONS IN 
PRICES OF LARGE LOTS OF CHOICE, SEASON- 
ABLE GOODS. 

VERY LOW FIGURES HAVE BEEN MADE WITH 
THE OBJECT OF SECURING IMMEDIATE SALES, 
WHILE THE GOOD3 ARE IN DEMAND FOR PRES 
ENT WANTS. 

THE SALE COMPRISES: 


5,000 YARDS BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
6,000 YARDS SATIN RHADAMES. 
4,000 YARDS COLORED DRESS SILKS. 
8,000 YARDS VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 
4,500 YARDS NOVELTY DRESS GOODs. 
3,000 YARDS BOUCLE CLOTHE. 
10 CASES LADIES’ FRENCH CLOTHS. 
1,500 YARDS FINE BLACK HENRIETTAS. 
LUPIN’S CELEBRATED BLACK CASH 
MERES, 
1 LOT HANDSOME MOURNING NOVELTIES. 
1 LOT LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE CLOTH SUITS. 
34 LADIES’ SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS. 
125 LADIES’ BOUCLE JACKETS. 
55 LADIES’ CLOTH NEWMARKETsS. 
12% DOZEN LADIES’ WINTER SKIRTS. 
1,800 YARDS WOOL LACES. 
1 LOT DUCHESSE LACES AND LACE ARTICLES. 
1,500 DOZEN FINE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
130 DOZEN CHINA AND FANCY SILK HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. 
23 PIECES No. 22 ALL-SILK, SATIN, AND GROS 
GRAIN RIBBONS. 
500 DOZEN CLARK’S O. N. T, COTTON, 
125 PAIRS 11-4 ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. 
W PAIRS “MISSION MILLS” CALIFORNIA 
BLANKETS, 
5 CASES 44 “FRUIT OF THE LOOM” MUSLIN. 
2 CASES WHITE AND SCARLET SHAKER FLAN- 
NEL. 
8 CASES CROCHET QUILTS. 
2 BALES PADDED COMFORTABLES. 
5 CASES CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S WINTER 
UNDERWEAR. 
4 CASES NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 
ALSO, 
9,264 DOZEN FINE SILK, LISLE THREAD, CASH. 
MERE, BALBRIGGAN, AND COTTON HOSIERY. 





2 CASES 


SO ATTRACTIVE AN OFFERING IS RARELY 
SUBMITTED TO THE NEW YORK PUBLIC, AS 


tf; | LARGE LOTS OF CHOICE GOODS ARE SELDOM 


SACRIFICED SO EARLY IN THE SEASON. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LIST. 


48, 60, and 52 West 23d St,, N, Y. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks 
Satins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 





LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS, 


Ladies Musi Thierwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


House _ 
Furnishing, 


OROOKERY, 
OHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y 





Connecticut General 
Life Insiranee 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy, 








